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BERLIOZ: L 
A POSTSCRIPT TO A DISCUSSION 
By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 


There has been of late a good deal of contro- 
versy on Berlioz. Hence this postscript, written 
not with the idea that it (or any other) might 
close the discussion, but with the firm conviction 
that, fifty or a hundred years hence, the same 
discussions will still be cropping up, and similar 
postscripts will perhaps be written. 

Berlioz is the only composer of any magnitude 
whose music has so long remained a bone of 
contention. The best way to account for this 
singular case is, I think, to consider carefully 
the sum and substance of the objections offered 
to this music. These are definite enough, but 
as a rule have been stated rather too summarily. 
One of the very few writers who have taken the 
trouble to make a full case against Berlioz is 
the French critic Jean Marnold (‘ Hector Berlioz, 
Musicien,’ in the Mercure de France, January- 
February, 1905). As his essay appears to have 
remained unnoticed here, and has not been 
republished in volume form, I shall quote, in 
brief, its main points. 

‘ Berlioz’s harmonies are dull and clumsy. 
He hears his chords never as a whole, the pro- 
duct of certain natural affinities which determine 
certain necessary conditions (selection and 
spacing of notes, in each chord and from one 
to the other), but merely as a compound either 
of “notes,” aiming at certain effects, or of 
‘ intervals,”’ associated in order to sustain each 
note of a melody taken singly. His modulations 
are either of the stereotyped order, or haphazard 
and incoherent—in the latter respect, those in 
the Invocation to Nature in “‘ La Damnation de 
Faust ” are a case in point. 

‘ All this does not mean that “he did not 
know how to write.’’ Indeed, at the age of 
twenty-seven (when he wrote the ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique’’) he showed far greater expertness 
than Wagner at twenty-eight (at the time of 
writing the “ Flying Dutchman ”’). It is simply 
that he was quite devoid of the sense of harmony. 
He was, first and last, a monodist. He could 
and did create superb examples of melody, but 
had no sense of the beauty and logic of the 
polyphony derived from melody ; nor did the 
affinities and possibilities of his melodies interest 
him : he saw none and sought for none. Hence 
these melodies remain sterile so far as concerns 
the working out, the modelling of the work into 
a whole. A case in point is the “‘ Dies Ire” in 


the ‘‘ Requiem,” which consists of separate 
B 








slices artificially assembled, without any trace 
of a consistent plan. 

‘ Berlioz could neither create logical musical 
form nor avail himself of existing forms with 
any degree of surety and originality ; see, for 


” 


instance, the looseness of the ‘‘ varied rondo 
form in the “ King Lear” and “ Benvenuto 
Cellini’’ Overtures. The Offertory in the 
““ Requiem *’—which is, all told, one of his finest 
inspirations—consists merely of two alternating 
melodies, with a central trio and acoda. The only 
forms he used freely are those of the Minuet, 
the Scherzo, the Andante, and the March.’ 

Let us acknowledge forthwith that all 
strictures against Berlioz (apart from that 
concerning form, a point as to which a deadlock 
is reached, but including that which would deny 
him the gift of significant melodic invention) 
have been emphatically challenged. There are 
many competent and sensitive judges (critics, 
practising musicians of all orders, and plain 
listeners) who have never felt any poverty or 
clumsiness in Berlioz’s music ; so that we may 
well hesitate before deciding one way or the 
other. But what we can say without hesitation 
is that there is no other composer on whose 
music the same kind of strictures could crop 
up with unabated strength after nearly a 
century of discussion (for what Ravel said of 
Berlioz this very year 1929 is substantially the 
same as Marnold was saying in 1905). And it 
is not in the least—as one eager defender of 
Berlioz, Mr. Ernest Newman, would have us 
believe—a case of conventional theory versus 
live, original practice. No critic of Berlioz is 
adducing school rules in support of his argu- 
ments. Nor should we overlook the fact that 
the harmonies and modulations of the most 
unconventional innovators—Liszt, Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, Ravel, and others—are accepted as a 
matter of course, quite apart from references to 
theory. More generally speaking, when music 
remains an object of interest sixty years after 
its composer's death, a critic suddenly 
questioning the adequacy of its harmonies and 
modulations (I leave the matter of form alone 
for the time being) would probably stand in a 
state of splendid isolation. 

Indeed, it is very curious how the words 
‘Berlioz is the only musician who . are 
bound to run through every debate on him. 
Ravel declares that ‘history shows no other 
example of a composer so thoroughly devoid of 
harmonic sense.” Mr. Ernest Newman describes 
Berlioz as ‘a composer whose mind worked 
along lines very different from those of any other 
composer.” Dr. Buck (see The Dominant, 
February, 1929) considers that Berlioz’s ideas 
have never become ‘current coinage’ in the 
musical world—in which respect he is certainly 
unique among composers of his calibre. The 
list could be made much longer ; and it will be 
noticed that I was compelled to start with the 
very same words. 
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Let us, then, 


exception pure and simple ; but even then he 


must stand or fall, broadly speaking, by the | 
it is impossible | 


same standards as all composers 
to imagine standards applying to one composer 
and to no other. This does not mean, however, 
that we shall not be able to see light in his case. 

A remarkable fact is that, with a very few 
exceptions, both his admirers and detractors 
agree on one point: the inadequacy of his form 
considered from the purely musical angle. 
deadlock to which I have alluded is reached 
only when the former allege that it does not | 
matter in the least, and the latter that it makes 
all the difference in the world. Form, 


continuity of interest 
certain school rules. 
if justified, is a very serious one. 
may note that Berlioz is the one 
against whose music it crops up persistently, 
and from all quarters (against Liszt it is put 
forward only by a small number of confirmed 
opponents ; and Richard Strauss has partisans | 
who contend that his tone-poems make sense 
from the purely musical point of view). 

Let us consider the stand taken by 
upholders of the notion that music— 
course, instrumental music 
concert platform—may quite satisfactorily de- 
pend upon a programme as a prop, failing which 
it would collapse then and there. No one has 
asserted so far that the relation of a programme | 
to a tone-poem could be that of the words to 
the music in a song, an opera, or an oratorio, 
except Mr. Newman, who writes (Musical 
Times, November, 1911), ‘ What is the difference | 
between Schumann telling us that his subject 
is ‘‘ Faust ’’ by the device of making Faust and 
Margaret sing definite words and Liszt telling 
us that Ais subject is ‘“‘ Faust ’’ by the device 
of printing that word on his title-page?’ This, 
in my opinion, amounts practically to a reductio 
ad absurdum, as | have attempted to show in 
articles on programme-music. But to say of 
Berlioz’s music that its comprehension depends 
upon a knowledge of its literary associations 
amounts to practically the same thing. That 
most of his admirers should be ready to grant 
the point shows, I think, the weakness of the 
case they make. X 

If we were to speak of a picture or a building 
that calls for verbal explanations before its 
significance can be perceived ; of a poem that 
has no meaning except in conjunction with 
certain designs illustrating it ; or of a play that 
is unintelligible apart from the music associated 
with it, the absurdity would be patent forthwith. 
But in the matter of programme-music, people 
are found to accept, without bating an eyelid, 
the notion of an equally incongruous co- 
operation of the music and the programme. 

It is true that this plea has been put for- 
ward on behalf of no other music than Berlioz’s, 


Therefore the objection, 
Again, we 


the | 


deal with him as with an} 


The | 


when all | 
is said and done, merely means consistency and | 
not the application of | 


composer | 


I mean, of | 
intended for the | 


and that no claim has been made that it 
may be understood as music pure and simple— 
music that carries its own justification, as every 
work of art must do, in accordance with its 
own governing principles and chosen mediums. 
So far the positive results of our inquiry are : 
That an enormous majority agree as to the 
| weakness and inconsistency of Berlioz’s form ; 
that at any time a number of competent judges 
are to be found who hold that his harmonic and 
modulatory procedure is equally weak and 
| inconsiste nt; but that in the past and in the 
present one finds a number of competent judges 
for whom Berlioz’s music carries conviction, and 
who, accordingly, either challenge the above 
strictures or brush them contemptuously aside. 
Assuming—as is only reasonable—that there 
is a measure of truth in the criticisms so 
|persistently levelled at Berlioz’s harmony, 
modulation, and form, it becomes possible to 
| describe him—without unfairness, I think—as a 
composer in whose make-up certain funda- 
|mentals were lacking. He is, so to speak, in 
| the position of a man constitutionally incapable 
‘of using certain elements, articulations, or turns 
of speech—of a writer who cannot master, say, 
the use of all tenses and conjunctions, nor 
assemble his sentences into paragraphs and his 
paragraphs intochapters. But he unquestionably 
had the gift of enthusiasm. His speech may be 
| halting and his sentences disconnected : but it is 
|vivid, and he supplements its deficiencies by 
pointing out the object of his enthusiasm 
with so much conviction that not infrequently he 
succeeds in convincing others. 
To this end his literary activities may have 


helped not a little. He was endowed with an 
extraordinary capacity for self-advertisement 
and for pushing his wares. All the biographical 


information published during his life-time was 
inspired by him; most of the information 
published since is founded either on this inspired 
literature or on his even more highly sensational 
and fictional ‘ Memoirs.’ How far his music, 
unassisted by his flaming professions of faith 
and declarations of revolt, could tell the tales 
that he is so eager to force upon us is a question 
that must remain unanswered. But it is only 
a secondary question. All these fabrications and 
posturings of Berlioz’s (so patiently traced and 
convincingly exposed in the biography by 
Adolphe Boschot, a relentless critic and yet a 
keen lover of Berlioz) are part and parcel of 
Berlioz’s individuality. While indulging in 
them he is as sincere (as true to himself, that is) 
as when in the throes of musical inspiration. 
We may detect fabrications and posturings in 
his music, too, and yet feel that even there his 
humanity peeps out. This, I think, is the true 
reason why his music endures, and one of the 
main reasons why criticism of it never ceases. 
Even those of us who find the greater part 
of his output unconvincing will grant that his 
/music reflects his nature both faithfully and 
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strikingly. They will grant it, I think, without | quarrelling? How would our old friend 
endorsing the notion that music is to be con-| Vitruvius get on with Sir Edwin Lutyens ? 
sidered as a sort of ‘ portrait of the artist.’| It would be strange indeed if music, which 
‘Try to see the man in his music’ is one of the | is probably the most fluid of all the arts, should 
vaguest and most fallacious catchwords of/| be the first to acquire a set of fixed principles. 
musical criticism ; and it is only in the narrowest Mr. Newman here seems to have landed 
most matter-of-fact sense that it applies to| himself in a difficulty. Either he wiil have to 
Berlioz. Perhaps we may even say that a little | say that the other arts have a complete physio- 
too much of the man, of the individual and | logy, and yet are in the same parlous state as 
exceptional elements, crop up in his work,| music, or that it is impossible in any art to 
without expanding into wider significance. Or) have such a system as that for which he longs. 
maybe the interest of his music lies chiefly in} How can we escape the personal equation ? 
its grasp of the emotions of life as distinct from| Let us for the purpose of this argument grant 
esthetic emotion. Those of us who feel that | that all Mr. Newman's complaints of the present 
music is a pure art ‘ with a tremendous signifi- | state of musical criticism are justified. Let us 
cance of its own and no relation whatever to| admit that, as practised to-day, the work of 
the significance of life’ (Clive Bell’s definition | musical critics tells the reader more about the 
of art) would, in this case, naturally incline to| writer, than about the composer whom they 
pass a good deal of Berlioz’s by. If so, let us| criticise. Much might be said in defence of the 
ask again if there is another composer of whom | present system, but I will only say that Mr. 
the same might be said with any semblance of | Newman commits an injustice to himself, 
justification. The reply is obvious, and the| because very often he himself is the more in- 
conclusion that follows is that Berlioz stands | teresting personality than the composer of whom 
indeed as an exceptional, isolated figure in the} he is writing. Why does every intelligent 
reader of the Sunday Times—apart from the 
supermen, who, as one of them told us the other 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSICAL | day, first turn to the cricket news from Australia 
manera immediately rush to the musical page ? Is it 
CRITICISM Hesemen Wie Weamniin te 1 anc - . 
| because Mr. Newman can tell us more about a 
By A. KALiscu |composition from the mere reading of the score 
In four full-dress articles in the Sunday Times,| by his fireside? Or because we think he has 
and a fifth which purported to be a review of|a complete ‘ esthetic’ of musical criticism at 
Sir Henry Hadow’s ‘Collected Essays,’ Mr. | his finger-tips ? And should we be more anxious 
Ernest Newman has been lamenting the absence to read him if we did know all about his 
of any definite standard in musical criticism |4@Pparatus criticus? Probably not, if only 
and clamouring for the creation of what he| because in that case the element of the un- 
calls a ‘ physiology.’ }expected could be eliminated. Everyone who 
With deference, I think the word ‘ physiology ’ | knew the theory could be as good as he. 
is an unhappy choice. Ninety-nine people out| Setting esthetic theory aside for the moment, 
of a hundred will naturally imagine that it is| What is the alternative to the present state of 


history of music. 


a matter of nerves, brain-cells, circulation, | affairs ? 
respiration, and even of liver, but he categorically} Mr. Newman objects that we do not know 
tells us that those who think thus completely |enough about the composers ; but it seems to 
misunderstand him. 'me rather that we are in danger of knowing 
I am, however, in a little doubt what it is|too much and ending in the desperate straits 
that he does want, and I have an uneasy sus-|of the legendary professor of a German Uni- 
picion that he is not quite sure himself. He| versity, who declared that it was impossible to 
says he will deal with the subject more fully | appreciate the true inwardness of the second 
elsewhere, and then perhaps he will be able to| part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ without knowing 
enlighten us. Perhaps it does not pass the wit | exactly the totals of Goethe’s washing bills in 
of the plain man to find out for himself and|his youth and the reasons why he was often 
anticipate Mr. Newman. Let us try. irregular in his payments. There are many of 
In this case the analogy of the arts cannot| us who think that now we know enough about 
help us, for there is no art which does not suffer| the state of Beethoven's digestion when he 
from the same disability as music, and none in| wrote the slow movement of the seventh Sym- 
which standards can be said to be definitely | phony, or his thirst when he wrote the Finale 
fixed. For instance, is there more in common |of the ninth, we know all that is likely to be 
between the views of the Ars Poetica of Horace | useful about his reading, his friends, and his 
and the latest utterances of the leading critics|enemies. In fact, Mr. Newman does not make 
of the weekly press than there is (to use Mr.|it clear what he wants to know, except these 
Newman's own example) between Berlioz and | things which he says are irrelevant. 
Ravel? Can Mr. Michael Arlen understand; If Mr. Newman will cast his memory back to 
Matthew Arnold? Could Botticelli and Van! the days when he ‘ commenced author,’ he will 
Gogh have conversed for five minutes without | surely remember the melancholy rut into which 
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musical criticism had fallen, when most of the 
writers on musical events dealt in a singularly 
incompetent and uninteresting way with the 
elements of musical grammar. It is indeed his 
greatest claim on us all that he was among the 
first to lift musical criticism, in this country at 
any rate, out of this same rut. It is surely a 
libel to say that he wants us to return to the 
old pedantries. It may be that we do not 
particularly care to know how Beethoven's last 
Sonatas affect Mr. A or Mr. B, but it is surely 


more interesting than to be told in a soulless | 


professional way that in spite of many arbitrary 
eccentricities, the ‘ pedal points in the Sonata 
Op. 111 are treated with consummate skill.’ 
It is unfortunately true that much of the 
appreciation of music in these days is sad stuff, 
but it is surely better than that. But there 
seems to be no alternative other than that of 
dwelling on ‘ personal reactions’ ; 
of the matter is that we must wait and see till 
Mr. Newman tells us. 





Ad Libitum 
By ‘ FesTe’ 

Two readers ask me to discuss a couple of 
books. Reader A is enthusiastic about Mr. 
Colles’s ‘ Voice and Verse,’* and 
I shall agree with its main thesis. B sends me 
a copy of what is something of a miracle in 
these days of expensive books—a ‘ History of 
Music,’ 
sixpence.? 

In regard to ‘ Voice and Verse’ I am going 
to disappoint my correspondent by disagreeing 
with the author’s chief point. Judging from the 


numerous reviews of the book, I am in a minority | 


of one, so my opinion really counts for little or 
nothing. But I have been asked to say my 


puny say, and nothing can now stop me. | 


Moreover, I have for many years been in a state 
of monotonous agreement with almost every 
word of Mr. Colles’s; a friendly tilt will be a 
diversion for me, and will not be taken amiss 
by him. 


As a rule, to dissent from an author’s premise 


and main conclusion is to condemn his book. | 


‘Voice and Verse’ provides us with an excep- 
tion, for I read it with lively enjoyment and 
(I hope) with profit, in spite of remaining 
unconvinced by its principal argument. Here 
is the thesis with which Mr. Colles sets out : 


‘That music is based on 
impulses finding expression through the voice 
and answering to human needs which vary 
with circumstances ; that instrumental music 
is merely an extension of vocal music. At 
whatever stage we take the European 
development of the art of music we find its 
composers incorporating in their instrumental 





* Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. t Ernest Benn. 


and the sum | 


feels sure | 


by Prof. Buck, costing (hold tight !) | 


human | 


music their experience of vocal music. Every 
one of the recognised instrumental forms 
exhibits the process, and it is not outgrown 
as the forms mature. Rather it sinks deeper 
as the purely instrumental characteristics 
grow stronger.’ 

As a general statement this may be true, but 
it is not all the truth. In his emotional crises 
primitive man was of course vocal rather than 
instrumental, for the good reason that his voice 
was usually the only instrument handy at the 
moment. But we may be sure that he had his 
moments with contraptions made from hollow 


shells and other sonorous bodies, stretched 
ligaments, cow-horns, and drums of sorts. 
Much was no doubt done with sizable bones 


(of a recently-vanquished enemy for choice) 
| beaten on broad-bladed weapons—the marrow- 
bones and cleavers of a later period. When 
Bully Bottom said, ‘I have a reasonable good 
ear in music ; let us have the tongs and bones! ’ 
he was joining hands with the early Briton. 
Moreover, despite the fact that much dancing 
| was accompanied with song, it is pretty certain 
that rude contrivances of percussion were used 
las much. All the early advantages were on 
the side of the voice, of course, but instrumental 
music was a fair second, or what becomes of 
Jubal,‘ the father of all such as handle the 
‘harp and organ’? (But probably the higher 
criticism has long since wiped him out, poor 
'chap!) Man was always a singing animal, but 
he played as soon and as often as he had 
instruments. 


The debt of instrumental to vocal music was 
|inevitable, but there were two sides to the 
transaction. Against much that is purely vocal 
in early keyboard works may be set even 
more vocal music by later composers (especially 
Bach and Beethoven) that was conceived 
instrumentally. And the main grievance against 
much present-day song-music by the so-called 
‘advanced’ composers is that the singer is 
given music more apt for instruments. Mr. 
Colles says that the vocal element ‘ sinks deeper 
as the purely instrumental characteristics grow 
stronger.’ It does—so much so that it has long 
ago been almost entirely submerged. 


Nor can I agree that in the ‘ Forty-eight’ 
‘the traces of vocal origin are as strong as in 
the works of Bach’s primitive predecessors. 
|The subjects themselves are all of vocal range, 
rarely more than the compass of an octave .. . 
|the structure of each fugue is vocal . . The 
range of the subjects is surely due less to any 
vocal tradition than to the limitations of a pair 
of hands. A four-part (or even three-part) 
ifugue in which the subject extended much 
beyond the octave would almost certainly tend 
|to sprawl outside the player’s reach. As for 
‘the structure of the fugues, it may be argued 
| with reason that the vocal fugue owed its form 
|to the instrumental. Surely the keyboard 
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ricercart and canzone of the early Italians often 
went far nearer the genuine fugue than any 
choral efforts of the same period. 

Traces of vocal origin are seen in only a few 
of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ 7.e., the E flat in Book 2, 
the ‘Saints in Glory’ Fugue, &c. Oddly, 
Mr. Colles quotes the other E flat Fugue, 
and says that “ Bach’s development of his theme 
is that of choral music.’ But if ever there was 
a passage that owed its origin to the keyboard 
and to nothing else, it was the semiquaver 
figure which forms the codetta, and which is 
so extensively developed that it appears in 
thirty-one of the Fugue’s thirty-eight bars. 
Here it is, used as an episode : 

Ex. f. 


(orcas fie teritr. fe ieee tei &o. 


It is exactly right for the lie of the hand over 
a keyboard, and just as wrong for every other 
medium: There is no trace of vocal feeling in 
it. 
Chopin Nocturne Mr. Colles quotes. But (at 
the risk of appearing captious) I must part 
company with him concerning Chopin as a 
whole. It is true that to play through the 
Nocturnes is to realise that they are songs—‘ a 
glorification of the manners of Italian opera, 
particularly as exemplified in the style of 
Bellini.” But Chopin didn’t confine himself to 
Nocturnes (thank goodness!). The greater 
Chopin is in the Studies, Scherzos, and Preludes, 
which owe very little to any vocal influence, 
least of all to Bellini. And even the Nocturnes 
contain many pages that are anything but 
song-like. Chopin was, in fact, a _ purely 
instrumental composer, and he showed this by 
his comparative failure when he tried his hand 
as a song-writer. 


I think, then, that Mr. Colles works his 
opening proposition too hard. In fact (this 
being one of my argumentative and contrairy 
days) I feel disposed to take a view diametrically 
opposite, and contend that the art of music has 
suffered considerably from its vocal side. The 
words have been a snare and a stumbling-block 
to all concerned—the composer to whom a text, 
no matter how poor, is a very present help in 
trouble ; the singer who finds his best market 
in the syrup of the ‘lyric ’-monger; and the 
general public, which loses what little critical 
sense it has when a song is being handed out. 
Observe what happens at any gathering other 
than a public concert—and to some extent 
even there. Instrumental music, no matter 
how good or well performed, is usually re- 
garded as a background for chatter; but let 
some songster get to work, and no matter how 
bad the music or how faulty the singing the 
company is attentive. It would be a blessing 
if all vocal solos could be banned for a year, 
especially as there are so few able to sing with 
a degree of skill, taste, and musicianship 


i 





There zs such a trace in the tune of the! 


iseemed to 


comparable to that shown by the average good 
instrumentalist. We should then get down to 
real music: the pure milk of the word, sonatas, 
symphonies, and chamber works—just plain 
‘Ops.,’ with no programmatic or textual jam 
to help the vitiated palates and feeble stomachs. 
For them there are cinemas, restaurant bands, 
and, on high days, grand opera. However, 
more about opera later. 

Let us go back to the ‘ Forty-eight’ for a 
since that is ground chosen by 
Mr. Colles. He mentions the Fugues, but they 
are only one-half of the work—and in some 
respects the less inventive half. I said that 
few of the Fugues showed any marked vocal 
traces. When we turn to the Preludes we find 
such traces almost non-existent. In fact, they 
appear in only one out of the four dozen pieces 

-the E flat Prelude, in Book 1. Here bars 
10-15 might be a piece of a cappella music, and 
the rest of the movement derives from the 
organ. 


moment, 


As for Bach's predecessors, I am inclined to 
think that many of the faults in their work are 
due to their anxiety to get away from the vocal 
stvle before they had any significant instru- 
mental material to put in its place. They 
revel in their new-found freedom 
from the limitations of the voice, and their 
revels too often took the form of showy passages 
that bore us as much as they no doubt excited 
the players (who were generally the composers 
themselves). It happens that while I am 
writing this article there comes from Peters a 
new volume of Straube’s ‘ Alte Meister des 
Orgelspiels,’ wherein is abundant confirmation 
It contains some remarkably 


of this view. 

brilliant things by Briihns (1665-97), Bohm 
(1661-1733), Kerll (1627-93), and Froberger 
(1615 2-67). (The showiness ot Buxtehude is 


so familiar to most organist-readers that I pass 
him over.) 

If it be objected that these men were so near 
Bach as to be contemporaries as well as pre- 
decessors (though most of their composing was 
finished by the time his was well under way), 
we mav go farther back to that remarkable 
man Tunder, the discovery of whose excellence 
as a choral composer has recently caused some 
stir. As a keyboard writer (1f we may judge 
from the few examples available) he was a 
tremendous chap, writing organ music with 
bold harmonies, difficult double pedal and 
widespread manual parts that have not the 
slightest suggestion ot vocal origin. And there 
were also pre-Bach French composers doing 
much the same thing—in fact, the early French 
writers seem to have been ahead of the Germans 
in some ways. 

I mention these examples, not for the sake 
of merely making a point, but because I have 
long felt that the traditional view of the early 
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| 
instrumental composers does them a lot less/we actually see ‘ the guidons marching by ’ and 
than justice. When I was in the pupil stage, | the ancient woman, ‘ blear-eyed, hardly human’; 
one of the first things I was taught in regard to| must we hear her broken accents, instead of 
the evolution of style was that the 17th-century| having them merely suggested by a slight 
composers could think only in terms of vocal | change of tone on the part of the singer? If so, 
polyphony, and accordingly wrote keyboard| Heaven help us! The future has nothing for 
pieces accommodatingly labelled ‘ apt for viols|}us but the cinema, and art will soon be one 
or voices.’ No doubt much of their work was | long series of ‘ close-ups.’ 


as suitable for voices as for instruments, but it | c = mC —— 
decent seem Somebody wrote somewhere recently tha 


to have occurred to historians | <siageaes. J : ' 
that when a composer transplanted the choral | OPeratic singing was the highest pinnacle in 
idiom to instruments he may have done so|V0cal art, and Mr. Colles too seems inclined 
from choice, and because he felt that what he|t® exaggerate its importance. Surely a fine 
wished to express called for that grave and Lieder-singer takes the top place. Those of us 
sustained style which is at least as effective on|Who sat at the feet of Plunket Greene in his 
strings or on the organ as when sung. palmy days, and heard him reel off thirty odd 
# i songs, taking us at will over the whole range of 

It was also a favourite means of obtaining| moods, and switching us from one period and 
contrast. Does the first part of Bach’s ‘ St.| country to another, with no aid beyond a piano- 
Anne’ Fugue sound less mature than the two| forte accompaniment, may well ask what 
sections that follow? Yet it is pure vocal | operatic singer can do a like interpretative feat. 
music ; transposed down, it would be so good | And P. G. could do this, not with one programme 
a piece of choral writing that it might pass for | but with many, all made up of words and music 
an original. Nevertheless, it is equally perfect |of a quality that few operas can maintain for 
as organ music. And, mutatis mutandis, we|so long a stretch. Your born song-singer is 
might say the same of most of the slow sections | your true’ Pied Piper: he has us all at his heels, 








in the string works of Byrd and Purcell. 

Such things as the ‘ St. Anne’ Fugue serve as 
reminders that Bach’s keyboard writing was 
far less aggressively instrumental in style than 
that of his immediate predecessors; and the 
more mature his work, the greater its dependence 
on plain statement rather than on showy acces- 
sories. As for the Elizabethans, despite that 
“apt for viols and voices’ label, they wrote 
keyboard pieces that will tie up many a dashing 
pianist to-day. 


So, in fine, I beg leave to differ (as contestants 
in the local Debating Society say) in toto and 
ab initio with Mr. Colles’s premise that instru- 
mental music is merely an extension of vocal, 
and that the vocal idiom was not outgrown as 
the instrumental forms matured. 


In his final chapter Mr. Colles says very truly 
that ‘Dramatic expression of words through 
song is an essential stage through which a 
nation’s music must pass if it is to maintain 
its identity.’ I am not so sure, however, that 
in order to make the most of song we must 
bring it into ‘musical drama of some sort 
(which for convenience we call Opera).’ 
Germany had a rich treasury of song before 
Wagner had written his best work. Had there 
never been a single German opera the nation 
would still have expressed itself in song through 


Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf, with a | 


completeness and subtlety to which opera can add 
nothing. 


Opera can do no more for song than | 


| whereas his limelighted and bedizened brother 
| of the opera gives us no more than an occasional 
| thrill with yawns between. 

But the conclusion of Mr. Colles’s with which 
I fall out most is this: ‘ If we are not going to 
| have English opera, in the end we are not going 
|to have British music.’ 

What! Was there no British music before 
|Purcell tried his hand at opera? And (to 
reverse the proposition) how much English 
opera was there during the Elizabethan period ? 
|I rub my eyes on seeing so sane a critic bring 
forward opera as the acid test, the sine qua non, 
and the crux (the local Debating Society has 
me in its toils again!). If the test holds, Italy 
has been the most musical of countries for 
generations, and is now in danger of decline 
because some of her younger composers 
|are trying to get away from opera and to 
|develop a symphonic school. Germany was far 
behind her in Beethoven’s day (!). Franck and 
Berlioz did France a bad turn by giving her 
something more solid than the trivial operas 
which the misguided and no doubt prejudiced 
Bruneau declared had ‘almost dealt a death- 
blow to music.’ 


| If Mr. Colles’s proposition holds _ good, 
|Germany’s musical greatness began with 
|Weber and Wagner, for there was, strictly 
speaking, no German opera before. (Mozart's 
|are, on the whole, Italian operas written by a 
German.) The English revival under Parry, 





load it with costume and properties, the usual| Stanford, Elgar, Mackenzie, must have failed 
result being to coarsen it and leave nothing to| because it has given us no English opera that 
the imagination. Would Charles Wood’s|has taken its place in the repertory. But did 
‘ Ethiopia saluting the colours ° be finer as an/the revival begin with these composers ? Surely 
episode in an opera than it is as a song? Must not. ‘ Maritana’ and ‘ The Bohemian Girl’ 
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stepped straight into the repertory and stayed 
there, so the credit for the re-birth of English 
music must go to Wallace and Balfe. 
No! It won’t wash. Let us have English 
opera by all means, and the sooner the better. 
As Mr. Colles says, it will provide an opening 
for the talented young musicians who are being 
turned out in hundreds from our training 
institutions. But whenever it comes, its 
incidence will have little bearing on the standard 
of English music in general. It may even lower 
that standard, for, as has been well said, in 
opera it is always the worst features that gain 
the most applause, and the works of the second- 
and third-rate composers almost monopolise the 
stage. Only in real music—especially chamber 
and symphonic works—do the lesser men find 
their level. 





I am sure that Mr. Colles is under no illusions 
as to the relative unimportance of opera in the 
musical scheme ; and I dwell on his astonishing 
dictum because it has been extensively quoted 
and made the most of by opera ‘fans.’ The 
‘fan’ proudly points to a galaxy of great 
composers who have written opera. But how 
often do we see their names on the bill? A 


state of the art in the Spanish capital. Opera 
at Madrid is poor, he said; the public demand 
merely a star singer—a tenor for choice—with 
plenty of long-held high notes. The chief 
patrons of the opera are wealthy folk who 
will not attend symphony concerts, which de- 
pend for their existence on the professional and 
middle classes. What is the opera doing for 
Spanish music and music in Spain ?) 


As I said at the beginning of this article, my 
timid dissent from Mr. Colles’s main thesis and 
}conclusion does not detract from the value of 
ithe book. It is full of good matter, with, for 
lcore, a study of Purcell that is easily the best 
| thing so far done in that way. So good is it 
that one wishes Mr. Colles would work it up 
into the exhaustive book on Purcell that has 
| yet to be written. I had noted for quotation 
|many happily expressed bits of wisdom, but 
| space is running out, and I have still to say a 
'few words about Prof. Buck’s sixpennyworth. 
|All I can do, therefore, is to add a hearty 
2 Hear! Hear!’ to the chorus of approval that 
ihas greeted ‘ Voice and Verse.’ 





The price is only one of several astonishing 
'things about Dr. Buck’s ‘ History of Music.’ 


run of Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, Schubert, or| Others are its novel plan, the skilful condensa- 
even Mozart, would put up the shutters of any/tion, the freshness with which much that is 
opera house, and its fortunes could be revived |necessarily familiar has been expressed, and 
only by a course of Puccini, early Verdi (for we | (above all, perhaps) the breadth of outlook. 


are rarely allowed to hear ‘ Falstaff’ and “in the belief that under- 
standing should proceed from the known to the 
/unknown,’ Dr. Buck has written the history of 
|music backwards in seven chapters—Music at 
|the present time; The Romantic movement ; 
|The Viennese School ; The Contrapuntal age ; 
'The Renaissance ; The Vocal Millennium ; and 
'the Infancy of music. He prefaces these with 
a thoughtful chapter on the Meaning of History. 
The backwards method works out far more 
‘naturally than one would expect. It is, in fact, 
a refreshing change to start reading a history 
|of music that doesn’t open with an account of 
‘the Cypriote double-flute (circa 600 B.c.), the 
'folk-music of the Jebusites, the Hittites, and 
the Amalekites, or that well-thumbed treatise 
the ‘ Sangitaratnakara’ of Sarfigadeva (1210- 
1247).* 

Dr. Buck’s thumbnail method nowhere 
better shown than in his glance at contemporary 
‘the tongue-tied eloquence of 


‘ Otello’), Massenet, Leoncavallo, 
one performance of the ‘ Ring,’ and a few 
isolated ones of Wagner's other operas. 
(Recently-published statistics of opera per- 
formances in Germany show that Mozart, with 
762 performances, came below Lortzing, who 
pipped him by five, with 767.) The great 
composers’ operatic misses far outnumber their 
hits. Only Wagner kept on hitting, and his hits 
will survive when the  musical-film has 
superseded the opera, because they have the 
merit of being strong just where most popular 
operas are weak—on the purely musical side. 
Long after the cinema has swallowed the opera 
house, our descendants will be listening to the 
cream of Wagner, either in the concert-room or 
as film accompaniments. 


I admit that I have said some of this before, 


but the repetition has been necessary in order 
to support my argument. To the reader who 
hastily assumes that I am prejudiced against 
opera I reply that, on the contrary, [ am a warm 
admirer of that form of entertainment. There 
are several operas that I have found quite 
enjoyable ; and my dislike of the rest has been 
due to disappointment with some of the mere 
details, such as the music, or the story, or the 
English translation, or the whatnots. 


(Mr. Fernandez-Arbos, conductor of the 
Madrid Orchestra, has just been telling an 
American music journalist something about the 


Mascagni, | 


'As to the plan: 


is 


composers, é.f., 
Sibelius,’ ‘the appealing querulousness of 


Ravel,’ ‘ the brilliant rhodomontade of Strauss’ ; 
Bartok ‘ is still apparently in doubt as to how 
he should express the things he undoubtedly 
has to say’: Bloch, ‘ after amazing the world 
by his ability to translate the whole spirit of 
Israel into music, goes deliberately into the 
wilderness in search of quarter-tones’; the 
music of Schénberg and his followers ‘ has had 
time to establish itself beyond the range of a 





convinced me that this generally 
But see Brit. Mus. 


~ ® Recent researches have 
| accepted date is wrong. 
| Add. MS, 10,421,8878. 


It should be 1210-48 n.s. 
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few intellectual devotees, and it has, to all | 
appearance, failed ; and the gospel that attracts | 
no congregation must ultimately die of inanition.’ 

Bax is ‘fresh and vigorous, full of intensely 
musical feeling,’ but always creates ‘ a suspicion 

that he “ went modern”’ a little against his| 
better judgment.’ Stravinsky has attracted his 

young coterie ‘more by his astonishing vir- 

tuosity—one might almost say “ slickness ’’— 

than by any great value in his content or depth | 
in his emotion ; and it looks as if his disciples | 
are being forced, after their apprenticeship, to 

re-discover themselves.’ 


The sketch of Beethoven, too long to quote, 
and too compact to sample, is among the book’s 
best pages; the essential conservatism of 
Wagner is well shown; the origin of equal 
temperament—a puzzle to many a musical man | 
in the street—is so simply explained that the 
reader who fails to understand deserves to 
remain in darkness. And so I might go on, 
listing the excellences of this miniature history. 
Instead, I point out a couple of what I think | 
are small slips: Carl Phillip Emanuel Bach is 
usually credited with the invention of sonata | 
form, and Dr. Buck (p. 40) appears to agree. | 
Historians always seem to overlook or under- | 
estimate John Sebastian’s share in the sonata. 
His Organ Trio-Sonatas come very near to the | 
real thing, with their definite second subjects, | 
recapitulation, and key schemes. On p. 52 
recitativo secco is said to be unaccompanied—a 
misleading way of showing that it was supported 
by an occasional chord, instead of by a definite 
accompaniment (stromento). 


I add that this history fills only seventy-nine 
small pages, and it fills them to such purpose 
that there is not a redundant sentence. I 
started to give it a ‘ reviewer’s skim’; I ended 
by reading every word; and it now takes its 
place on my shelves with its fatter fellow- 
histories of music—a minnow among the 
Tritons, but well in the swim. 


NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. Grattan FLoop 
XL.—PETER PHILIPs 
Recent research has shed much light on the 


career of Peter Philips, and has supplemented the 
admirable memoir by the late William Barclay 
Squire in Grove's ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians’ (third edition, vol. 4). On this account | 
it may be well to include him in the present series, 
adding a little, and correcting not a few of the 
biographical statements that have hitherto 

appeared 
Born in 156}, most probably in Devonshire, 
Peter Philips studied music in the choir of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, under Master Sebastian 
Westcote,* from 1572 to 1578. His name occurs 
as a choirboy of St. Paul’s in the year 1574, as} 
appears from the Visitation Book of Bishop Edwin | 
Sandys (Bishop of London’s Registry). We meet | 
with an interesting reference to him in Westcote’s 
* See No 


VIII. of the present series. 


will, dated April 3, 1582, namely, a bequest of 
£5 13s. 4d. to Peter Philips, ‘remaining in my 
house ’—a fact which suggests that Philips, after 
his voice broke, continued to lodge in his master’s 
house until 1582. He fled to Antwerp in 1588. 

Philips began to compose prior to the year 1580, 
as there is a Pavan by him, dated 1580,* in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (i. 343), with the note 
‘the first one Philips made.’ In this same 
Virginal Book is a Fantasia by him dated 1582 
(i. 352). After the year 1590 there are ample 
evidences of the wonderful musical powers of the 
English exile. In 1591 was published at Antwerp 
his collection of madrigals, ‘Melodia Olympica ’ 
(dated December 1, 1590), of which editions 
appeared in 1594 and 1611. This was followed 
by his ‘ Primo Libro de Madrigali,’ for six voices, 
printed by Phalése in 1596. 

In 1597 Philips was appointed organist to the 
Archduke and Archduchess Albert and Isabella ; 
and in 1598 his eight-part madrigals appeared, a 
work reprinted in 1599, and again in 1615. In 
this same year (1598) his old _ school-fellow, 
Thomas Morley, included two of Philips’s English 
vocal pieces in his ‘ Madrigals to five voices,’ 
and it is to be noted that Morley also inserted a 
Pavan and a Galliard by Philips in his ‘ Consort 
Lessons * (1599). 

Mr. Henry Davey thus writes : 

‘Philips, who remained a Romanist, took 
Holy Orders and left England; he became 
Canon of Bethune, and afterwards lived at 
Rome, then was appointed one of the three 
organists to the Viceroy of the Netherlands ; 
and in 1610 Canon of Soignies, where he still 
lived in 1633.’ 

This sentence contains several errors. Philips did 
not take Holy Orders before leaving England ; he 
does not appear to have lived at Rome; his 
canonry at Bethune was only obtained in 1622; 
and he did not live at Soignies in 1633, as he died 
in 1628. 

As to the date of Philips’s ordination, I take it 
to be 1601,¢ and it seems most probable that he 
became a priest in order to qualify himself for a 
benefice ; anyhow, it is certain that on March 9, 
1610, he was appointed to a canonry in the 
Collegiate Church of St. Vincent, at Soignies—an 
old Irish foundation. Previous to his appointment 
he had published, in 1603, his ‘ Second Book of 
Madrigals ’ for six voices, at Antwerp (dedicated 
to his patrons the Archduke and Archduchess), 
of which a second edition appeared in 1615. 

After the year 1610, Philips abandoned secular 
writing and devoted himself exclusively to sacred 
music, as became a Canon of Soignies. His first 
published collection of pieces, ‘Cantiones Sacre,’ 
for five voices, appeared from Phalése’s press in 
1612. and were dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
This volume was followed. a year later by 
another bearing a similar title, for eight voices, 
dedicated to St. Peter. In 1613 was also 
published, by Phalése, his ‘Gemmule Sacre 
Binis et Ternis Vocibus cum Basso Continuo ad 
Organum,’ of which editions appeared in 1616 
and 1621. 

Quite a delightful little volume by Philips, 
entitled ‘Les Rossignols Spirituels,’ was issued 

* Published in Morley’s ‘ Consort Lessons’ (1599), and in Senart's 
* Den Lusthof ’ (1603). 


+ He was a student of logic at Douai in December, 1598 (State 
Papers, Domestic Series, P.R.O., vol. 269, No . 
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by Jean Virulier, of Valenciennes, in 1616, being a 


collection of hymns or motets, including a ‘ Hodie | 


Maria Virgo’ (s.s.s.T.) signed by J. Palestrina. 


In this work Philips’s name appears as ‘ Organist | 
to their most Serene Highnesses the Archduke | 


and Archduchess.’ . A second edition was 
issued in 1621, and a third (posthumously) in 
1631. He also published, in 1616, another volume 


of sacred music, ‘ Delicie Sacre Binis et Ternis 


Vocibus, cum Basso Continuo ad Organum,’ 
dedicated to his viceregal patrons, a second 


edition of which appeared in 1622. 

On January 5, 1621, as is recorded by Bergmans 
in his ‘L’Organiste des Archiducs Albert et 
Isabelle, Peter Philips’ (Gand, 1903), Philips 
exchanged his post as Canon of Soignies with 
Jerome van der Berghe for a perpetual chaplaincy 
in the Church of Saint Germain at Tirlemont 
(Brabant). Less than a year later he was 
appointed Canon of Bethune, a title which he 
is given in his collection of ‘ Litanies of Loreto’ 
(set for from four to five voices, with basso 


continuo, published by Phalése in 1623), and in| 


the second edition of the eight-part ‘ Cantiones 
Sacre,’ which appeared in the year 1625. 

Canon Philips lost his munificent patron, the 
Archduke Albert, on July 15, 1621, and at the 


funeral of this Prince, on March 12, 1622, he 
walked in the procession, heading the Court 
Chaplains. An interesting memento of the 
funeral procession was published by Jacques 


Francquart, at Brussels, in 1623, in which the} 


portrait of Philips appeared. 

Philips’s last work was the first part of his 
‘Paradisus Sacris Cantionibus conditus, una, 
duabus, et tribus vocibus decantibus,’ dated 
Brussels, April, 1628. He died soon after, as is 
recorded in an entry from the notebook of Dr. 


John Southcote, published by the Catholic Record | 


Society : ‘1628. Peter Phillips, priest, died at 
Brussels’ (vol. 1, p. 113). Dr. Fellowes gives the 
date of his death as 1625, but 1628 is correct. 
Other writers, including Barclay Squire, in 
‘Grove,’ tell us that Philips was Canon of 
Soignies ‘till his death in 1633,’ but this state- 
ment is probably due to the fact that the second 
and third parts of his ‘ Paradisus’ appeared in 
1630 and 1633 respectively. As a fact, these two 
volumes were published posthumously. 

Philips had a wonderful reputation on the 
Continent, but, as Mr. Squire writes, ‘ he was not 
forgotten in England,’ as is evidenced from the 
following extract from Peacham’s ‘Compleat 
Gentleman ’ (London, 1627) : 


‘Nor must I here forget our rare Countrey- 
man, Peter Phillips, Organist to their Altezza’s 
at Brussels, now one of the greatest Masters of 
Musicke in Europe. Hee hath sent us over many 
excellent Songs, as well Motets as Madrigels ; 
he affecteth altogether the Italian veine.’ 


In recent years Philips has come into his own 
in England, and much of his sacred music was 
revived at Downside and at Westminster 
Cathedral by Sir Richard Terry. At the sept- 
centenary celebrations in commemoration of 
St. Francis, at Assisi, in October, 1926, Philips’s 
Motet in honour of the great founder of the 
Friars Minor, ‘O Virum Mirabilem,’ for 
voices, was sung—as edited by Mr. H. B. Collins, 
from ‘ Cantiones Sacre ’ (1612). 


five | 


XLI. 
Strictly speaking, Orlando Gibbons can scarcely 
| be classed as a Late Tudor composer, but inasmuch 
as his upbringing at Cambridge was of that period, 
and as he was steeped in the traditions of the 
Elizabethan composers, he may fittingly close the 
present series. Moreover, Dr. Fellowes styles him 
‘one of the most important figures among the 
Tudor school of English musicians,’ and a special 
|folio volume is devoted to him in the Carnegie 
‘Tudor Church Music ’ Hence it may be 
well to summarise his biography. 


To the average man Gibbons is known 
only by his Service in F, his ‘ Hosanna to the 
|Son of David,’ and his madrigal, ‘ The Silver 
Swan,’ but these represent only a small fragment 
of the numerous compositions—more than a 
hundred and fifty—which perpetuate his fame. 


child of 


—~ORLANDO GIBBONS 


series. 


Orlando Gibbons was the youngest 
| William Gibbons, one of the Norwich ‘ waytes,’ 
and was born at Oxford in December, 1583. He 
entered the choir of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
| February, 1593, and continued there until 1599, 
| matriculating in the Easter term, 1598. After his 
voice broke he was (apparently) appointed assistant 
| choirmaster, and between the years 1601 and- 1603 
for providing musical 


was paid special fees 


performances. 


So great was Gibbons’s reputation in 1603 that 
he was made organist of the Chapel Royal on 
March 21, 1604. He graduated Mus. B. at Cam- 
bridge in 1606, and was incorporated at Oxford 
ad eundem on July 14, 1607. Not only was he a 
brilliant organist ; he was also an incomparable 
| virginalist, and in 1611 he collaborated with Byrd 
‘and Bull in the virginal collection entitled 
|‘ Parthenia,’ he being then a little over twenty- 
seven years of age. Out of the twenty-one pieces 
in this printed work, Gibbons contributed six, of 


which his ‘ Fantazia of Foure Parts’ is a really 
great work.’ * 
Between the vears 1611 and 1618 he received 


many marks of Court favour, and in September, 
1619, was appointed Court Virginalist, at a salary 
of £46 a year; he was also one of H.M. Musicians, 
at a further salary of £40. In 1612 appeared his 
only volume of madrigals, entitled ‘ First Set of 
Madrigals or Motetts of 5 Parts,’ containing 
twenty numbers, including such gems as ‘ The 
Silver Swan,’ ‘ Now each flow’ry bank of May, 
‘ What is our life ?’ ‘ Dainty, fine bird,’ ‘ Ah, dear 
heart,’ and ‘ Nay, let me weep. 

Gibbons’s ‘ Cryes of London’ is remarkable for 
having parts for viola and a superimposed vocal 
score for S.A.T.B., and is in reality an ‘ In Nomine’ 
for strings, one of the viols playing the plainsong 
melody ‘ Gloria Tibi Trinitas.’ This Fancy was 
probably composed circa 1614, and it is certain 
that one of the MSS. containing it was written by 
Thomas Myriell in 1616. 

On the occasion of the founding of the Chair of 
History at Oxford, by Camden, on May 17, 1622, 
Gibbons was, at Camden’s request, given the degree 
of D. Mus., another recipient of the degree being 


® Orlando’s brother Ferdinando was one of the Waits of Lincoln. 
Dr. Fellowes writes: ‘ Of Ferdinando nothing is known beyond the 
| fact that he is mentioned in the wills of his mother and his brother 
Ellis.’ But in the Corporation Records of Lincoln, under the date of 
June 8, 1611, a livery was ordered to Ferdinando Gibbons, one of the 
City’s musicians. 
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William Heather (founder of the Chair of Music at 
Oxford). A year later, in 1623, Gibbons was 
given the post of organist of Westminster Abbey, 
where he took part in the funeral service of James I. 

Early in June, 1625, Gibbons was summoned 
to bring the Chapel Royal choristers to Canterbury 
to greet the new Queen, who had been married by 
proxy to King Charles I., at Paris, on May 11. 
On the feast of Pentecost, June 5, he was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, and died, being buried on 
the following day in Canterbury Cathedral, where 
a tablet was erected to his memory, with his bust 
and coat of arms. He died intestate, but his 
widow, Elizabeth, obtained letters of adminis- 
tration on July 13, 1626. 

Thanks to the efforts of the late Sir Frederick 
Bridge, a Gibbons Commemoration was given at 
Westminster Abbey on June 5, 1907, attended 
by the Worshipful Company of Musicians, and a 
replica of the Canterbury bust was presented to 
the Abbey by the late C. T. D. Crews, who also 
defrayed the expense of the Commemoration. The 
many celebrations of 1925 are of too recent date 
to dwell on. Gibbons’s chief monument, however, 
is his Church music, which is now available to all. 


THE PRAYER BOOK VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS, AND ITS MUSICAL RENDERING 
By G. C. 


Canon of Durham, and Professor of Greek and Classical Literature 
in the University of Durham. 


RICHARDS 


In 1535, Miles Coverdale translated the Psalms. 
When the Great Bible of 1539-41 (often called 
Cranmer’s Bible because of Cranmer’s Preface to 
six of its seven editions) came out, a large part of 
the work had been done by Coverdale, and we 
may attribute the Psalter to him with some 
confidence. He had, in composing his version, 
made considerable use of the Latin translation of 
the Old Testament by Sebastian Miinster, Court 
preacher at Heidelberg. He was, of course, like 
every divine of the day, familiar with Latin, and 
could speak it and write it as a means of com- 
munication with foreign scholars. It is therefore 
prima facie likely that this would affect his 
version, and so it does, though not in the way we 
the 


should expect (?.e., in vocabulary) but in 
another direction. 
Within the last twenty years considerable 


progress has been made in the analysis of ancient 
prose rhythm. Prof. Thaddeus Zielinski’s study 
of Cicero’s speeches first drew attention to the 
subject in this country, and Prof. A. C. Clark, of 
Oxford, has found his results of the greatest use 
in establishing the text of Cicero’s speeches. 
Almost every year scholars are applying the 
results of these researches to fresh Latin authors. 


The Roman orators borrowed from Greece a 
rhythmical termination to the rhetorical sentence 
(‘ Clausula ’), which had certain definite variations. 
The most common were : 
L. =—- UV — VU : cretic and trochee. 
morte ui cistis. : with its metrical 
equivalent. 
—-UU-!|-—U 
esse uide | atur. ; an ending the 
frequency of which 
in Cicero drew 


ridicule upon him. 





4 -U— -U-— : double cretic. 
cessit au | daciae. 
gg =—U=—- |-U-— 


: cretic followed by two 
trochees. 


gaudium peruenir. 


If occasionally three long’syllables (‘ Molossus ’) 
or long two shorts long (‘Choriambus’) are 
allowed as substitutes for a cretic, and, of course, 
allowing the final syllable to be long or short, we 
account for 84.7 per cent. of the 17,902 ‘ clausulz ’ 
in Cicero’s speeches. 

The pleasure given to the ear (‘ Cicero Orator,’ 
198, uoluptas aurium) caused this rhythmical 
arrangement to affect all prose writers, historians, 
and Christian writers as well as orators. St. 
Cyprian uses the three simple forms as given above 
almost monotonously. Presently, however, the 
sense of quantity began to disappear, and yet the 
rhythmical system persisted and triumphantly 
adapted itself to the stress accent alone. Thus 
ultimately we find : 


1. génus hum | anum; 
2. bdéna re | média ; 


pérue | nire ; * 


3. gatdia | 
which are quite wrong from the point of view of 
quantity : 
UU 
(.)-U U U U 


but quite right from the accentual point of view. 

Finally, the rules of the ‘ cursus,’ as it came to 
be called, were drawn up for the guidance of the 
Papal Chancery in the 12th century, and dominated 
European Latin down to the Renaissance, when 
scholars deliberately departed from it. But it had 
rooted itself too deeply in the Church to be 
discarded, and it was only natural that it should 
affect any translation from the Latin into the 
vernacular. 

I have recently been investigating its effect on 
the Prayer Book. I thought at first that I was 
the pioneer in this field, but Mr. John Shelly, in 
a short article in the Church Quarterly Review for 
1912, can claim that honour. What he states 
there is absolutely correct. He found that in 
sixty per cent. of the Collects the ‘cursus’ was 
obeyed. The Collect for the Annunciation has all 
three forms in the Latin, and those forms slightly 
modified in the English. I started with the 
Litany, in which I found that of the thirty-one 
petitions with which it begins, every one conforms 
to the ‘ cursus’ with one slight variation, which 
can be briefly explained. 

The medieval names given to the three usual 
varieties are (1) Planus, (2) Tardus, (3) Velox. It 
is greatly to be desired that we should continue 
to use this nomenclature. Some names must be 
devised, and though we may justly think that 
2 and 3 might have been better inverted, there 
is a great advantage in adhering to the old 
system. 

' An analysis of the thirty-one petitions shows 
that eight are ordinary ‘cursus planus,’ ¢.g., 
‘mércy upoén us’; eight are Cicero’s variation, 
which (now that the sense of quantity has 
gone) means the insertion of an extra syllable, 


(a 


}U UU jU UU 


* I have deliberately taken the illustrations given by Prof. Clark. 
It would be easy to illustrate by examples the gradual disappearance 
of the quantitative rhythm until it was entirely replaced by accentual 
rhythm. 
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e.g., ‘ miserable sinners.’ In some cases ‘ planus’ 
is, on the other hand, docked of a final syllable. This 
is to be expected in the English language, which 
is so full of strong monosyllables, some of which, 
e.g., ‘all,’ seem to occupy more time in pro- 
nunciation than others, almost ‘ aw-awl.’ So in 
the Litany we find ‘ under our | féét.’ This makes 
seventeen cases of ‘ planus’; there are nine of 
‘tardus,’ either ordinary (‘shdéw it ac- | -cérdingly’), 
or with an extra syllable (‘ céming of the | Hély 
Ghost’), and five of ‘ velox,’ e.g., ‘ Angry with | ts 
for | éver.’ 

I was then prepared for something similar in 
the Psalms; and I find that in seventy-five per 
cent. of the verses the ‘cursus’ is observed in 
both halves, very seldom in the same form in 
both, though occasionally, perhaps to express 
identity of meaning, e.g., ‘ briise them with a | réd 
of | iron: . pieces like a | pdtter’s | véssel.’ 

It is now patent that the Anglican chant, with 
its three and four bars, arose quite naturally and 
normally, and modern attacks upon it are only 
ridiculous. ‘ Velox’ suggested the four bars, 
‘planus’ suggested the three, and ‘tardus’ is 
applicable to either half, as plainly we may 
emphasise its last syllable and separate it from 
the others. It is, however, equally clear that if| 
we are to have a system of pointing in which every 
syllable is properly pronounced (and let me remark 
that a monosyllable may have a stress accent by | 
itself and lose it in a sentence), and no unimportant | 
word has a strong accent (and this is the object} 
of the most recent Psalters), it must be realised | 
that this is unattainable if we persist in two-time | 
chants. Anyone can see this if he tabulates the 
permissible variations (Psalm 1) : 








1. ‘Planus ’—‘ gédly shall | pérish’; but often: 
‘ doéth it shall | prosper.’ 

2. ‘Tardus ’—‘ cise himself | d4y and night’; but 
often: ‘ planted by the | waterside.’ 

3. ‘ Velox ’—‘stéod in the | way of | sinners’ ; 
but often (Psalm 2) : ‘ furiously | rage to 
géther.’ 

On the other hand, triple time can meet every 

requirement : 


| x | } | } RRM] 2 
()e- ee|\ad e or e- | 


x | | x 8 | 

Be ee sc 2@\1|9 Te we@eiac e|2- 
Wid cela | or @- iy I} did e 

But the application of this new knowledge I, | 
who am no musician, must leave to the musicians. 
I have written, because I want them to understand, | 
in the first instance, how Coverdale would have | 
recited his own version. He would have been | 
entirely guided in that—instinctively, of course, 
not consciously—by his constant use of the Latin | 
language. A small committee could meet and} 
point the Psalms with complete agreement in a 
very few hours if they all accepted these con-| 
clusions; they might be in disagreement as to 
perhaps five per cent. of the total number of| 
verses. When this was done, it would be the 
task of musicians to write us chants which in| 
singing should do no violence to the natural spoken 
rendering. At present Psalters are constantly being 
produced which do not take into account the| 
essential facts. 





BRITISH FOLK-SONG ABROAD ¥ 
By FRANK Howes 

Five singers, a bagpiper, and an odd-job man 
one day early in this year set sail from Harwich 
to persuade the Continent of Europe that the 
folk-music of Britain is varied, characteristic, and 
lovely. Too big an undertaking, of course, to be 
accomplished in the three concerts that we gave, 
but since one of them was broadcast from Cologne 
and was heard, to my knowledge, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, we covered some of the ground. At 
The Hague, and at Cologne, we were able to 
employ a more intimate kind of persuasion. 

Last summer an invitation came from the 
Cologne branch of the International Contemporary 
Music Society to the British Music Society to 
provide a programme of British folk-music for a 
series of concerts in which every country in 
Europe sent representatives to perform its charac- 
teristic national folk-music. The B.M.S. called 
upon the Folk-Song Society to co-operate, with 
the result that I was given certain advice and 
asked to undertake the expedition. I found 
sufficient courage to face Continental criticism 
from former experience at summer-schools at 
Oxford of presenting British folk-song to audiences 
of foreigners, who not only make its acquaintance 
with pleasure but will sing it communally with 
the greatest alacrity 

I knew from this that if folk-music can be 
convincingly presented, there is no doubt of its 
reception. I therefore proceeded to devise a 
programme on lines that would be as representative 


las possible—representative, that is, of local 


character ; of the different kinds of folk-song (long 
narrative ballads, love songs, sea songs, work songs, 
singing games, religious songs, street cries, &c.) ; 
of the different collectors and arrangers (Lucy 
Broadwood, now the president of the English 
Folk-Song Society, Cecil Sharp, Vaughan Williams, 
Sir Richard Terry, W. G. Whittaker, Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser, Holst, Sweeting, Fuller-Maitland, and 
Herbert Hughes) ; of the different ways of singing 
them (unaccompanied, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, and in vocal ensemble). 

The Celtic songs presented a difficulty which I 
never completely overcame. It was the view of 
the Folk-Song Society that Welsh songs and the 
Gaelic songs of Scotland and Ireland should be 
sung only by singers with the corresponding quality 
of blood in their veins. This injunction I could 
not carry out in its complete purity, but I found a 
contralto singer in my friend Miss Denne Parker 
who was quite Caledonian enough to give the full 
flavour of the Hebridean songs, which it seemed to 
me must at any cost be represented. If I could 
have found a Welsh tenor able to sing folk- 
songs with the requisite simplicity of style, that 
would have brought in Wales. But I failed to 
do this, and Ireland got in only by the skin of its 
teeth because Miss Adelaide Rind, who has the 
largest repertory of folk-song of any singer I know, 
suggested the little Dublin fragment arranged by 
Hughes, ‘ I will walk with my love.’ This proved 


| to be one of the songs which made the most marked 


impression. The Isle of Man had to be passed 
over for lack of space. In fact, my failure to give 
fair representation to the various racial and local 
flavours found in these islands was my salvation, 
for I found as it was that my programme was 
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already too long, and only a very firm letter from 


duration 
within 


about the 
enthusiasm 


our German hosts 
concerts kept my 
bounds. 

In the event, i.e., after my singers had made 
their suggestions, the programme assumed this 
form. We began with the long ballad ‘ The twa’ 


practical 


of the} 


sisters o’' Binnorie,’ sung in Whittaker’s Northum- | 


brian version. Our tenor, Mr. Hugh Haworth, 
was the narrator, while the other singers assumed 


a character apiece whenever the drama employed | 


direct speech. No accompaniment was employed 
until the harp was mentioned. Mr. Ernest Potts’s 
deep bass voice as the ghost, and the last refrain 
in unison, made an impressive finish. Other but 
shorter ballads followed, including one ensemble 
number, Dr. Sweeting’s arrangement of ‘ The 
trees they do grow high.’ Then came a group of 
love songs. 
completed the group with Holst’s ‘ I love my love.’ 
This was undoubtedly our best effort in ensemble 
singing; we were an ad hoc party, and diligent 
rehearsal was not enough to enable us to give to 
Vaughan Williams's [he dark-eyed sailor ’ 
finish and precision we should have liked. Both 
the critic of the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant singled 
Holst part-song as one of the most notable things 
in our programme. 

The next section contained sea-songs. I had 
been implored not to use a pianoforte accompani- 
ment with shanties, but I so far hardened my heart 
as to accompany ‘ Shenandoah,’ leaving ‘ Johnny, 
come down to Hilo,’ : 
by Mr. Haworth, with the rest joining in the 
refrains. ‘In Hebrid Seas,’ also unaccompanied, 
‘in which the very life of the resounds ’ 
(Kdlnische Zeitung), was ‘ magnificently sung’ 
(De Telegraf, Amsterdam) by Miss Parker. 
finished with Holst’s ‘ Swansea Town.’ 

The next group was miscellaneous. It comprised 
children’s songs, of which ‘ Tripping up the green 
grass,’ sung by Miss Marie Howes, appealed to the 
Dutch critics, who made the general criticism that 
there certain sameness of melodic quality 
in the English songs, even in lighter and humorous 
songs such as this. Mr. Ernest Potts contributed 
his inimitable Northumbrian dialect * Elsie 
Marley,’ which made an immediate appeal. An 
arrangement by Roberton of the Hebridean 
*Smooring Prayer,’ for female trio, commended 
itself to audiences and critics alike. As a final 
group we sang Christmas songs. At the 
concert at The Hague, where our hosts were the 
Nederland-Engeland Society welcomed the 
use of the English language, I was able to persuade 
the audience to take up the refrains to some of 
these final which gave an extra touch of 
cheerfulness to an otherwise serious and perfectly 
decorous concert 

One very important feature of our programme 
I have not yet mentioned—the playing of the 
Northumbrian small-pipes by Mr. Tom Clough, 
who was specified by name in the original invita- 
tion. Mr. Clough still practises the traditional art 
of playing original variations on folk-tunes. The 
possibilities of florid melody based on such a tune 
‘Oh dear, what can the matter be?’ are 


sea 


was a 


song 


some 


who 


songs, 


as 


considerable, for, unlike the Scottish bagpipe, the | 


small pipe has a complete scale, and, as befits a 


domestic instrument, is sweeter in tone. 


the | 


We | 


Each singer had a solo song, and we | 


second group consisted of dance tunes—reel, jig, 
and hornpipe. 

It is impossible to be both critic and performer. 
What I was most anxious to do was to observe 
the impression which the different songs made 
upon the audience. But as I sat with my back 
to the audience, facing my singers who sat round 
a table to my right hand, my impressions were not 
very reliable. The critics, however, made one or 
two points. The Cologne critic, Herr W. Jacobs, 
wrote a careful, penetrating, and on the whole 
appreciative notice in which he noted the antiquity 
and the modal character of the songs. ‘ In spite 
of a certain amount of monotony due to the 


|recurrence of the melody in the strophic songs, 


one was repeatedly astonished to discover how full 
of charm these songs are, with their flavour of the 
soil, of times gone by, often with peculiar cadences, 
showing the rich, emotional life of the various 
races in all its diversity.’ One opinion expressed 


| astonishment at the variety and ‘ temperamental ’ 


character of the songs. The Amsterdam Telegraf, 


| however, complained of monotony and lack of 


Kdélnische Zeitung and of the} 
out the}! 


character. ‘ Folk-songs may be simple, but do 
not need to be insipid and flat, even if they are of 
the most elementary stage of melody and harmony. 
From this point of view I was much disappointed, 
in the sea songs especially.’ Songs that caused 


|favourable comment were: ‘ The Nightingale’ 
(Appalachian Mountains, U.S.A.), ‘The Bold 
Young Farmer’ (East Anglia), ‘The Evening 


to be sung unaccompanied 


Prayer ’ (Devon), ‘ Lord Rendal,’ and ‘ My Johnny 
was a shoemaker.’ The shanties were known to 
the Dutch audience from previous hearings by 
wireless. The ensemble numbers, which are 
certainly among the most delightful by-products 
of the folk-song revival, were appreciated, and 
naturally aroused the greatest purely musical 
interest. The point of the words, especially 
humorous words, was always quickly taken up. 
Of the effect of our wireless concert we naturally 
could tell nothing. It might have been anything 
in the world, considering the conditions. We did 
not know till the day before how much would be 
required of us. In the event we broadcast the 


| greater part of our main programme for eighty-five 


minutes, and did not use the items we had in 
reserve (which was fortunate, since they were less 
adequately rehearsed). We had got up at 5.30 
and caught a train which tumbled us out on Cologne 
platform at 12.10, and at 1 o’clock we wer 
broadcasting, making such modifications as were 
necessary as we went along, with many muttered 
questions and explanations in unready English 
and still more unready German. We _ were, 
however, very glad indeed of the opportunity of 
being heard by a wider audience all over Europe. 
Reception, we heard afterwards, was good in the 
Rhineland, and Mr. Clough’s friends reported that 
we were heard in Northumberland, but listeners 
further south in England were shut off by Mors« 
code in the Channel. 

There is a social side to an expedition of this 
sort hardly less valuable than the musical. Europe 
is bursting with international goodwill, and people 
go out of their way to be kind. As usual, this 
fraternal spirit found expression in nocturnal 
feasts of sausages, scrambled eggs, and lager beer. 
Internal concord made the odd-job man’s task 
easy, and he takes this opportunity of acknow- 


A | ledging with gratitude the willing hard work and 
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the attendant cheerfulness of his company. The 
Kélnische Zeitung extended the hospitality of its 
columns to him, and printed an article on the 
previous Sunday giving a short account of English 
folk-song and its revival, and the promoters of the 
concert had secured the services of two translators 
who made admirable versions of the English words, 
with which, through the kindness of the B.MLS., 
both audiences were provided. Everything was 
therefore made easy for us, and I think I can say 
with all proper humility and pride that some 
measure of success attended our efforts to preach 
the gospel of British folk-song. At any rate it was 
a thoroughly enjoyable expedition. 





THE MYSTERY OF FAUX-BOURDON 
SOLVED 
By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN 


The theory that faux-bourdon originated in 
England has long been held, but no precise 
documentary evidence has been brought to confirm 
it, so that even such an eminent judge as Mr. H. 
E. Wooldridge was able to put forth, with some 
reason, the supposition of a French origin* ; and 
Mr. F. Ludwig, treating the question summarily 
in Guido Adler’s ‘ Handbuch der Musikgeschichte ’ 
(1924, p. 247), stated, only four years ago, that 
the English origin of faux-bourdon had not yet 
been proved. 

In its strictest form faux-bourdon consists of a 
succession of chords of thirds and sixths, enframed 
by chords in the root position, with the third 
omitted : 


Ex. 1. 





There is mention of it, for the first time and in 
a rather vague and incomplete way, in the 
treatises of Chilston and of Lionel Power, which 


in all likelihood date from the beginning of the | 
More than half a century later | 


15th century. 
(towards 1470), Guilelmus Monachus, in his ‘ De 
preceptis artis musice et practice compendiosus 
libellus,’ describes it with precision, and assigns an 
English origin to it. 


But these descriptions belong in fact to a period | 


in which faux-bourdon was accepted and practised 
in Continental Europe, so that the English origin 
of this manner of singing could not be proved 


with certitude, unless the English polyphonic | 


repertory offered examples of it at a time when it 
had not yet been adopted on the Continent. 
The absence of documents of this kind could, to 


Association under the title of ‘ Worcester Harmony 
of the 14th century.’* In exploring the manu- 
scripts of Worcesterian provenance dating from 
before the 15th century, he met with different 
pieces in which the presence of faux-bourdon 
| cannot be denied. 

Since then he has further pursued his work, and 
has brought out, through the Plainsong and 





Medizval Music Society, a collection of pieces 
lextracted from the Worcester manuscripts, f 
| wherein faux-bourdon manifests itself in the most 
| brilliant manner.t 

The date of these pieces can be deduced from 
|certain unmistakable peculiarities of style and 
notation. Nearly all belong to the latter half of 
| the 13th, and to the beginning of the 14th 
|centuries—in other words, to a period in which 
|the faux-bourdonesque manner of writing was 
| totally unknown on the Continent. 
| This does not mean, however, that no relation 
|exists between the style of the Worcester compo- 
|sitions and that practised in France in the 13th 
century. On the contrary, it is quite certain that 
the English musicians of that time were strongly 
influenced by the great school of Notre Dame of 
Paris, and that they adopted not only the forms 
which had been created or developed by that 
school—Organum, Conductus, Motet—but, more- 
over, certain very characteristic manners of 
composing, among others that which consists in 
practising what the Germans call St#mmtausch, of 
| which the following is an example : 





No. 6 of ‘ Worcester Medi@val Harmony’ 
(Troped Sanctus). 
Ex. 2. 
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a certain extent, be explained by the fact} 


that faux-bourdon was admirably adapted to 
improvised execution, which, of course, excluded 
the necessity of written notation. 

The recent researches made by Dom Anselm 
Hughes have thrown unexpected light on questions 
previously doubtful and obscure. On December 2, 
1924, he laid the corner-stone of his discoveries in 
a communication presented to the Musical 


* ‘Oxford History of Music,’ ii., pp. 97 et seq. 

+ He calls it modus faulxbordon, and speaks of it in his chapter ‘De 
Modis Anglicorum.’ 

t If the notation imposed itself on the Continent in the 15th 
century, it is because at that period certain figured forms of 
faux-bourdon, no longer belonging to the domain of improvisation, 
were in current practice. 


| As one readily sees, this:is neither canon nor free 
|imitation (with stretto), but a complex form of 
| repetition which results in what we call to-day 
| double-counterpoint. 
When a piece is entirely conceived acccording to 
ithe system of Stimmtausch, it belongs to the 
rondellus type, which (it is important to note) has 
|nothing to do with the French musico-literary 
|yondeau, or rvondel, of the 13th-15th centuries. 
| * * Proceedings of the Musical Association,’ 1924-25, pp. 15 ¢f seg. 
See also Musical Times, February, 1925 
* ‘Worcester Mediwval Harmony of the 13th and 14th centuries,’ 
with a Preface by Sir Ivor Atkins, 1928. 
I See Nos. 3, 79, 83.44, 85, 90, 91, 99 
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The compositions published by Dom Anselm | 
Hughes include two of these rondelli (No. 98, ‘ De 
supernis sedibus’ No. 99, ‘ Fulget ccelestis 
curia’). The second is interesting in that, despite 
its peculiar workmanship, it is instinct with the 
spirit of faux-bourdon, which would never have 
been the case with a French piece of the 13th} 
century based on the principle of Stimmtausch. 

The fact is that, on its advent into England, the 
French ars antiqua came under local influences 
it, and in more than one case | 
transfigured it First of all, the English melodic 
vein, fresh, spontaneous, often reveals 
itself with exquisite charm in these Worcesterian | 
religious compositions. And the fact that the| 
consonances of thirds or sixths are very frequently 
used in contrast with fifths and independently of 
faux-bourdon, accounts for the harmonic smooth- | 
ness and fullness often present in these 
compositions—a characteristic absent from French 
works of the same period. Moreover, this 
frequent use of thirds produces triads (root, | 
third, and fifth) in England, when in France bare 
fifths would invariably have been used. 

Besides demonstrating the English origin of | 
faux-bourdon, Dom Anselm Hughes’s publication 
establishes still another remarkable fact, namely, | 
that the famous ‘ Sumer is icumen in’ (circa 1240) 
no longer appears an isolated and quasi- 
miraculous phenomenon in the history of English 
music. It is true that no piece of the Worcester 
manuscripts exhibits the form of a four-part canon 
with a double pes which distinguishes that | 
astonishing composition. But several among 
them incontestably have an atmosphere which | 
in a singular way recalls the Rota of Reading. | 
Such is the case, for example, with the three-part | 
‘ Alleluya Canite,’ No. 22, of which Dom Anselm 
Hughes so justly says that it ‘ breathes a simple 
idea of pure, fresh-air things.” How far a piece 
like this from the French Ars antiqua! 
productions of a technique at once more harsh 

Beneath the ingenuous lulling 
harmonies, one already feels 
the spirit of William Byrd, so mildly 
radiant We shall find these specifically 
British characteristics in the ‘ Alleluya, Iustus 
germinabit,’ No. 25,* in the ‘ Alleluya, Psallat 
hc familia,’ No. 29 (of which the joyous carillon 
recalls in an especially typical way ‘ Sumer’), in 
the Motet, ‘ Te Domine laudet, Te Domine clamat,’ 


which modified 


so SO 


SO 


as 


1S 


and more rational. 
of such tender 


No. 72, and in the two rondelli, ‘De supernis| 
sedibus,’ No. 98, and ‘ Fulget ccelestis curia,’ 
No. 99. The fact cannot be too much insisted 
upon: however poor the residue of English 


polyphonic music of the 13th and 14th centuries 
may be, a break of the greatest importance has 
been filled by the bringing to light of these 
Worcester fragments 

No. 23, in the publication of Dom 


* Indicated in error under 


Anselm Hughe 
BERLIOZ CONFERENCE 

By S. WoTrton 

Once upon a time a number of eminent musicians | 
held a post-prandial conference to decide on the | 
merits of Hector Berlioz. Whether dinner be more | 
conducive to the weighing of the pros and cons of | 
a case than afternoon tea, or breakfast, is a nice 
point that need not here detain us. More} 
important was the menu. Let us hope that it| 


A 


Tom 


| on the pianoforte. 


| different timbre ? 


was typically French, both as regards food and 


‘drink, for—to take an extreme example—it is 


difficult to imagine a brain responding freely to 
French ideas with a certain organ beneath it 
replete with sauerkraut, liver-sausage, and Pilsener 
beer. 

The discussion appears to have centred round 
the question as to whether Berlioz were a charlatan 

a term probably used for purely argumentative 
purposes, since no mere trickster could have 
survived persistent abuse for a century. It 
true that there has, during the same time, been 
a chorus of praise from such men as Schumann, 
Liszt, Hans von Biilow, Cornelius, Mottl, Pasdeloup, 
Colonne, and Adolphe Jullien and Alfred Ernst, the 
last named two of the earliest and most energetic 
disciples of Wagner in France. All these make a 
braver show than the other side, which included 
Zelter, Fétis (who rated Beethoven soundly for the 


1S 


use of an unprepared ninth), Scudo, and un- 
musical Paris of the 1850’s. This, however, is 
only a suggestion. The Parisians of the mid- 


century may have been as right in their estimate 
of Berlioz as, a few decades before, the Viennese 
were in respect to Beethoven and Schubert. 
Somebody once remarked that the proper test 
for a piece of music was whether it sounded well 
This saying, like many another 
based on wrong premisses, has been repeated till 


}it has been taken by some musicians as a truth. 


But, one asks, why the pianoforte—a percussion 
instrument incapable of prolonging its sounds ? 
It was chosen, probably, because in the dark days 
before gramophones and wireless it was included 
amongst the furniture of every household claiming 
to be musical, and therefore the ‘ test’ was on 
tap, as it were. If a discussion arose as to the 
beauty of (say) Palestrina’s Improperia, there 
was an infallible arbiter ready to pronounce 
judgment. 

It is possible to appreciate to some extent the 
idea that inspired the saying, since we all know of 
compositions clothed in glittering orchestration 
that on first hearing appeared to be the genuine 
article. The keyboard abolished the glitter, and 
hence we were able to view the music more 
dispassionately. But is it quite fair to test the 
quality of even a simple melody conceived for one 
instrument by playing it on another of a totally 
Do we arrive better at the true 
musical significance of the first three notes of the 
‘Oberon’ Overture by transferring them to the 
tempered scale of the pianoforte ? And there is 
a still more serious objection to the ‘ test.’ Why, 
when discarding the mantle of orchestral colouring, 
should that of harmonic colouring be retained ? 
Do we not know of pieces which, shorn of their 
harmony, would be woefully trite ? Brahmsissaid 
to have judged a song by covering all except the 
melody and bass. This plan is far more consistent, 
even though the bass may suggest to the expert 
eye harmonies undreamt of by the composer. 
Whether Brahms used this method when criticising 
his own symphonies or Wagner’s operas we are 
not told. 

Perhaps the above may seem much like beating 
at an open door, since of late years the futility of 
judging of many of the ultra-modern scores through 


|a pianoforte arrangement must be apparent to the 


most unthinking. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Berlioz’s music does not lend itself to keyboard 
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treatment is sufficient proof to many quite respect- 
able people that it cannot be first-rate. It never 
seems to strike them that the reason why so much 
music does sound well on the pianoforte is because 
the composers so often thought in pianoforte idiom, 
even though they may have worked away from 
the instrument. And, as regards the latter, it is 
to be feared that many do not follow the correct 
rules of the game. They impress upon their 
pupils the evils that attend composing at the key- 
board, and adduce the awful example of Meyerbeer 

who is said to have struck chords with one hand, 
writing them down with the other*—and then 
retire secretly to their chamber to try over those 
modulations that lead into the second subject 
of their overture, even going back to the very 
commencement of the work the better to judge of 
the effect. If they change nothing after tinkling 
their ideas on the pianoforte, the process is sheer 
waste of time ; if they do modify them, their talk 
of composing away from the instrument is mere 
splitting of hairs. The anonymous somebody 
whose dictum I have cited probably had not 


|of the slightest weight. 


sufficient confidence in himself to launch a piece | 


on the world without this ‘try-over,’ t and thus 
persuaded himself that it was an adequate test 
for the music of other composers. 
doubt, fly to the organ, and in their scores we can 
at times recognise the manual and the registration 
they employed for their test. 

Berlioz never had recourse to the pianoforte, 
either at the moment of inspiration or on the morn- 
ing after, for the simple reason that he could not 
play the instrument. He, like Haydn, would, how- 
ever, submit particular passages to different instru- 
mentalists to learn whether they presented any 
technical difficulties. This habit helped to make 
him supreme in the art of orchestration, removed 


| 


Some, when in | 


him still further from pianistic platitudes, and | 


hence militated against his popularity. Wagner 
was right when he declared that his own music 
would be eventually appreciated through 
music-desks of the domestic pianoforte. 
who remembers the early days of the cult will 
agree with the prophecy. The pianofortes of 
musical Europe resounded with interpretations of 
the vocal scores. They may have consisted 
principally of enthusiasm and an abuse of the 
pedal, but they undoubtedly helped enormously 
in diffusing the light. 
has been closed to Berlioz. 
an unknown work of his, as Saint-Saéns has insisted, 
does not give much idea as to how it will sound. 
He has thus been dependent on rare performances 
under sympathetic conductors—a point to be 
considered later—not only for appreciation, but 
for that familiarity that breeds acceptance. 

When meeting for the first time someone who 
eventually becomes our friend, often we are repelled 
by certain asperities of character, certain tricks 
of manner. As our friendship grows, we become 
accustomed to these and accept them. In music itis 
a commonplace that the ear is soon habituated to 
discords that at first distressed it. And so it is 
with all the elements that contribute to the making 
of a musical composition. Could we but re-value 
some of the masterpieces it would be a revelation 


* Much of the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ by the way, was hammered out 
at the pianoforte. For‘ The Mastersingers,” on the other hand, we 
have Richter’s word that Wagner never touched the instrument. 


¢ He had: it was Stanford !—Eprror. 


the | 
Anyone | 


This road to popularity | 
Even the full score of | 


to most of us how much we accept as good, solely 
on account of familiarity. Save for a few works, 


Berlioz has not reaped the benefit of that 
familiarity. He suffers a revaluation on each 
performance. Now, this may be desirable occa- 
sionally, as witness Alfred Noyes’s masterly 


revaluation of Bunyan,* an author who most 
assuredly is accepted, and was placed by such a 
man as Macaulay on a level with Shakespeare and 
Goethe. But continual repetition of the process 
is inadvisable. It resembles too closely the 
impatient plan practised by some of us in our early 
efforts at gardening, when we pulled up our plants 
to see how they were progressing. 

To anyone who would declare that, as he had 
already valued the acknowledged masterpieces, 
even an occasional revaluation is unnecessary, | 
would put the question—When did this critical 
examination take place? In all probability he 
was persuaded of the excellence of particular 
compositions long before his personal opinion was 
The musical girl or boy 
may admire certain passages or movements. But 
the greater portion of what they hear they un- 
consciously take on trust. They accept it, as they 
accept other opinions of those about them, without 
attempting to argue the subject. Indeed, in many 
cases their minds are too immature to be able to 
do so. Eventually these opinions become, to use 
the language of the psychiatrists, ‘ fixations’: 
we all have them, and then nothing will move us. 
As a matter of fact, most of us never, strictly 
speaking, value accepted works in the first instance, 
and seldom, if ever, revalue them. It is true that 
we sometimes make attempts at the latter. But 
it usually resolves itself into a plausible justification 
of our ‘ fixations.’ We set out to prove that the 
melody that we love is constructed according to 
all the rules that govern melody, that the move- 
ment that thrills us does so because it possesses 
such and such attributes. 

I am not here discussing whether Berlioz were 
agenius oracharlatan. [am merely endeavouring 
to show that he has suffered from disadvantages 
unshared by others of his generation. His entire 
dependence on public performances prevents his 
becoming the household word that many composers, 
immeasurably his inferiors, have become. And 
those performances must be directed by a sym- 
pathetic and skilful conductor. This reasonable 
proviso may, however, be disputed by some, who 
will insist that their particular pet masterpieces 
remain so, even though the execution be hopelessly 
indifferent. As they know these by heart, and 
thus can make allowances for the deficiencies of 
performance, the argument is hardly conclusive. 
Composers themselves cannot always extort their 
own meaning from an orchestra when they have 
the baton in hand. Schumann notoriously could 
not, and recently we have had an example of 
Mr. Goossens obtaining a swing and a glow from 
Ravel's ‘ La Valse’ unattainable by the composer. 
The most sympathetic conductor cannot however 
make bricks without straw. All he can do is to 
reveal what is already in the score. Weingartner, 
in his booklet on ‘Conducting,’ is very emphatic on 
| this point. 

Another thing which possibly has affected 
| Berlioz’s popularity is his aristocracy. By birth 
| he was what we might call ‘ county-family,’ with 

* The Bookman, October, 1928. 
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its austerities softened through possessing a free- 
thinking father. Like Horace, he hated the 
profanum vulgus. Gounod, as reported by Saint- 
Saéns,* evidently referred to this aristocracy when 
he said, ‘Quel homme élégant que Berlioz!’ The 
younger musician, commenting on this, points out 
that while the writing of Berlioz was ‘ gauche et 
maladroite,’ and that of Gounod ‘ impeccable,’ the 
music of the latter contained elements of vulgarity 
never present in that of the former, and that these 
traces of vulgarity helped to make ‘ Faust’ more 
popular than ‘The Damnation of Faust.’ It 
would be possible to make a parallel comparison 
on this count between Berlioz and other composers 
greater than Gounod, were it not inadvisable to 
attempt to exalt one artist by belittling another. 
[rue disciples of the French master will appreciate 
this trait in his music. His brigands may be 
rascals, but they are not apaches. They would 
relieve you of your valuables with a courtly bow, 
and cut your throat with a well-turned compliment 
on the blueness of your blood. His very devils 
seem to promise Faust a cultured eternity, if an 
unpleasantly warm one.t It was this same 
aristocracy that forbade him seeking to illustrate 
the grosser side of passion in his love-music. 

These are some of the things that have affected 
Berlioz’s popularity, and to a large extent always 
will affect it. It is a matter for regret that there 
are so few gramophone records of his works 
obtainable. 

The conference, 
decided nothing. 
something wrong with the menu. 


by the way, appears to have 
Perhaps, after all, there was 


* ‘ Portraits et Souvenirs,’ p. 85. 
+ Witness the fine trombone phrase that accompanies the Princes 
of Darkness in the Pandemonium. 


NON-MUSICAL FACTORS IN THE 
APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
By P. E. VERNON 


Strathcona Research Student in Psychology and John Stewart of Rannoch 
Scholar in Sacred Music at Cambridge University 


Concluded from March number, p. 228 


So far we have been considering some of the 


apparently non-musical responses or effects pro-| 
We may now pass on to non-| 


duced by music. 
musical influences or stimuli that affect music. 
The first of these are visual sensations ; 


majority receive and react to a very large number | 


of visual impressions while they are supposed to 
be listening. But this does not mean that all this 
side of their mental activity is wasted from a 
musical point of view. The amateur musician 


may attain to a fuller perception and appreciation | 


of music by following the score, thus aiding 
hearing with vision; or by watching performers 
he may keep his attention more closely on the 
music and may follow the inner parts by seeing 
the appropriate instruments playing. Again, there 
is the important factor of intuition, a kind of 
subconscious perception by one member of a group 
of the bodily expressions of the thoughts and 
feelings of the rest, and hence an automatic 
realisation of the ‘ atmosphere’ or significance of 
these aggregate thoughts and feelings. A _ per- 
former or a lecturer does not necessarily take 
conscious note of the stillness or fidgeting of his 


a few | 
people listen with their eyes closed, but the great | 


| audience, but always knows by intuition if he is 
|holding them or no. And on the listener’s side, if 
| a soloist, or a conductor and orchestra, are working 
| up to a furious climax, or playing a very rhythmic 
|piece, the audience tends to follow them and 
intuit their mental and bodily state by becoming 
similarly moved. Watching the performers also 
|helps by intuition in the apprehension of their 
personalities which they express in the music, and 
so of their contribution to the total experience, 
for most people would allow, for example, that a 
Beethoven Sonata played by Busoni was a far 
|}more valuable experience than the same Sonata 
played note-perfectly by an average pianist. Any 
}intuition or attitude in one member of the per- 
formers or audience is reciprocally reinforced by 
all the rest if they are sympathetically inclined 
| towards one another and similarly interested in 
| the music. Hence it is (as Brent-Smith points 
}out) that Kreisler cannot attempt to play good 
| music at an ordinary ‘ celebrity ’ concert, since he 
|realises that the audience are not in sympathy 
with him towards it. Several of my subjects find 
that they can only obtain full musical enjoyment 
if they are among sympathetic companions. Again, 
few would not admit that pleasant or suitable 
| surroundings, even if not specifically attended to, 
|enhance their appreciation. Thus an organ recital 
|in a cathedral is esthetically more valuable than 
the same recital in an ugly concert-hall, though 
the latter may be acoustically superior. 

However, among the musically more advanced 
the whole process of musical perception is so 
|integrated that surroundings, performers, score, 
| &c., are often regarded as distracting, and are 
seldom considered in deciding whether to go to 
concerts. They are often able to listen ‘ ideally,’ 
that is, to value the music they hear largely by 
|their own ideas as to how it should be played 
| rather than by how it actually is played. 
| Personality and the like are only too apt to 
| become objects of interest per se ; a Pachmann, 
| for example, is more often distracting and non- 
musical than relevant and helpful to appreciation, 
in that he tends to overbalance the music. I find 
an interesting division between people who like 
| singers because their personality ‘ gets across ’ and 
the more musical people who, conversely, dislike 
most singers, especially female ones, because they 
|are trying to ‘make an effect.’ 

This brings us at once to the réle of gregarious 
factors in musical appreciation. Frank Howes has 
| dealt with them very fully in his ‘ Borderland of 
Music and Psychology,’ but has, I think, as 
regards musical people, considerably over-empha- 
|sised them. His thesis is, roughly, that zxsthetic 
|appreciation is impossible without the gregarious 
satisfaction obtained by listening to music together 
with a large number of other people who are 
similarly moved; the amount of applause is 
|determined not by the depth of feeling or the 
intensity of pleasure experienced, but by the 
homogeneity of feeling evoked in the whole 
jaudience. He regards applause as a necessity, 
since the audience feels, often subconsciously, after 
| sitting still and listening for a long time, that it 
must do something, hence it is psychologically 
| unjustifiable to discourage applause between the 
|movements of a symphony or quartet. He also 
|states, in support of this, that true musical 
| enjoyment can never be obtained in solitude from 
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the gramophone or broadcast music, or from | against, Chopin, e.g., ‘ The Victorian drawing-room 
playing the pianoforte to oneself. Now it must / atmosphere’ (the piece really having been composed 
» acknowledged that the gregarious or fellowship | in about 1814). 

eling of seeing and hearing a large orchestra, or! We largely adopt our tastes from the musical 
applauding in unison with a huge audience, are| minority whose opinions we respect, and reject 
highly pleasurable to most people of the more or/those of the unmusical majority. But this 





be 


less unmusical type. But I find that as a rule|subjective nature of musical standards is a 
the more musical people prefer string quartets|commonplace of musical criticism which I need 
and chamber music to orchestral music ; they also | not emphasise. 
object to being carried away, as a large group of| ‘The conclusions of the discussion may now be 
people so often is, or to descending with the group | pointed out. Asa psychologist I have no intention 
to a lower level in the scale of civilisation and self- | of entering into the controversy as to the ethics 
control. Similarly, the desire to applaud, especi- | of various factors, emotion, intellect, &c., in music. 
ally between movements, obviously becomes/I have merely tried to show that a great many 
controlled and tends to disappear in really musical | apparently non-musical factors always occur in 
audiences, so that almost the only reasons why we/|the appreciation of various people to various 
do applaud, it seems to me, are convention, | degrees, depending on their individual mental and 
politeness to the performers, or the hope of getting | temperamental peculiarities and musical training, 
an encore. Most of my audience, at the second |and that they may almost all of them help in the 
concert, were glad to be relieved from it, and in| perception of music or add to the enjoyment or 
general at Cambridge chamber music concerts it| value obtained. On examining the part played 
seldom lasts more than twenty seconds as compared | by such factors at the lowest and highest musical 
with the one or two minutes that are so familiar | levels and in the poorest and fullest appreciation, 
at Promenade concerts and the like. In fact, one | it seems that some of them tend to disappear or to 
theory of esthetics that contains a good deal of | become subconscious or controlled and integrated ; 
truth states that the essential features of the/|so that it is only attention to any one aspect (be it 
zsthetic experience are a complete equilibrium and | intellectual, emotional, gregarious, or anything 
harmony whereby there is no tendency to action /else) to the detriment of or distraction from the 
at all; after it one should be as ready to do any! whole, that is reaiiy non-musical. The average 
action as willingly as any other, since all one’s | marks given to different categories by individual 
instincts and impulses have been satisfied, and it}members and by the whole of my audiences 
is only in so far as the experience is incomplete | demonstrate the truth; the average marks for 
that there is a disposition towards any one action | esthetic appeal or value of different items did not 
such as applause. Again, a large proportion of|run parallel either with the marks for intellectual 
musical people seem to prefer to listen to broadcast | interest nor with those for emotion, but were 
or gramophone music when it is sufficiently well | almost exactly parallel with the sum of these two 
reproduced, and they like to play the pianoforte | headings. From another approach, namely, 
to themselves so as to escape these gregarious | genetic studies or case histories of several of my 
factors. However, people vary considerably in|subjects, one finds that people usually seem to 
the strength of their gregarious and social tenden-| possess initially either, (a) a mainly objective, 
cies, and for some this gregarious satisfaction is|critical, or analytic attitude towards music, 
an essential element in their musical appreciation, | or, (b) a mainly subjective and emotional one. 
and not necessarily to be condemned. |As their musical experience has developed 
Many other non-auditory stimuli obviously/each attitude has become more tinged with 
affect musical appreciation, e.g., one’s general|the other till they fuse in the fullest 
comfort, recent emotional experiences, one’s|appreciation. Each person should be able 
relative familiarity with different instruments, and | synthesise all his various dispositions, tendencies, 
various outside interests; the connection between | instincts, impulses, &c., as many elements as 
mathematics or science and the higher appreciation | possible being included. Thus we are justified in 
of music is very marked. Hence the formalist’s | concluding that zsthetic appreciation, which we 
assumption that the artistic faculty is quite|are now led up to vid our examination of non- 
unconnected with ordinary life cannot be upheld. | musical effects and influences, consists not so 
Temperament, personal and racial prejudices are | much in an absolute and definite experience that 
of great importance; Parry, in his ‘Art of|only a few highly-cultured people attamh to, but 
Music,’ gives several examples of the influence of| in this ideal organization and synthesis. 
environment on music. The connection is, how- ee —_—_— 
ever, obscured by the factor of compensation, as, [It is necessary to mention that an article by 
for instance, when very submissive people seem to | Leonid Sabaneev, entitled The Musical Recep- 
like very vigorous music, or very aggressive ones | tivity of the Man in the Street, has been published 
like sentimental stuff. The unpopularity of Ger-|in Music and Letters since the above essay was 
man music among English audiences during the | WTtten. Though the purport and emphasis of 
war is an illustration of the effect of non-musical | his work are different from mine, the identity of 
though here again the more musical|™any of the conclusions, reached entirely inde- 
ss Similarly, | pendently, constitutes good evidence in their 


to 


prejudices, 
were less influenced in their opinions. t 
I attempted to show the influence of a composer's favour. | 








a = second concert by having played ed The Grantham Philharmonic Society celebrated its 
Nocturne by Field. Most of the audience were | sixtieth year on March 14 with a performance of Act 1 
unable to guess the composer, Or knew it already, | of ‘ Lohengrin,’ (‘Hiawatha’s Departure,’ and the 
but, as I had hoped, the remaining 18 per cent. |« Occasional’ Overture. The soloists were Miss Ida 
thought it was by Chopin, and their remarks | Bloor, Mr. Trefor Jones, and Mr. John Thorne. Mr 
indicate all their usual prejudices for, or usually | Edward Brown conducted. 

Cc 
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Music in the Foreign Press 


ERNEST BLOCH 


In the February Rassegna Musicale, Guido 
-annain writes: 

‘Bloch’s music is remarkable for its epic 
quality. His Symphony “ Israel’ recalls, in 
certain of its aspects, the twenty-fourth 
Rhapsody of the “ Iliad.’’ He isa prince among 
modern composers. His power lies in his 
immediacy—an immediacy that is a product of 


culture and not, as with Stravinsky, of barbarity. 


His String Quartet, despite a few imperfections, | 


; and his Pianoforte Quintet is the 
masterpiece of modern chamber music.’ 
MUSIC IN ‘ DON QUIXOTE’ 


is masterly ; 


Dr. Edgar Istel has tabulated the references 
to music that occur in Cervantes’s masterpiece, 
and gives the result of his labours in the February 
Musik : 

* Polyphonic 
mentioned, but frequent references are 
to the Vihuela books of the time (which con- 
tained songs of various kinds with instrumental 
accompaniments, dance-tunes, and instrumental 
fantasies chiefly in variation form), and to 
various types of folk-music. Indeed, Cervantes 
gives more information on the instruments used 
by the people than any technical work of the 
period does.’ 

He divides them into pastoral, military, popular, 
and aristocrati rhe first category comprises the 
Rabel (the only bow instrument mentioned in 
‘Don Quixote’), the Churumbela (shawm), the 
Gaita Zamorana (bagpipes), the Tamburin, the 
Sonajas (little bells), and the Albogue (a kind of 
cymbals). Over a dozen other types are mentioned 


in the other three categories, and interesting 
descriptions of various dances occur. 
DR. WHITTAKER’S PSALM 89 


In the same issue, Rudolf Bilke writes : 


‘If this vast, strongly expressive composition | 


originates in practice, the efficiency of English 
choirs certainly deserves deep respect: for here 
have something more difficult than the 
arduous Motets of Brahms and Reger. Interest 
is sustained and varied, and I warmly recom- 
mend the work to capable choral societies.’ 
HOFFMAN IN 

In the February Muzyka (Warsaw), Cezary 
Jellenta r€calls the musical activities of E. T. A. 
Hoffman at Warsaw, where he founded an amateur | 
orchestra and a school of singing. 

PHILIPPE DE VITRY (1291-1361) 

The February Revue Musicale contains a very 
scholarly essay by A. Machabey on the biography | 
of this composer. 


we 


E. T. A. POLAND 


ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 


In the same issue, Raymond Petit praises the 
music of A. Tansman, calling attention both to 
the quality and the number of this young com- 
poser’s works. 

MODERN THEIR 

In the February Pult und Taktstock, 
Krenek writes on 


COMPOSERS ON OWN WORKS | 


a cappella part-songs are not} 
made | 


| Salesi, a pupil of Raimondi. 


explains how his ‘ Sinfonia Brevis’ stands with 
regard to both romanticism and neo-classicism ; 
and Max Butting devotes a couple of paragraphs 
to the setting of his ‘ Musik fiir Radio-Orchester ’ 
(Op. 37), composed with special regard for 
|conditions of broadcasting : 
“I used two flutes, one oboe, one clarinet in 
E flat and two in B flat, one saxophone, three 


bassoons, two horns, three trumpets, three 
trombones, percussion, banjo, violins (no second 
violins), violas, and ‘celli. I gave special 


attention to definition of the bass (low timbres 
heard through a loud-speaker are very different 
from what they are in the concert hall). The 
E flat clarinet gives brilliancy to the upper 
parts. The banjo plays an important rhythmic 
function,’ 
A FRENCH COMPOSER 
So many French composers have inveighed 
against conditions at the Villa Médicis that it is 
quite a relief to find one of them—Jacques de la 
Presle, laureate for 1921—declaring (in the Guide 
du Concert, March) that he greatly enjoyed his 
stay there, and considers that the Prix de Rome 
constitutes ‘an extraordinary privilege.’ 


ON THE PRIX DE ROME 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON BACH’S ‘ CHACONNE’ 
In the January Nouvelle Revue Musicale, Léon 
Vallas writes : 


‘To hear the famous “‘ Chaconne ”’ is torture 
for sensitive musicians. The tone of the violin, 
rendered abnormal by the polyphonic writing, 
becomes, necessarily, shrill and ugly; the 
twistings of the bow, which has to give out a 
sustained melody on one string and simul- 
taneously pick up rudimentary arpeggios or 
fragments of secondary patterns on the other 
strings, results in appalling discords. The true 
physiognomy of this strange symphony is 
practically never reproduced as imagined by 
the composer.’ 


A DOCUMENT ON SGAMBATI 


In the February Musique, Gustav Hetsch quotes 
impressions of Sgambati recorded in the letters of 
the Danish composer Peter Heise. The two com- 
posers met in 1861, and their friendship endured 
until Sgambati’s death (1879). One letter contains 
the description of a visit to a composer named 
Raimondi’s works 
included a triad of oratorios entitled ‘ Putifar,’ 
‘Giacobbo,’ and ‘ Giuseppe,’ written for simul- 
taneous performance by three separate orchestras 
and choirs. The score was 6-ft. high, and held 
eighty-two staves to a page. Salesi insisted upon 
Heise’s perusing this monumental manuscript. 


A STORM FLYING DUTCHMAN ’ 


Otto Klemperer has produced, at _ Berlin, 
Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’ according to the 
original version (1844). This gave rise to a good 
deal of anger. For instance, in the Signale 
(January 23), Prof. Max Chop, under the title ‘ A 


AROUND THE 


| New Outrage to a German Masterpiece,’ denounces 
|the whole production as purely grotesque. 
| Das Orchester (February 15) appears a protest 


In 


signed by the ‘ Akademischer Richard Wagner 


Ernst | Verein,’ the ‘ Bayreuther Bund Deutscher Jugend,’ 
three of his orchestral com-| and the 
positions : a Suite (Op. 43a), a Pot-pourri (Op. 54), | But 
and a Kleine Symphonie (Op. 58) ; Czeslav Marek | initiative, and aver that it has proved successful. 


* Deutsche Richard Wagner Gesellschaft.’ 


certain critics highly praise Klemperer’s 
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For instance, in the Berliner Tageblatt (quoted in 
the March Musical Opinion) Dr. Alfred Einstein 
writes : 

‘It is not only interesting historically, but 
also right, that Klemperer should have presented 
the work in its original form An unusual 
and magnificent performance.’ 

And in the February Melos, Heinrich Strobel 
writes : 

‘A fresh wind has blown tinsel and cobwebs 
away. The “ Flying Dutchman ”’ never proved 
so impressive, never rang so true. It remains 
romantic ; it is only less operatic.’ 

M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Rew Music 


PIANOFORTE 

Chester’s have published some excellent ‘ mode- 
rately-easy ’ music which deserves notice. Some 
months ago this house issued N. Tcherepnin’s 
‘Dix piéces gaies,’ a set of ten short pieces of 
unusual interest; and their new volume of Six 
Pieces by Laure Choisy is in some ways to be 
compared with Tcherepnin’s. Again there is 
simplicity of style and lay-out, again a freshness of 
outlook and real musicianship. The composer has 
a sense of style and a sense of humour ; the music 
is never obvious, and yet not far-fetched, and 
there is real skill in characterisation. This is a 
very interesting little work, and another is Robin 
Milford’s delightful ‘Sir Nicholas’s Caper.” Rather 
like a gavotte in design, this little piece is full of 
humour and charm, and very effectively written. 
Particularly neat are the little closing gesture and 
the rhythmic touches that precede it. The whole 
thing is most attractive, and quite easy (Oxford 
University Press). 

Rather commonplace in_ style is’ Frances 
Parkinson’s ‘ Reverie’ (Augener); and Barter 
John’s ‘ Echoes of Andalusia’ (same publisher) is 
somewhat obvious Spanishry, though it becomes a 
little more vital in its second section, ‘ Chueca.’ 
Paul Irby’s two ‘ Valses brunettes ’ are published 
by the Wellington Music Co., and Paterson's send 
a volume of ‘ Dance Movements from Schubert,’ 
edited and arranged by J. M. Diack. 

Craxton’s of Schubert’s 





arrangement * Nacht 
und Traume’ is skilfully done, and the song stands 
up weil under the treatment. It owes little to its 
poem, once one knows the title, and is very telling 
indeed in this form. The music is its own poem, 
and of all songs this must be one of the best 
adapted to transcription (Oxford University 
Press). 

G. M. Brewer’s ‘ Trois Préludes’ are published 
by Edition Belgo-Canadienne, Montreal, and show 
thought and sincerity ; but there is little cohesion 
of style, and works of this sort need to be highly 
pointed if they are to be effective. 

There is a good deal of beauty in Heraklit 
Nestoroff’s Episoden (Ludwig Doblinger), and 
the composer is master of a luxuriant piano- 


forte style; he relies too much, however, 
upon harmonic colourings that have lost 
their vividness and are beginning to pall. 


Pierre Vellones in ‘ Planisphere,’ eight pianoforte 
pieces (Jean Jobert), attempts to portray the 
atmospheres of different parts of the world— 
mostly rather exotic—as suggested in quotations 
affixed to the pieces. He has vitality and imagina- 


tion as well as pianistic ability, but ce@lum non 
animam mutant qui trans mare currunt, and the 
composer’s muse is as Parisian in ‘ Polynésia’ as 
in ‘Saint-Flour.’ There is some very effective 
and picturesque light music in this volume. The 
composer has a command of colour and rhythm, 
but as characterisations the various pieces do not 
go very deep. Ts 
SONGS 

The issue of seven new songs by Peter Warlock 
shows that his hand does not lose its cunning 
even if he is not able always to achieve the intense 
kind of beauty that marks his best work. This is 
not to be expected and not to be desired, as there 
are many poems of slight texture which make 
attractive light songs and do not call for any great 
‘expense of spirit.’ There are several of these 
among the present batch—such things as ‘ Tom 
Tyler’ (Augener) and ‘ Passing by’ (Oxford 
University Press)—which need no more than the 
graceful and witty touches of rhythm and harmony 
that the composer has put into his settings. ‘ The 
Droll Lover’ (Augener) asks more than this, and 
the music has nothing like the bitterness of these 
extremely cynical words. There are some well- 
known examples of bitterness in music ; one thinks 
of one or two Schubert songs, and of the ‘ Song of 
the Flea,’ with its more and less effective settings ; 
but music has not often had to deal with poems 
as venomous as this one surely is. Perhaps I 
read into it meanings more sinister than it really 
possesses. ‘ The Contented Lover’ (Augener) is 
in Warlock’s quieter style, and has a good deal 
of beauty in it; and there is insight into two 
curious moods in the settings of two poems by 
Arthur Symons, ‘ A Prayer to St. Anthony’ and 
‘ The Sick Heart ’ (Oxford University Press). The 
songs are marked to be sung together, but it is 
doubtful whether there is any real connection or 
correlation between them. The second does not 
throw any light on the first, except in so far as 
both poems illustrate Symons’s rather ‘ precious’ 
frame of mind. Delightful rhythmic effects are 
to be got from ‘ Elore lo’ and its clear, vivacious 
texture ; this song shows Warlock’s gaiety and 
sense of musical humour in a very strong light. 
Augener is the publisher. 

From Curwen, too, come some good songs. 
Holst’s ‘ Man was dark’ is a work typical of the 
composer in its austerity and grip. Once it has 
started on its way, pianissimo, it tramps straight 
forward to its fortissimo ending, never turning 
aside to emphasise secondary meanings, but intent 
on the matter of the poem as a whole. What a 
sureness of touch in the alteration of the rhythmic 


| basis at the ends of the stanzas, and what a great 


deal is achieved by that very simple device! The 
song ought to havea striking effect. Very different 
from the severity of Holst is Armstrong Gibbs’s 
sensitive and poetic music, but Gibbs is not less 
sure in his handling of the material within the 
limits he so firmly sets himself. There are two 
typically attractive songs here: ‘On Duncton 
Hill,’ with an accompaniment gently suggestive 
of particular aspects of the poem, gets below 
these aspects to the deeper meaning of the 
words; and‘ Resting,’ though the accompaniment 
is less obviously suggestive, achieves just as 
certain an effect. The cessation of a rhythmic 
figure at a climax point is no new thing in song- 
writing, but the result here is as fresh and telling 
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as if it were; this makes a fit ending to a beautiful 
song. Admirers of Armstrong Gibbs’s work will 
be delighted with these new and typical examples. | 

Nicholas Gatty’s ‘ Fain would I change that 
note’ is less atmospheric and allusive than the 
music of Gibbs; it relies on a well-balanced and 
shapely tune, simply harmonized and plainly set, 
and is a very attractive song. Thomas Symons 
has got some of the feeling of Housman’s words in 


his setting of ‘Fancy’s Knell’; he appreciates 
the flow of the poem and matches it in his music, 


which is fresh and clean in style. The deeper 
notes of the poem, however, are not fully audible | 
in this setting. 

Again, in Frederick Keel’s ‘ The Mocking Fairy’ 
the music does not get beneath the surface of the 
words. The point of de la Mare’s poem is in what 
it implies rather than says, and the music here 
seems to deal exclusively with the superficial | 
meaning of the words (Cramer). 

Two effectively written Irish songs are Percival 
Garrett's ‘ Irish Love ’ and ‘ Southern Love Poem,’ 
published in one cover by Cramer; and Evelyn} 
Sharpe’s ‘ Fionnphort Ferry’ (same publisher), | 
much lighter in texture, has clarity and} 
point. Louis Drakeford’s 


‘ Bittersweet ’ (Winthrop | 
Rogers) is luxuriant in lay-out, but excessively 
commonplace in style ; and Frank Bridge’s ‘ The | 
Primrose ’ (Keith Prowse), though neat in style, is | 
not in any real way typical of its composer. George | 
M. Brewer’s ‘If she but knew’ (Edition Belgo- | 
Canadienne, Montreal) is a sincerely-felt work, and | 
shows obvious signs of care in accentuation and | 
general style. T.A. | 
VIOLIN 

The sight of a new Violin Concerto thrills me ; | 
having been an eye-witness of the decline of the} 
Vieuxtemps and Wieniawsky fashion, of 
forlorn hope of Tchaikovsky, of the débacle of 
Reger, I still live in hope that one of the many 
moderns who seek to revive old patterns will 
write a Violin Concerto showing something of the 
real genius of the instrument. 
point, but too often overlooked in spite of the | 
obvious significance of the successes won in other | 
days by men who had little to say but could say | 
it in a manner that showed the ‘ points’ of the | 
instrument. And in 





this respect Otto Siegl’s| 


| here recalls the Schubert we love; 


| to 


| hand and graceful style that we expect in 


(especially near the climax) seem a tempting of 
Providence. These double-stoppings are quite 
possible in the study ; they are improbable in the 
concert room, because the least anxiety or purely 
physical causes, like a perspiring or a cold hand, 
would inevitably result in a technical imperfection. 
Compositions of a more unassuming character 
but of some merit are Hugo Anson’s ‘ Idyll’ 
(Curwer) and ‘O can ye sew cushions,’ an old 
Scots lullaby arranged by Alec Rowley (Leonard 
Gould & Bolttler). F. B. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Anything bearing the name of Franz Schubert 
arrests attention. But the ‘ Sonate fiir Arpeg- 
gione,’ arranged for ‘cello or viola and pianoforte 
(Doblinger) will not arrest it for long. Nothing 
not a touch 
of the simple charm of the Sonatinas and not a 
hint of the glamour of the Quartets or of the e: 
freedom of the ‘ Rondo brillant.’ If the Sonata 
has been long neglected, the reason is pretty 
obvious. The pianoforte part has a guide for 
arpeggione or viola written in the key of G; it is 
rather disconcerting to a reader who imagines the 
viola player at grips with passages that would be 
high on the violin. The solo part, of course, is 
written in the tenor key. 

A Sonata for pianoforte and violin by Gustav 
Donath (Doblinger) shows an easy and fluent style 
devoid of abstrusities, and in consequence deserves 
be commended. The general impression is 
pleasant, if not arresting ; and since we are spared 
the shocks we must not grumble if we do not find 
the thrills of original work. 

Three pieces for string quartet by Armstrong 
Gibbs are published in score (Curwen), which 
They show the light 
this 
F. B. 


|make interesting reading. 
the | 


composer’s music. 


UNISON 


Walter Adrian’s ‘ Perseverance’ (words and 


This isan important | music by one man) is a march-song, rather trite 


in its tune and apt to stick at the phrase ends, 
where the pianoforte might help to work up the 
excitement by putting in a joining-phrase. In 
short, it is the sort of piece that nine out of ten 
musicians would improvise at the pistol’s point: 


Concerto (Ludwig Doblinger, Vienna) is, technically which does not necessarily mean that it is poor, 


at least, fairly satisfactory. 

Less consonant with the genius of the instrument | 
is the somewhat dry nature of the themes. Perhaps, | 
if the work is finely scored, we shall speak of 
austerity and not of dryness. The hints of the 
orchestration given in the pianoforte part are not 
sufficiently explicit. But I have the impression | 
that as the harmonies now and again recall a| 


only that it could with some ingenuity be improved. 
After all, Parry and one or two others have set 
their followers a hard task. To words by the same 
author as above, Edgar Moy has set a melody 
that jingles pleasantly. ‘Queer Animals’ is the 
title, and the song will suit fairly small people. 
Most of these little ditties for little folk shy at 
rhythmic variety, which I think rather a pity. It 


chastened Reger, so the ensemble may err in the|is so easy to fall into the jog-trot, and into bad 


same way and remind me of the opaque texture 
peculiar to that composer. The work, nevertheless, 
is certainly interesting. There is no key-signature ; 
the first movement is in G major, the second in 
E minor; the third in A _ major—harmless 
eccentricities. 

Not quite so harmless are the eccentricities of 
Heraklit Nestoroff, whose ‘ Nocturno’ (Ludwig 
Doblinger) seems to be ‘ asking for it.’ 
Mr. Nestoroff will maintain that by writing very 
difficult music he means to attract the virtuoso 
and not the amateur. But there are limits even 
to the capacity of the virtuoso, and certain passages 


No doubt 


accentuation, when trying to be very simple. 
“Words and music by’ is catching. Maud 
Stewart-Baxter writes both in ‘ Freedom,’ another 
of the songs moving in bold march style and 
| designed for mass singing. This has a good lift. 
It should be noted that its spirit is religious—a 
prayer to the God of Freedom. However well the 
composer may strive, almost invariably some 
phrase creeps in that one remembers, note for note, 
somewhere else. Mr. Adrian, for example, has 
| four pianoforte bars at the beginning of his song 
‘almost exactly reproducing the start of the 


& Harmonious Blacksmith ’ tune, and Miss Stewart- 
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Baxter’s concluding phrase has an equally familiar 
ring, though I can’t place it. 
ever laid pen to ruled paper knows only too well 
that one is apt to set down phrases that seem, 
when written, quite original, but that have some 


Anyone who has} 


basis in a work that lingers at the back of the mind. | 
| remember once writing for my coach a little organ | 


piece that I rather liked, and being greatly taken 
aback to have it commended, with the reservation 
that Guilmant had said almost exactly the same 
thing, rather better. 
organ pieces that had gone, as I thought, quite 
out of my head, but which had reproduced part 
of itself under my unconscious hand, So I don’t 
erumble at these recollections in tranquillity ; only 
| wish that they oftener carried with them more 
emotion and power. 
batch is by the editor of the series, Martin Shaw 

‘The Song of the Music Makers.’ This also 
does not go far out of the familiar ‘ uplift ’ tracks, 
but it swings well, and says what it has to say 
cleanly. That top G on ‘joy’ ought to raise the 
roof. One little point about the printing. 


So he had, in one of his earlier | 


The Jast song of this Cramer | 


This | 


song takes two pages only, but the publishers sell | 


eight, the other six containing only advertisements. 
One sheet of paper would have been ample ; then, 


perhaps, the song could have been sold at less than 
| Fairies’ Forest’ (unison), for slow, Jegato singing, 


fourpence, 
‘O welcome in our midst’ is another song by 
Martin Shaw, a broad ‘ song of greeting’ where- 


| 


with to compliment a new Head, or parson, or} 


organist. 
grip (Curwen). 

Herbert Howells goes to Chaucer for 
Counsel.’ This begins, ‘ Fly from the press,’ but 
I cannot commend that ; if all did, my occupation 
would be gone. 
ancient advice to seek truth, and to begin at home : 


Dr. Dearmer’s words are a good hand- | 


and the last a very easy piece, in which the lowest 
voice needs a sound G. The two-part pieces in 
particular afford excellent technical practice, 
besides well-founded pleasure in good tunes and 
shapely phrasing (Paterson). 

There is no need to urge the value to part- 
building and weaving of the practice of canons and 
rounds. Here isa series of packets of these capital 
tabloids, which Dr. Whittaker brings out. There 
are six sets, all by Mozart, each set containing 
from two to five pieces. Most of them are short, 
Lut No. 18, ‘The Death of the Nightingale,’ 
covers five pages. This is a clever and expressive 
chromatic essay, reminding me a little, in spirit, 
of the fine chromatic fugue for two pianofortes. 
Fresh words have been written by Albert Latham 
where that seemed desirable. There is all manner 
of variety in style and impulse here. Set 2 will 
give as good an idea as any of the scope of the 
smaller pieces. Each set costs threepence. The 
lot bound in one cover may be had for Is. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press). 

Another canon is Eric Thiman’s, entitled ‘I 
have twelve oxen ’—the words that John Ireland 
made familiar in his happy setting as a solo song. 


|Thiman’s is a neatly tripping tune. With this 
song is printed another—G, Rathbone’s ‘ The 


tip-toed lightly (Novello). 

Alec Rowley’s latest is a set of old sea songs, 
arranged for s.s. with independent accompaniment. 
The titles are: ‘ The heaving of the lead,’ ‘ We be 


|three poor mariners,’ ‘ The Jovial Sailor,’ ‘ The 


* Good | 
|and ‘ The Mermaid.’ 


There is salty savour in the| 


Arethusa,’ ‘ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry,’ 
All are brisk, the liveliest 
being the even numbers. The second part has 
always points of contrapuntal interest, and it 


|sometimes crosses the upper voice—a good thing 


‘Rede well thyself, that other folk canst rede.’ | 


In all Howells does there is something a little 
different from anyone else’s phraseology. That is 
clear gain when, as here, the straight end of the 
business in hand is seen all along. His songs are 
not perfectly simple, but this one presents no 
large difficulty. 


The pianist who can handle big | 


chords sonorously will enjoy his part as well as| 


the singers theirs (Rogers). 

A cheap edition of a gracious air from Handel’s 
‘ Rodelinda ’ is welcome. 
The music, a lovely strain of hope and longing for 
an absent one, flows beneficently in 12-8, in broad 
phrases, to be stroked and fondled. This should 
become a favourite (Oxford University Press), 

W. . A. 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES 

Ernest Newton has arranged Schubert’s ‘ Cradle 
Song’ in two parts, the lower of which needs the 
low B flat to keep the tune’s outline. This is an 
unpretentious setting. At the end are printed 
some questions and answers about the music 
(Gould & Bolttler). 

Some new arrangements from Handel are en- 
titled : ‘O the pleasure of the plains’ (from ‘Acis’), 
‘ Now the lusty spring is seen’ (from ‘ Jephtha’), 
‘Come, ever smiling Liberty’ (from ‘ Judas’), 
and ‘Sweet Day’ (to Herbert’s words). The 
first three are for s.c., the last for s.s.c. The first 
is gay, with runs and some séaccato ; the second 
is somewhat similar in style and difficulty ; 
the third slower, and more gently-flowing, in 6-8 ; 


Dr. Whittaker edits it. | 


to do. A pleasant collection of tuneful ditties 
that middle-aged children will widely appreciate 
(Rogers). ‘ W. R. A. 
MIXED-VOICE 

Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci’ 
(Keats) is for s.A.T.B. choir, with orchestra. For 
the first part of the knight’s story, given to male 
voices in three parts, either tenors or basses are 
to be divided, preferably the basses. The music 
has the imaginative flexibility we expect from this 
sensitive composer ; in line and colour it swiftly 
seconds the poetry. The work is short and full 
of meat, and only difficult in that it needs fine 
adjustment and balance. Choirs able to think 
fully of these things, after having quickly learnt 
the notes, should certainly try the ballad (Curwen), 

W. R. A. 
CHURCH MUSIC 

Three settings of the Communion Service, each 
an admirable example of its type, may be cordially 
recommended. Charles W. Pearce’s ‘ Missa SS. 
Clementis et Martini’ is intended for community 
unison, or choral s.A.T.B. singing. It is based on 
Psalm Tones and other Church melodies, and should 
be readily picked up by the people, while the 
simple, dignified harmonies present the minimum 
of difficulty if part-singing is preferred (Faith 
Press). A Short and Easy Communion Service 
in A flat, by C. Hylton Stewart, is written for 
parish church choirs. It is straightforwardly set, 
with no repetition of words, and the part-writing, 
while never lacking in interest, is quite easy. The 
organ part, except, of course, in the occasional 
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unison passages, mainly duplicates the voice parts. 
This attractive little setting—short, well-written, 
and devotional—is just the type that 
churches are now needing (Oxford University 
Press). Choirs and organists looking for some- 
thing which makes more demands upon their 
capabilities will probably be interested in T. Tertius 
Noble’s Short Communion Service in A and E 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York). This is a 
well-planned setting, with interesting and effective 
vocal writing of only moderate difficulty, and a 
free, well-developed accompaniment. All the 
above settings are complete, and include bota 
forms of the Kyrie. 

An excellent addition to the Oxford University 
Press Cathedral Anthems edited by C. 
Hylton Stewart, is William Boyce'’s ‘ 
declare the Glory of God.’ This is a long work in 
various sections, filling twenty-four pages. 
first movement—for A.T.B. (verse)—is contrapuntal, 
with a fair amount of florid work. Then follow 
solos for alto (‘ Their sound is gone out’) and 
bass (‘In them hath he set a tabernacle for the 
sun’). The full chorus enters for the first time 
in a simple, massive setting of ‘ Great and marvel- 
lous, ’and the work ends with a brief, vigorous treat- 
ment of ‘ Hallelujah’ for a.t.B. (verse) and chorus 

An arrangement for s.s.a.A. of the Chorale ‘ Let 
all men praise the Lord,’ from 
‘ Hymn of Praise,’ has just been added to Novello’s 


series, 


octavo edition of trios, &c., for female voices. In| 
its new form this popular movement should be | 


sure of a wide welcome. 
An easy setting in C of Benedicite Omnia Opera, 


by Alfred |. Silver, is in chant form, and comes from | 


Curwen’'s This house sends also Arthur F. Tate’s 
anthem, ‘ The Lord is my Light.’ It contains 
some simple, robust chorus work of a conventional 
type, and a tuneful section for soprano solo and 
The music, however, does not rise above 
G. G. 


quartet. 
the commonplace. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
veview in a future issue.) 


‘Nelson’s Music Practice.’ Senior Pupils’ Book. 


Pp. 96. Thomas Nelson, Is. 8d. 
‘Children’s Percussion Bands.” By Louie de 
Rusette. Pp. 173. Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d. 


‘The Amateur Producer’s Guide.’ How to stage 
all forms of opera and plays. By Haigh Jackson 


and Gilbert Forsyth. Pp. 111. Paxton, 3s. 6d. 
‘Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos.’ By Jj. A. 
Fuller-Maitland. (‘Musical Pilgrim’ series.) 
Pp. 47. Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. 
‘Beethoven.’ By Edmond Vermeil. Pp. 82. 
Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 


‘ Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera.’ By Dyneley 

Hussey. Pp. 93. Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. 
‘History of Arabian Music to the 13th Century.’ 

By H. G. Farmer. Pp. 264. Luzac, 15s. 

Messrs. Novello have in the press a new choral 
work by Arthur Bliss entitled, ‘ Pastoral: Lie 
strewn the white flocks.’ It is a setting of poems 
from various sources, ancient and modern, for 
mixed choir, soprano solo, flute solo, strings, and 
timpani. The first performance will be given by 
the Harold Brooke Choir at its next concert, at 
Bishopsgate Institute, on May 8. 





many | 


The Heavens | 


The | 


Mendelssohn's | 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 


H.M.V. 
A substantial selection from ‘ Siegfried ’ 
(D1530-35) and ‘ The Rhinegold’ (D1319 and 


1D 1546) reaches a fine standard, with some splendid 
solo singing. The ‘ Siegfried’ singers are Frida 
Leider, Maria Olczewska, Rudolf Laubenthal, and 
Emil Schipper. In the four ‘ Rhinegold ’ excerpts 
we have Friedrich Schorr in the Finale of the 
opera (D1319), and on the companion disc a group 
of English singers—Mesdames Suddaby, Trenton, 
and Walker as the Rhinemaidens, and Walter 
| Widdop as Loge and Arthur Fear as Alberich and 
Wotan. The orchestras are the L.S.O. and the 
Berlin State, and the conductors Albert Coates, 
Leo Blech, and Karl Alwyn. Altogether, here is 
about eighty minutes of splendid stuff, about as 
well performed and recorded as can reasonably 
be desired. : 

The orchestration of de Falla invariably comes 
off well per gramophone, and three records of 
‘Nights in the Garden of Spain’ are above the 
average for colour and clarity. The important 
part for the pianoforte is played by Madame van 
Barentzen, and is about as good an example as 
exists of the use of the instrument as a constituent 
of the orchestra. The orchestra is that vague 
body known as the ‘ Symphony,’ and the conductor 
M. Coppola. On the odd side of the third record 


|the pianist plays brilliantly a solo—de Falla’s 
|‘ Andaluza’ (D1569-71). 
The Ballet music from Massenet’s ‘ Le Cid’ 


seems rather conventional after the Wagner and 
de Falla, but it contains some attractive things, 
and the recording is first-rate. Players: New 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Eugéne 
Goossens (C1638-39). 

Bach's Sonata in E, for violin and pianoforte, is 
played by Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel, with 
the excellent results that we look for save in one 
respect—the power variety of the violinist is 
rather less than that of the pianist, so that at 
times both balance and interest suffer slightly. 
Otherwise this is a delightful effort (C1632-33). 

Four more Etudes of Chopin have been recorded 
by Backhaus—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 from Op. 25. 
Nothing more need be said than that they are well 
up to the fine standard of their predecessors 
| (DB1179). 

The records of Beethoven’s A flat Sonata, 
Op. 110, played by Lamond, are the best I have 
heard from this player. Tone is far better than 
usual, and his performance is so clear and well- 
proportioned as to make one wonder how this 
sonata could ever have bothered folk, either by 
its mood or construction (D1565-66). 

Chaliapin, greatly daring, sings a couple of songs 
in English—Coningsby Clarke’s ‘ The Blind Plough- 


man’ and Malashkin’s ‘ Oh, could I but express 
in song.’ His English is about on a par with 
most English singers’ adventures with foreign 


tongues. In other words, a good deal of it is 
unintelligible and the rest distorted. And he 
makes operatic scenas of both songs (DA993). 

John Goss and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet 
in four shanties are their usual selves in ‘ Johnny, 
come down to Hilo’ and three other shanties 
(B2940). 
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COLUMBIA | 

For Delius enthusiasts nothing better has been 
done in the way of recording than the latest issue 

Summer Night on the River,’ played by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham. 
As a rule, I feel that much of the essence of this 
composer eludes the gramophone; here it has 
been captured in an unusual degree (D1638). | 

The same orchestra, Ansermet conducting, gives | 
us the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto, with Fanny | 
Davies as soloist. Here is pianoforte-playing | 
truly admirable in its point and rhythmic life. | 
Some occasional lack of balance between pianoforte | 
and orchestra must be laid at Schumann's door. | 
He will keep his band going, whether there is | 
anything for them to say or not. For longish | 
stretches there is not, so they often do no more | 
than get in the pianist’s way. The pianoforte | 
tone is of average fair quality; the recording 1s} 
first-rate (9616-19). 

In Debussy’s ‘Nuages’ and ‘ Fétes’—especially 
the latter—we have some of the finest recording 
of the month. The orchestra is that of the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
conducted by Philippe Gaubert (9656-57). The 
same forces work with equally good result in 
Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ (L2245-46). For records of 
these representative French works we need look 
no farther. 

Weingartner and the Basle Symphony Orchestra 
are heard in a straightforward performance of the 
‘ Freischiitz ’ Overture. As this fills three sides, 
there was an opening for some unhackneyed short 
piece. But we don’t get it. The ‘ Rosamund ’ 
Entr’acte is once more led out (9644-45). 

Chamber music is a very strong suit this month, 
with Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet heading the list on 
all grounds. The players are the Léner Quartet 
with Charles Draper, and the recording is unusually 
good, especially in the matter of delicacy (L2228- 
2232). 

After this serenely beautiful work comes the 
cheeky Trio for pianoforte, oboe, and bassoon of 
Poulenc, played by the composer, M. Lamorlette, 
and G. Dherin. ‘The crisp dryness of this is highly 
attractive for those who don’t want anything else. 
The recording is tip-top (L2223-24). 

In Beethoven’s ‘ Harp’ Quartet we have some 
fine and sensitive playing by the Capet String 
Quartet. But I feel that their pace in the Scherzo is 
excessive, and I have never heard the three quavers 
so consistently coming out as a triplet (2248-51). 

A batch of viola solos leaves me with mixed 
feelings. A solo instrument with so limited a re- 
pertory must needs be catered for by transcriptions ; 
but we expect a musician of the standing of Tertis 
to be scrupulous in the choice and disposition of 
material. Tchaikovsky's ‘Chant sans paroles’ and | 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F sound well, though played | 
rather too quickly ; but why should Rubinstein’s | 
harmony be ‘improved’? (5230.) Brahms’s| 
‘Minnelied’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘On wings of| 
song’ seem to lose by being divorced from their 
words, and in neither case is the arrangement 
happy. Tertis’s playing will make ample amends 
so far as most listeners are concerned; never- 
theless (D1637). 

An important enterprise is launched in the 
recording of the first nine Preludes and Fugues in 
the ‘ Forty-eight,’ played by Harriet Cohen. 
There is room for two opinions in regard to her 








| 
| 





fugue-playing, and I give mine for what it is worth. 
Ought the subject to be obtruded at every entry ? 
Miss Cohen evidently thinks it should be. Many 
of us differ. The case was excellently put by 
Tovey, in his Preface to the Associated Board 
edition of the ‘ Forty-eight’: ‘Much pianistic 
fugue-playing has passed as “scholarly’’ when 
it even fails to reach that definition, inasmuch as 
it ‘‘ brings out the subject ’’ as if all the rest of 
the fugue were unfit for publication. This notion 
is peculiar to pianists.’ It is clearly Miss Cohen’s 
notion, and it spoils my pleasure in her fugue- 
playing. Tovey might have gone on to point out 
that players who soloise the subject over-much 
fail to realise that a fugue is a conversation between 
equals, not a monologue or an ostinato; and that 
two of the chief products of fugal writing—harmony 
and texture—are sacrificed when too much is 
made of any one part throughout. This is not to 
deny that there are cases where prominence in 
the subject is good. For example, an augmented 
bass entry, such as that tremendous one in bar 73 
of the C sharp minor in Book 1, can hardly be 
over-emphasised. Like the final pedal entry in 
the ‘ St. Anne’ Fugue, it ought to be fired off with 
cannon. Augmented entries generally need some 
help, and nobody will object to being made just 
aware of entries by middle voices, especially when 
the subject is slow. (Quick ones can take care of 
themselves.) Miss Cohen’s playing of the Preludes 
is first-rate. The piece in D major especially is 
touched-off to perfection. Tone generally is 
average ; the pace in some of the fugues is on the 
slow side, e.g., the D major and C sharp minor. 
It is a pity that certain fugues do not appear 
on the same discs as their Preludes; the widely- 
varying lengths set up difficulties, of course 
(L2239-44). 

Mandolines and guitars are regarded as rather 
footling instruments; but it is clear that much 
depends on the music they play. One of the most 
attractive records of the month is that of the 
Madami Instrumental Quartet (two guitars and 
two mandolines) playing arrangements of Scar- 
latti’s well-known ‘ Tempo di ballo’ in D and a 
‘ Balletto’ by Martini. The crispness is delightful, 
and the harpsichordy effect (especially in the 
Scarlatti piece) is just right (5232). 

A few vocal records must be mentioned. W. F. 
Watt is well suited by a couple of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, arranged by Hughes—“‘ Has sorrow thy 
young days shaded ? ’ and ‘ No, not more welcome.’ 
His words are excellent, and he has a good long 
phrase (5235). 

An astonishing contralto voice is that of Marie 
Braslau. Often it is masculine in quality, and 
almost always it is used at full power. She sings 

perhaps I should say she releases—a song by 
Rubinstein (in Russian) and (in Italian) a cantata 
by Bassani, arranged by Malipiero. Those who 
like to be overpowered will enjoy them: I don’t 
(1.2226). 

Louis Graveure sings airs from ‘ Tosca’ and 
‘ Rigoletto.’ He was a baritone, and is now a 
tenor. 1 never heard him as a baritone, but this 
example of his tenor-singing—over-portamento’d, 
sobbing, and noisy—makes me feel sure that (for 
an obvious reason) he was better as he was (5211). 


The gramophonist who wants to get the utmost 
pleasure and profit from his records will be helped 
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by ‘The Golden Treasury of Recorded Music,’ 
by Alec Robertson, vol. 1 of which has recently 
been issued. This first instalment deals with 
Bach (seven works—choral, pianoforte, organ, and 
concerted) and Beethoven (five works—pianoforte, 
orchestral, and concerted). Mr. 
Robertson writes attractively ; there are plenty of 
music-type illustrations; and the value of the 
booklet is greatly helped by a bibliography, &c. 
(The Gramophone Company, Is.). 


Plaper-Piano Hotes 


ZZEOLIAN 


chamber music, 





: Duo-Art.- The last three rolls of 


A udiographic 
have now been issued, 


Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire Bird’ 
and the interest is well maintained, the fifth roll 
being, in fact, one of the most attractive of the 
batch. This set of six is a real achievement in 


every way, and sets a standard in musical, personal, 


and literary interest that will not easily be sur- 
passed (D765-69). 

The other half-dozen Audiographic rolls are of 
a good level of excellence; there is not one 
example of a performance below first-rate, and 
all are well cut. Chaminade’s ‘ Undine’ is in her 
usual engaging vein, and her playing is rhythmical 
and fluent. Noel Gallon has written the intro- 
duction (D797). 

Myra Hess plays the beautiful little Andante 
from Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 79, Egerton 
Lowe being responsible for the notes (D793). 

There is a Brahms Intermezzo (E flat), played 
by Harold Bauer, with notes by Forbes Milne 
(D773 and a good, crisp performance of 
Moussorgsky’s ‘ Gopak ’ is given by Gita Gradova, 
to which Markham Lee has added a poetical 
commentary (D801). 

Marguerite Volavy plays Schumann’s Arabesque. 


This has an introduction by Egerton Lowe, and | 


notes on the structure of the music by the A£olian 
editorial staff (D745). 

Particularly delightful is Liszt’s ‘St. Francis 
preaching to the birds.’ The playing, as in the 
others of this batch, is excellent, and the drawings, 
together with Kirkham Jones’s simple explanation, 
make it still more attractive (D771). 


Duo-Art.—The outstanding rolls are arrange- 
ments for pianoforte duet of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture (515), and Delius’s 


‘Winter Landscape’ and ‘ Dance,’ Nos. 2 and 3 
from ‘ North-Country Sketches’ (7191). Rudolph 
Ganz and Ernest Hutcheson are responsible for 


the Mendelssohn, and a capital performance it is. | 


In the Delius, Percy Grainger and Ralph Leopold 
maintain the high standard they set themselves 
in the first roll of these sketches. Their playing 
is especially good in the ‘ Winter Landscape.’ 

Frederic Lamond gives us the Finale of Tchai- 
kovsky’s E minor Symphony. The whole of this 
transcribed Symphony is successful, though 
naturally it is a little unequal, the slow movement 
lending itself less well to keyboard treatment than 
the others (522). 

There is a lively selection from ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ played by Robert Armbruster (7185), who 
plays also a Nocturne by Bohm (7243). 

An attractive piece of the superior salon type 


is Juon’s ‘ Humoresque,’ Op. 12, No. 3. Leonid | 


Kreutzer’s performance is delightfully crisp and 
neat (0347). 


| 

Hand-played.—First-rate is Rudolph Ganz’s 
| playing of Liszt’s fifteenth Hungarian Rhapsody. 
| This is one of the best of the Rhapsodies, and 
}seems to be comparatively unfamiliar, As it 
|makes liberal use of the ‘ Rakoczy’ March, one 
| would expect it to have attained the popularity 
it deserves. This is a brilliant roll (A1139/). 

Chopin’s Polonaise in B flat makes another good 
| roll, being excellently played by Ignaz Friedman 

(A1137e), 

Kreisler’s ‘ Liebeslied ’ is so well transcribed by 
| Rachmaninov that it has all the effect of a gox rd 
|pianoforte piece. A better performance than 
| that of Backhaus could not reasonably be desired 
| (A1135e). : 
| The first roll of Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, 
|played by Percy Grainger, is notably clear and 
| well varied. Students who are at work on these 
fine studies would profit greatly by a few hearings 
| of this excellent roll (Al14le). 
| Nothing in this month’s output is better than 
the roll of Debussy’s ‘ The Island of Joy,’ brilliantly 
|played by Arthur Rubinstein. The listener's 
}introduction and running commentary are by 
| Percy Scholes (D779). 

BLUTHNER 
Wijsmann’s playing has already been warmly 
praised in these columns, so it is unnecessary to 
|Say more than that is well up to his usual high 
standard in the fine Liszt Ballad No. 2. It isa 
| picturesque affair, full of fire and colour—Liszt at 
|his best. There are two rolls, both clear and well 
cut (8130a-b). 

Whatever may be said in disparagement of 
Schumann as an orchestral composer, he is still 
a power among piano-lovers. They will welcome 
| the three rolls of his ‘ Faschingsschwank,’ played 
|by Paula Hegner. Her performance is finely 
varied and virile (57339-40b). 

Early Verdi is not the best possible fare for the 
pianoforte transcriber, but Szendrei, with his 
| brilliant playing, makes as much as possible of a 
selection from ‘ La Traviata’ (59767-68). 

There is also a Valse by Waldau—good, though 
|not highly original. It is well played by Waldemar 
| Sacks (59375). 
| The only Ordinary roll is of a very good four- 

hand arrangement,of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and 

| Juliet’ Overture. It gives plenty of scope for 
| varied effects, and will provide the ardent player- 
| pianist with some exciting and enjoyable work 
| (55670). D. G. 





| Wireless Hotes 
By ‘ ARTEL’ 


| I was unable to contribute any Notes in the 
|March issue, or my February remarks on the 
transmission of organ music would have been 
| followed by a prompt recantation. It is not too 
| late to return to the subject now, I hope. 
| By a coincidence, there began almost simul- 
| taneously a correspondence in The Times on the 
isubject. On February 4 a letter appeared 
|wherein the writer pointed out that the pedal 
|notes were inaudible. He said that this was 
because ‘ these notes were produced by compara- 
tively slow vibrations, and the instrument does 
| aot carry them.’ Whereupon three days later a 
| correspondent from Baldock replied that the pedal 
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notes could be heard satisfactorily if the receiving 
set and loud-speaker were carefully designed : 

‘A moving-coil loud-speaker with a suitable 
receiver will not only give the pedal notes of the 
organ, and those of the double-bass and timpani 
of the orchestra, but will afford a quality of 
reproduction which compares very favourably 
with the original performance. Fairly realistic 
results can also be obtained from gramophone 
records played through such equipment by 
means of an electric pick-up, deep notes being 
reproduced which are not audible with an 
ordinary gramophone.’ 





On the following day appeared a letter from the 
chief engineer of the B.B.C., containing some 
scientific particulars which I repeat for the benefit 
of the readers who dabble easily in such mysteries. 
He said : 





“The range of frequencies covered by the 
average pipe-organ is approximately from 16} 
to 6,500 cycles a second. Efficient receiving | 
sets will record, and should reproduce faithfully, | 
the frequencies from 50 to 8,000 cycles a second. 
The new type of B.B.C. transmitter covers a 
range of frequencies from 30 to 16,000 cycles a 
second.’ 


A clerical reader at Oxford wrote mentioning 
that the late Dr. Davan Wetton had agreed with 
him that organ music by wireless usually sounded 
like ‘a huge harmonium overblown, the deep pedal 
tones being strangely ineffective.’ Dr. Wetton 
added that ‘ at the final service at the Foundling, 
which was very successfully relaid, he had the 
microphone so placed as to give the pedals a good 
hearing.’ This correspondent went on to say that | 
the finest organ transmission he had heard was} 
from Liverpool Cathedral ; ‘ the pedal notes were 
quite thrilling.’ (This is true; but what of the} 
rapid manual passages ?) 

I discussed the question with a B.B.C. official 
shortly after these letters appeared. He contended 
that organ music was transmitted faithfully, but 
received imperfectly owing to the deficiencies of 
the normal domestic set. I soon found that his 
claim was justified. Within a day or two of 
writing my February notes (in which I said that 
Mr. Leonard Warner’s Bach Chorale Prelude 
recitals came out badly blurred) I had an oppor- 
tunity of going into one of the Savoy Hill waiting- 
rooms where a set was installed. By good luck I 
arrived just as Mr. Warner was playing the last 
of his Bach programmes, and I was at once con- 
vinced that organ music can be broadcast with 
excellent results. 

Readers must therefore memorise those fre- 
quencies, and ask for, and see that they get, sets 
capable of handing them out. 

One conclusion emerges from the discussion: a 
large proportion of listeners have yet to make the 
acquaintance of the organ and its repertory. The 
almost total absence of the pedal part is only one 
of two fatal defects, the other being the blurring of 
the manual work in rapid or complicated passages. 











Readers will have observed that on March 17 
the Bach Cantata ‘ Wailing, crying,’ had a second 
performance, the first having taken place a fort- 


;into the other technical details. 





night or so before. This was not a mistake, but 


the beginning of a new scheme whereby certain 
(at least) of the Cantatas will be broadcast twice, 
with a few weeks’ interval between the perform- 
ances. This is a good move, and one that might 
well be applied to other new and unfamiliar works. 
A glance through the programmes for a month 
will usually show a good deal of repetition of light 
items, but little or none in the case of works that 
really need it, for the sake of both listeners and 
performers. 

A Cardiff reader kindly sends us particulars of 
the recent carrying-out in that city of an experi- 
ment which, if developed, may raise one more 
little unemployment problem for musicians. The 
occasion was an International Fraternal Conference 
held under the auspices of the Royal Order of 
Moose, at which (it need hardly be said) many 
American and Canadian delegates were present. 
The ceremony took place in the City Hall, and 
being of a quasi-religious character, called for 
organ accompaniment. Unfortunately, the hall 
has no organ. A pianoforte was out of the question, 
not only on the score of fitness, but also because 
of its inadequacy for controlling the singing of 
fifteen hundred men. An orchestra was also 
ruled out, because attendance was_ necessarily 


restricted to members of the Order. It was 
therefore decided to attempt to relay from the 
organ of a church about a mile away. The 


Director of the Cardiff station of the B.B.C. 
entered whole-heartedly into the experiment. 
Communication was established between the 
church and the hall, and the organist was provided 
with headphones to enable him to hear the singing 
he was to accompany. I have not space to go 
To make a long 
story short, the result (in spite of the absence of 
rehearsal) was extraordinarily successful. Several 
loud-speakers in the hall transmitted the organ 
with fine effect, and report says that ‘a real 
Cathedral atmosphere’ was created, which added 
a great deal to the impressiveness of the ceremony. 
Even the most up-to-date of the Americans present 
were astonished at the success of this piece of 
long-range accompanying. 


For some years I have speculated as to the 
identity of a Bach ‘ Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue ’ 
much played by military and brass bands. On 
March 17 I heard it at last in the programme 
played by the Wireless Military Band. It turns 
out to be the C sharp minor Prelude from Book 1 
of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ a Chorale which I could not 
identify (thanks to the distorted rhythm and 
exaggerated pauses and rests at the end of the 
lines) and the ‘Great’ G minor Organ Fugue. 
The Prelude, with its intimate and elegiac ex- 
pression, is ill-suited to the military band—at all 
events it sounded coarse and far too loud in this 
performance, (Why not use the Prelude (Fantasia) 
Bach wrote for the Fugue? Nothing more 
suitable can be imagined.) 


As if enough vandalism had not been committed 
by this misfit of a ‘ Forty-eight’ Prelude with an 
organ fugue, the arranger had proceeded to cap 
his iniquity by working the chorale melody into 
the texture of the fugue, with disastrous results, 
the fugue being practically killed by the brazen 
delivery of the cantus firmus. The name of the 
perpetrator of this travesty was not given in the 
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Radio Times, nor was there any information as 
to the identity of the component movements. It 
is good that our military and brass bands should 
play transcriptions of Bach, but it is bad that their 
favourite transcription should be one showing 
such poor taste and so little respect for the original. 
Savoy Hill conductors might well keep a wider- 
open eye on transcriptions of classics; and the 
Radio Times should give the source, and (above 
all) the transcriber’s name, so that we should know 
whom to bless or curse. 





Occasional Motes 


We congratulate the two musicians who received 
New Year honours—Dr. Arthur Somervell, who 
bcecomes a knight, and Delius, who made 
a Companion of Honour. But we hope it is not 
ungracious to express the dissatisfaction which we 
know felt by most musicians as to the in- 
adéquacy of the honour conferred on Delius. 
Nothing less than the Order of Merit should have 
been given him. 


1S 


1S 


The arrangements for the Anglo-American 
Conference at Lausanne in August are now almost 
complete. We are able to give in full the lists of 
lecturers and chairman on the English side (it will 
be remembered that the plan is for the English 
and Americans to work on a fifty-fifty basis) : 

Dr. W. G. Whittaker ... ‘The Use of Classical 

Song in School Work.’ 
‘On and Bad in 

Music. 

‘ What the Modern Move- 
ment in Composition 
means to the Teacher.’ 


Percy A. Scholes Good 


Edwin Evans 


C. W. Saleeby (Chairman 

of the ‘ Sunlight League’) ‘ Music as Medicine.’ 

Dr. Edward C. Bairstow ‘ The Training of Church 
Choirs.’ 

In addition, Jaques-Dalcroze is giving a special 
talk on Eurhythmics 

For the sectional 
chairmen have been chosen : 

‘Elementary School Music.’ 
‘Secondary School Music.’ 
‘University Music.’ 
‘Church Music.’ 
‘Vocal Teaching 

Choral Training’. 
‘Pianoforte Teaching.’ 
‘Orchestral Work in 

Schools.’ 

Dr. W. G. Whittaker... ‘Competition Festivals.’ 

As the early booker catches the best accom- 
modation, readers who have not yet obtained a| 
prospectus should do so without delay. Copies | 
may be had from the Registrar, Musicians’ Holiday 
2, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


meetings the following 


G. E. Linfoot... 
A. Forbes Milne 
Prof. F. H. Shera 
Harvey Grace 
Steuart Wilson and 
Ernest Fowles 
Clement Spurling 


Conference, 


Mr. Felix Weingartner will personally direct | 
two courses of Conducting classes at Basle Con- 
servatory—a beginners’ course from October 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1930, and a master-class for| 
advanced students in June, 1930. Advanced | 
students will have the benefit of working with a| 
full professional orchestra. In addition to the} 
regular lessons, meetings, and discussions, students | 


are admitted to Weingartner’s rehearsals both in 
the concert-room and the theatre; for specially 
gifted students there will be the possibility of 
taking part in these events. : 


As will be seen in our advertisement columns. 
Messrs. Novello have taken over the publication 
of all the Church music and choral compositions 
of Sir Walford Davies. Included in these works 
are ‘ The Song of St. Francis,’ ‘ The Five Sayings 
of Jesus,’ ‘ High Heaven’s King,’ &c. Among the 
Church music are the unaccompanied Morning and 
Evening Service in C, the Festal Morning and 
Evening Service in G, the Ferial Morning, Evening, 
and Communion Service in F, various anthems, &c. 


The analogy between the ‘ advanced ’ composer 
and the truly emancipated poet is sufficiently 
close to justify our quotation of a couple of 
samples from the latest flights of Gertrude Stein 
and Ezra Pound. Here is Miss Stein, as insistent 
as ever—a kind of small-scale (or perhaps we 
should say small-bore) ostinato : 

‘ It is it is it is it is. 

‘If it and as if it, if it or as if it, if it is as 
if it, and it is as if it and as if it. Or as if it. 
More as if it. As more. As more asifit. And 
if it. 

* And for and as if it. 

‘ If it was to be a prize a surprise if it was to 
be a surprise to realise, if it was to be if it were 
to be, was it to be. What was it to be. It 
was to be what it was. Andit was. So it was. 
As it was. As itis. Is it as it as. It is and 
as it is and as it is. 

‘And so and so as it was. 

‘ Keep it in sight alright.’ 

We will; we will! In fact, we are pasting it 
up on the wall facing our desk, where it will be 
quite ‘ alright.’ 


Mr. Pound is less loquacious—indeed he is not 
loquacious at all. He goes straight to the point, 
repeating nothing, and leaving much—everything, 
in fact—to the reader’s imagination : 

“ PAPYRUS 
‘ Spring 
Too long 
Gongula 

We have nothing to say concerning Gongula 
(which we believe to be one of the more pungent 
breeds of cheese), but we dissent as to the length 
of Spring ; it is both too short and too late. But 
perhaps, after all, the reference may be to the 


cheese. 


In a recent issue of the Musical Courier appeared 
substantial paragraph headed ‘ About Our- 
selves,’ wherein, after detailing the almost 
monotonous regularity with which the journal 
has been on the side of the angels, the writer 
proceeded: ‘ This is perhaps the right moment to 
remind our readers that the Musical Courier is 
the oldest active, tonal journal in the world, and 
the only one that has never missed publication 
of a single issue in the half century of its successful 
existence.’ Not quite the oldest in the world! 


a 
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We dislike sounding fanfares on behalf of our- 
selves, but the truth must be told, so dropping 
our voice to a modest murmur, we point out that 
the Musical Times is now in its eighty-fifth year. We hope it is 
tonal: indulgent friends frequently tell us it is active; and it has 
never missed a single issue in the eighty odd years of its—shall 
we Yes; think we may—successful existence. 
raising our head and our voice again, we add, 
that when the Musical Courier catches us up we | 


say successful ? we 








Teachers’ Department | 


TEACHING: 


her aims in teaching extended ; her work improved 
surprisingly, while the effort which it entailed 
grew less. 

It will be evident rom this single example how 
important it is that the teacher should understand 
his own psychology. The limitations of the 
individual must be recognised, and the possibilities 
and the limitations of achievement within this 
personality must be estimated. Failure to do 
this may lead to disappointment, whereas recog- 


| nition of these facts, on the contrary, often leads 


This 
be 


process of 
undertaken 


achievement. 
must, moreover, 


to surprising 
reassessment 


| periodically if the teacher would remain conscious 


of the direction in which he is moving and would 


III.—THE ATTITUDE OF THE TEACHER: |avoid the ever-present danger of his calling— 


HIS PSYCHOLOGY AND AIMS 
By Nora H. Bore 
‘What is my aim in teaching ?’ 


|for each 
A concrete | right 


ruttiness.’ 
The aim and method of the teacher must vary 
individual. There can be no absolute 


or wrong in the matter. Certain broad 


example will, perhaps, best explain the practical | principles may furnish a basis of agreement for a 


bearings of this question. 
vears with a sense of failure. 


A teacher taught for | larger or smaller majority, but the infinite variety 
Fellow-members of | of the human species makes it inevitable that the 


the staff achieved results which she could not pro-| method of approach to these fundamentals must 





duce. She measured her work against theirs, only 


vary enormously. What we would urge is the 


to aggravate the feeling of humiliation which at| necessity for individual stocktaking, undertaken 





times made teaching a nightmare. - Her efforts 
equalled, if they did not exceed, theirs ; her ability 
and training were as good, yet her results seemed 


| 
| 


in an unprejudiced spirit and followed by an 
honest effort on the part of the teacher towards a 


| practical realisation of the results indicated by 


negligible in comparison with what they obtained | such cogitation. 


by a much smaller expenditure of nervous energy. 
There seemed only one way out of her difficulty : 
she decided to give up teaching, but circumstances 
conspired to prevent the carrying out of this 
decision. Chance discussion raised the question : 
“What is my aim in teaching?’ Curiosity 
suggested the need for an answer, and she was 
surprised to discover that the search for it had 
at the same time solved her difficulties. She 
realised that she had been measuring the results 
of her work in terms of things for which she was 
not working. It was as if she had been teaching 
French and had estimated her results by an 
examination in German. In her work examina- 
tion results and technical achievement had been 
wholly subordinated to the wider issue of 
awakening musical interest and of allowing the 
pupil to develop musically along individual lines. 
Work such as this needs to be viewed in a larger 
perspective than that of termly or even yearly 
examinations, and disappointment was inevitable 
when such arbitrary standards were applied. 

This piece of mental reassessment 
remarkable revaluations. Results which, viewed 
by the old standards, seemed failures, now appeared 
to be brilliant successes. The teacher recognised 





produced | 


that a tacit antagonism to the current examination | 


system had largely shaped her teaching; she 


discovered that she had an especial gift for 
awakening musical enthusiasm in pupils of | 
mediocre talent. Having thus estimated her 


particular faculty, she was able to see where her 
talent had misled her. She started to evolve the 
necessary technique needed to correct this, so that 
she was able to handle more talented children. 
The moral gain for the teacher by this mental 
stocktaking was invaluable. The realisation that 
her work represented some actual achievement 
produced a sense of satisfaction, which completely 
restored her ‘morale.’ She became a_ keen 
experimenter ; the range of her scope widened ; 





Not only should the teacher know the ‘ whys 
and wherefores ’ of his drift in teaching——he should 
also analyse the proportionate elements in_ his 
musical faculty. He should test the acuteness of 
his pitch- and rhythmic-perception. He should 
himself whether he thinks most naturally 
along harmonic or melodic lines. He should test 
the functioning of his musical memory. Prof. 
Seashore, the doyen of American experimenters, 
in his analysis of musical reactions has produced 
available means for testing some of these capacities. 
The Columbia Graphophone Company has the 
monopoly of a series of records which serve as the 
medium for these tests. If we would investigate 
our musical memory, Gerald Cumberland’s 
book ‘ Musical Memory’ treats this subject in 
a practical manner. Finally—and this is most 
valuable of all—knowledge of musical reactions 
may be gained by informal discussion between 
fellow teachers. In this way those who depend 
largely on their rhythmic sense may compare their 
musical reactions with whose response 
chiefly tonal. Such knowledge, the writer 
knows from personal experience, is invaluable in 
handling children of varying musical types. 

If the real aim of teaching music is to make it 
a living entity to the child, the teacher must con- 
sider how he can best ensure that the constituent 
elements of music are apprehended by the child 
in some vital fashion Ihe number of persons 
who study music for several years, only to drop it 
entirely when they have the controlling of their 
own lives, proves conclusively that much musical 
education has failed in this respect in the past. 
It is evident that for such people music has never 
become an urgent necessity. 

M. Jaques-Dalcroze, Dr. Yorke Trotter, Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, Mr. Dolmetsch, and many 
others have made interesting contributions to this 
problem. American schools are testing theories 
experimentally, and reports of their results may be 


ask 


those is 


as 
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read in special numbers of the New Eva* (January, 
1927) and Progressive Education + (January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1927) devoted to music. 

One of the most interesting of these experiments 
took place in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, under the direction of Mrs. Satis Coleman. 
Here an effort was made to correlate music with 
handwork. The children themselves made musical 
instruments, beginning when quite tiny with the 
simplest and most primitive, and working up to 
efforts as ambitious as a home-made ’cello! Not 
only did the children make the instruments, but 
they learnt to play them, too, and all kinds of| 
interesting instrumental combinations resulted. 
The possibilities of ensemble work which this 
suggests, and the excellent practical aural training 
which it provides, are very strong arguments in 
support of the experiment. 

It will be noted that in all these pioneer efforts | 
emphasis is laid on creative musical activity 
within the power of the child. Teachers of| 
instruments are often so pre-occupied with the 
technique of their craft that they forget that| 
the intricacy of the medium in which they work | 
makes musical spontaneity impossible. Insistence 
on individual performance as the hall-mark of 
musicianship is often a false standard, 

It is, of course, extraordinarily easy to criticise | 
destructively ; any constructive suggestions are | 
obviously open to a fusillade of objections. The 
writer will, in spite of this, dare to lay down one 
or two axioms which seem _ fundamentally | 
important : 

1. The teacher cannot force interest—he can 

only stimulate it once this interest has 

spontaneously generated. 
2. The spontaneous generation of interest will 
lie along the lines of the child’s normal | 


interests. 

3. At most the teacher can only place the child 
in situations favourable to the generation of 
this interest. 

4. Knowledge based on genuine interest is 
assimilated with little apparent effort. 

This suggests various interesting questions : 


| 


(a) In what way does music enter into a child’s 
ordinary interests? At what age and in| 
what form ? 

(b) What are his capacities at varying ages for 
perceiving and appreciating the component 
elements of music (rhythm, pitch, melody, 
harmony, &c.) ? 

The answers which we give to these questions will 
prove our quality as teachers; observation will 
show us whether our conclusions are correct or} 
incorrect. 

* The New Era, 11, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

+ Published by the Progressive Education Association, Washington. 


POINTS FROM LECTURES 

‘If you want a good choir, don’t engage a solo 
organist.’ That remark is set out in big headlines 
in the Leicester Mail. What Dr. Sydney Nicholson | 
said in his lecture in that town was that ‘ congre- 
gations do not want solo organists; what they 
want is good choir-work. You may get a brilliant | 
organist, but set him before half a dozen choir-boys | 
and he is absolutely lost.’ In another passage in | 
his address, Dr. Nicholson said, ‘ Half our troubles 
in regard to Church music are due to the attitude 
of mind of those who think they are conferring a| 


|fresh way by Mr. J. 


| James E. 


great blessing on the Almighty and on parsons by 
singing in Church choirs. It is a great honour for 


| them to sing in these choirs, and the sooner they 


dismiss from their minds the impression that they 
should be patted on the back and told that they 
are good fellows, the better it will be for Church 
music.’ 

Prof. J. Lloyd Williams said many interesting 
and favourable things about the history of Welsh 
music during his lectures at Aberystwyth. He 
was critical, too. For nearly two hundred and 
fifty years there were absolutely no facilities for 
obtaining knowledge of music. A democracy 
mainly monoglot was left unassisted to grope for 
knowledge ; but early last century text-books on 
harmony began to appear. With the turning out 


| of a number of trained elementary school teachers, 
| who had taken music in college, there was a rapid 


increase in the number of readers of music, most 
of those being Sol-faists. Town and village choirs 
all contributed towards an extension in the range 
of music sung. Still, real progress was slow. 
Turning to the future, Prof. Lloyd Williams said 
that evolution always worked on factors already 
present in the organism. The environmental 
factors could not in themselves make _ great 
musicians, They could supply the fertile soil. 
The lecturer concluded, ‘I believe that the 
composer of genius will come; but in the first 
place he will have to be found born with the 
necessary hereditary powers. Secondly, his en- 
vironment must be a favourable one; this the 


| University now ensures. He should also be a 


thorough Welshman, who knows and understands 
the potentialities of his own language and who is 
thoroughly imbued with a love of its traditions 


|and romance.’ 


The passing of Schubert was viewed in a rather 
Gott, at Malvern: ‘ How 
different was this event from the honours paid to 
Beethoven, at whose funeral twenty thousand 
people were present ; for Mendelssohn the shops 
and streets were draped in black ; and Chopin’s 


| death was the most moving event in Paris in 1849.’ 


To portray ‘ The Charm of Vocal Music,’ Dr. 
Wallace, at Hull, described how in 
Elizabethan times evenings were spent in sitting 
round the fire, and it was a sign of culture to be 
able to take part in madrigals. These were 
extraordinarily difficult, and people sang them 
only because they wished to sing. There were no 
concerts, and singers did not aim at sweeping in 
an audience. They did not go blue in the face 


}on top notes in those days, because it was not 
| necessary. 


One of the great delights in taking 
part in old-time singing was to exploit the art of 
imitation—the same series of phrases repeated at 
different times. The best writers for voices of 
the present day were those who had intensively 
studied the part-writing of the 16th century. 
Speaking of the general inability of the public 
to distinguish between the tones of the different 
wood-wind instruments, Mr. W. A. Chislett, at 
Halifax, said that in order to appreciate music 


/to the full, it should be listened to with keen 


attention. If one woke up at three o’clock in the 
morning and heard a creak on the stairs, he really 
listened. If he listened as intently to music he 
would get much more out of it. To the speaker, 
it was a disappointment that many people did not 
get the best from orchestral music, because they 
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had not a grasp of two or three elementary 
principles which, if explained to them, would 
increase their enjoyment a hundred-fold. 

Sir Henry Coward has become prophetic in 
regard to jazz. ‘ Jazz is dying,’ he said at 
Rotherham. ‘Its leaders are now turning their 
ittention to a sort of straightening out of the 
music as much as they can. Nine out of eleven 
jazz records I looked at yesterday had vocal 
refrains. Nearly all jazz records have vocal 
refrains nowadays, which shows that the jazz 
leaders have noticed that the music itself is losing 
its hold. By-and-by we shall see jazz take its 
place as a dead thing, but music will go on its way 
rejoicing.’ 

The Rev. A. Burns complained at a lecture at 
Rotherham, that up to quite recent years there had 
been no means of having music taught to children in 
the ordinary way. ‘Asa father I have had great rows 
with music teachers,’ he said, ‘ when I have told 
them that I wanted my children to be instructed 
in music, and not merely to play the pianoforte. 
If I wanted that alone, I could buy a pianola. 
In days gone by the average music student got 
only a mechanical knowledge of certain notes, and 
was taught nothing of the phrase and rhythm of 
music.’ 

Humorous recollections by Dr. J. F. Staton were 
enjoyed by the Chesterfield Women’s Club when 
he was their guest at a luncheon. He envied 
children their opportunities nowadays. ‘ My 
father could not afford to send me to a teacher 
of any note for my lessons, and as a matter of fact 
I was first taught by a bricklayer, who had no 
pianoforte. The lessons went something like this : 
““ Now, boys, all together. We'll do common time, 
four in a bar. Down, right; left, oop! Doh on 
the ledger line, Ray in the space, Me on the first 
line, Fah in the first space.’’ At an orchestral 
concert at Whittington Moor the trombonist 
found it very difficult to perform on the over- 


crowded platform. A kind old lady was sitting | 


very close to him, deeply interested in his face, 
which was growing redder and redder with his 
exertions. Eventually she leaned forward, took 
hold of the trombone slide, and pulled it right out. 
“It’s all right,’ she explained. ‘‘ Ah could see 
tha could never get it out thysen.’’ The same 
trombone-player gave the unofficial conductor of 
the orchestra many troubled moments. He per- 
sisted in keeping to his own time, with disastrous 
results. Finally the conductor remonstrated, only 
to be met with the reply, “Get on wi’ thee 
stick-wagging. Ah’ll be wi’ thee at finish.’’’ 


j.G. 


NOTES ON AN AMERICAN LECTURE TOUR 
By ERNEST FOWLES 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
My first experience of American chamber music was 
at the Cleveland banquet “described in my first letter. 
During the evening, four boys from a neighbouring 
high school played a movement from a string quartet 
I asked the chairman if these particular boys intended 
to take up the profession of music. (Incidentally, the 
question intimated my opinion of the quality of the 
ensemble playing.) The chairman’s reply was a sur- 
prise. It was to the effect that quartet-playing was 
a feature of the high schools throughout the States, 
and that these particular boys were merely representa- 
tive of the school music at Cleveland. 


* See March number, p. 251. 


All who have read my writings for many years past 
know how strenuously I have striven to develop the 
desire for the culture of what is in so great a sense 
music of the home, and they will enter into the feelings 
I then expressed of sympathy with so great a step 
forward in musical culture. For the statement was 
of course substantially accurate. Wherever I went, 
signs of quartet practice were in evidence. 

ORCHESTRAL WORK 

So much has been written about the orchestras of 
this great country that it is unnecessary to add to the 
amount of information already available. Besides, 
although I was present at a few symphony concerts, 
and can fully endorse the opinions expressed as to the 
value of the work being done by the well-established 
orchestras, my first sympathies were engaged by the 
school bands now being developed in every school, 
college, and University centre. Here, too, America 
is doing a gigantic and far-reaching work While, 
owing to lack of time, I missed the Buffalo High School 
orchestra, I was able to spend some moments with the 
smaller one at Niagara Falls. Here is a growing 
orchestra of young enthusiasts with an equal enthusiast 

to wit, Harold Spencer—at their head. Girls and 
boys vied with each other in showing me what they 
could do. The work they played was very creditably 
read at sight. 

Another experience, though on a far larger scale, 
befel me at Detroit. As soon as I arrived, Arthur 
Searle, the head of the school music of that now 
enormous city, bethought himself that I would like to 
hear a thoroughly representative high school orchestra, 


land very kindly spent some hours in arranging for a 


special rehearsal. Owing to the shortness of time, it 
was impossible to judge the ultimate standard of the 
very large and complete modern orchestra revealed, 
but I heard enough to satisfy me that its potentialities 
were very great indeed. It was a privilege to address 
the young people with words of hearty encouragement. 

Perhaps the most memorable impression was that 
connected with my first visit to the University of 
Ann Arbor. My own part in the proceedings of that 
happy day, my lectures to teachers and to the members 
of the University, is forgotten in the remembrance of 
watching Joe Maddy at work. With his enthusiastic 
and healthy outlook upon music it would be hard to 
imagine him other than he is—a bright, rejuvenating 
personality, who radiates music from his rostrum and 
infects his young disciples with an intense desire to 
excel. He passed to me several scores, and asked me 
to select any work for rehearsal. My choice fell on 
the Overture to ‘ The Mastersingers.’ It appeared that 
months had elapsed since they had worked at it. 
Nevertheless, I am bound to say that the players gave 
a very good account of themselves. Moreover, the 
work was played with evident enjoyment on the part 
of each member—in the circumstances a very significant 
fact. All honour to Joe Maddy and his orchestra—or 
orchestras, for it appears that he has many. 

In reviewing all I saw and heard, I am led to wonder 
whether America is not developing too quickly—in 
musical culture, at any rate; whether, in fact, her 
teachers will rise to the occasion—in the next generation 
that is, when they will most be wanted. They are 
struggling bravely to meet the present need, but will 
the numbers of adequately trained teachers be sufficient 
to compass the work of a few years hence, when the 
present development of orchestral knowledge and 
technique has filled the land with an innumerable body 
of music-lovers who at any rate will know the difference 
between music well taught and music ill taught ? 
That will be an enormous problem, even for America. 

AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHERS 

On the whole, the teacher gatherings were among my 
greatest inspirations. As in my own country, musical 
development mainly depends upon the teachers, and 
particularly upon those engaged in elementary work. 
It was my exceeding good fortune to address a number 


|of such gatherings. That at Boston will always be 
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memorable. The day was damp, bitterly cold, with | 
a wind which searched one through and through. Yet 
the teachers turned up in full force for a two-hours’ 
talk which, | am afraid, lengthened almost into} 
three! I am no novice in addressing teachers; in 
fact, it is a matter of pride to hold it as my own very 
particular job; but I have never before had audiences | 
quite like these. They hung upon one’s words and, by 
their attitude and demeanour, showed that they were | 
out to catch at least an echo of the latest thought | 
upon musical education. 

Another memorable gathering was that at Chicago, 
at the National Conservatory of Music. I spoke upon 
the need for a threefold educative course in music, and 
emphasised the national importance of a fluent reading 
of notation—a matter equally pressing in America as 
well as in Great Britain 

These gatherings, as well as others at New York, 
Detroit, New Rochelle, and elsewhere, gave me the op- 
portunity, for which I had often longed, to measure the 
musical capacity of the individual teachers of America. 
Until, perchance, my next visit to the States, I can say 
but little on the score of purely technical equipment, 
but it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the comradely 
spirit of the teachers as a whole. This is, after all, the 
spirit which leads to the really great things of education. 
It indicates fellowship as between teacher and teacher. 
It represents the negation of isolatedness, always the 
barrier to progress and the begetter of pettiness and 
narrowness. It is, in brief, the teacher’s most precious 
asset; for, by its insistence upon intercourse with 
brethren of the same cloth and with the same needs, 
it promotes knowledge leading to experience, and | 
ultimately to idealism 

America, then, seems also to be solving this problem. 
It is impossible to exclude what may be an unwelcome 
comparison. Have our teachers, as a body, attained 
to the spirit of fellowship reached by their cousins 
across the Atlanti Many British teachers, I know, 
flock to summer schools and the various lectures given 
from time to time upon the teacher's craft; but the 
very large majority of music teachers in this country 
are wholly unaffected by these movements. What 
can be done to arouse them ? The way has been found 
by our American brethren. Can we not find it, too ? | 
If the average teacher knew the magnitude of the loss 
involved in abstention from the means of personal 
development, the problem would very quickly be 
The tragedy is that he does not know ! 








solved 


An Easter Vacation Course will be held at the} 
Training School for Music Teachers, 73, High Street, | 
Marylebone, W.1, from April 2-6. The course will | 
have for its central idea ‘ The Equipment of the Modern | 
Music Teacher,’ and a notable team of lecturers will | 
be present. Full particulars from the Secretary, | 
Mr. Edgar B. Wilson, 58, Fairlop Road, E.11. 

Sr RES Y } 


The ninth annual Musicians’ Holiday and Vacation 
Course for Music Teachers, which has been held for| 
some years at Seascale, is moving south this year, and 
will take place at Eastbourne from August 1-29. Details 
and booking forms from the Secretary, Training School 
for Music Teachers, 73, High Street, Marylebone, W.1 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Ouestions must be of general musical interest They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, | 
each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘Answers 
to Correspondent Column closes on the 14th of the 
month. We cannot undertake to reply by post 


E. P.—(1.) Evidently we were misinformed. Clearly | 
the pamphlet you quote shows that residence is 
necessary in order to take the musical degree. (2.) You 
do not say whether you are working with a teacher. 
If so, and if he knows his job, you should leave the 
matter to him. If, however, you are working by your- 
self, we can only suggest that you hear as much} 
orchestral music as possible, following the music with | 
the score ; and that you do heaps of scoring yourself, | 
so as to acquire experience and facility. 


E. F. G.—(1.) An enharmonic modulation is one in 
which a change of key is made by taking a chord in 
one key and leaving it in another. For example, in 
this progression 





the third chord in (a) is a dominant seventh in F; in 
(6) it is again taken as dominant seventh in F, but 
quitted as an augmented sixth on C, modulating to 
E minor. The enharmonic change is shown by the 
bracketed note and figure, but such _ indications 
are not used save in_ text-book illustrations, 
or occasionally (for the convenience of the singers) in 
choral music. (2.) The voice between a contralto and 
a mezzo-soprano is known as mezzo-contralto. When 
you say that ‘some contraltos sing like a soprano, 
some like a bass,’ you are evidently thinking of the 
extreme notes. The lower ones often have a masculine 
quality (of which the possessor unwisely makes as 
much as possible), and the high ones are practically 
the same as those of a mezzo-soprano. Your other 
questions we do not understand: ‘To what class of 
modulation does recitative belong ?’ and ‘ It is stated 
by theorists that older composers, such as Bach and 
even Beethoven, abused the use of the slur. Why is 
this ? Surely they knew what the slur meant.’ Surely ; 
but what clo those ‘ theorists’ mean? Find out, and 
ask us again 

J. B—(1.) There is, we believe, more work of the 
kind you mention to be had in the United States or 
S. Africa than in England or Ireland, but only well- 
qualified men are likely to stand much of a chance 
(2.) We think your age is somewhat of a handicap 
It is rather late in the day to take up music pro- 
fessionally, especially in the matter of conducting—a 
department in which many brilliant young men are 
knocking at the door. As for composing, it is a delight 
ful hobby, but not a reliable means of livelihood 
(3.) We are unable to advise you concerning study 
abroad, or as to what line of study to adopt. As you 
say you are prepared to work for three years, we think 


|you could hardly do better than enter the Royal 


Academy of Music or the Royal College of Music. 
Before your three years have expired you will probably 
be able to see what your next move should be 

F. K. T. (New Zealand).—Our view is that Henry 
Smart wrote some excellent organ music, which 
deserves more attention than it gets to-day. It is 
always wholesome, well suited to the instrument, and 
thoroughly well written. We fancy that at some 
future date his best work will be ‘ discovered’ with 
pleased surprise. We know too little about his choral 
music to justify an opinion. Thanks for your words 
of appreciation of the Musical Time We are glad 
that after twenty-two years of subscribership ‘ in 
various disagreeable parts of the world’ you still find 
the old journal ‘ extraordinarily readable.’ 


TyppyN Darypp.—The _ difference between a 


| folk-song and a national air is‘slight, but definite. For 


instance, ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ is a national song, but not 
a folk-song. Generally speaking, the term ‘ folk-song ’ 
is not applied to songs of which the composer is known 
Logically, the case may be put thus: A folk-song is 
always a national song, but a national song is not 
necessarily a folk-song. We do not know the Brinley 
Richards volume of Welsh National Airs. (By the 
way, his ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ may be 


|said to have established itself as a national song.) 


Lucy.—We do not know the Schubert album to 
which you refer, so we cannot explain the apparently 
unnecessary use of the sharp. On the face of it, it 
appears to be either a printer’s error or a fad of the 
editor's. 
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F. E. H.—For good voluntaries we suggest the short 
pieces of Rheinberger: Twelve Monologues, Twelve | 
Characteristic Pieces, Twelve Meditations, Ten Trios, 
and Six Short Pieces. All these may be had from 
Novello’s, and the Monologues and Characteristic 
Pieces may be had in volume form. Some of these 
pieces are not easy, but few are very difficult. Add 
to these the more straightforward among Bach's 
Choraie Preludes. Most of the material we suggest is 
rather more difficult than the set of Novello’s ‘ Short 
Preludes,’ but you will have trouble in finding organ | 
music of that character and quality which is also easy. 

E. J. D.—We have replied to several correspondents 
recently concerning music for organ and pianoforte 
If you can obtain the help of a good pianist, try such 
of the classical concertos as are published with the 
orchestral part arranged for a second pianoforte. This 
can easily be adapted to the organ, generally with 
excellent effect. If you want something smaller and 
less difficult, write to Messrs. Novello for a list of their 
publications for pianoforte and harmonium. 

ORGANIST, and E. C. H.—No book deals specially 
with the history of English music from 1550-60. Henry 
Davey’s ‘ History of English Music’ (Curwen, 25s.) 
covers this period in chap. iv. And you should also 
dig out and collate information from the biographies 
of the composers of that time. See ‘Grove,’ and 
Pulver’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Old English 
Music ’ (Kegan Paul, 25s.). 

Oxtivia.—(1.) The Saint-Saéns work referred to is 
‘Le Carnaval des Animaux ’—a series of humorous 
pieces written for private performance and withheld 
from publication by the composer. The work has 
appeared since his death. An arrangement for piano- 
forte duet may be had. (2.) We don’t know the origin 
of the Grainger title, ‘ Molly on the Shore.’ 

Db. T.—Questions of the kind you send must be 
accompanied by a copy of the passage referred to. 
We don’t keep stacks of examination pieces at our 
elbow, and even if we did, we couldn’t spare time to 
hunt up the references. Copy out the little bit that 
bothers you, and write again. If the matter is urgent, 
we will reply at once by post 

H. M. B.—Stick to your guns, and insist on the 
passage being sung as the composer wrote it. The 
dragged-out version your parson and people like has 
simply developed from persistent overdoing of the 
vallentando which so many organists and choirs regard 
as being necessary at every verse-end 

E. W. B.—We cannot recall an organ piece beginning 
with this theme, quoted from memory and key guessed : 


@=adloul 92. 





Can a readet help i a. 

Sj a a It is impossible to give an opinion on 
your Handel volume without seeing it. A letter to 
Mr. C, W. Smith, at the British Museum, will probably 
bring you the information 

A. B. E.—(1.) We know neither of the instruction 
books you name. (2.) Advertisements of the College 
you mention do not appear in the Musical Times. 
Why ? Because we refuse to insert them. 

H. W.—C. Kennedy Scott’s ‘ Madrigal Singing’ 
(2s. 6d.) is the best guide we know. It may be had 
through Novello’s 


Several readers kindly tell us that the song about 
which ‘ Musicus’ inquired last month is ‘ The Har- 
vester’s Night Song,’ by Baynton Power 


Mr. Stanley Chapple is announced to conduct the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, at Berlin, on April 3, 
when he will give the first Berlin performance of 
Goossens’s Sinfonietta. Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro for strings will also be in the programme. 
The Symphony will be Brahms’s No. 3. 


}at the July Fellowship examination. 
| the lecture will appear in the College Calendar. 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
CHOIR-TRAINING EXAMINATION 

The Choir-training Diploma and Certificate 
Examinations will both be held at the College on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 15 and 16. Last 
day of entry, Monday, April 22. 

On February 16, at the Royal College of 
Organists, Sir Hamilton Harty gave a lecture on 


| Brahms’s Variations for Orchestra on a Theme by 


Haydn, Op. 56a, which has been set for analysis 
A report of 


Mr. Reginald Steggall, Lincoln’s Inn, has been 
elected a member of the Council. 
H. A. HARDING 
(Hon. Secretary). 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSK 
Work was commenced at the College of St. Nicolas, 
Chislehurst, on January 16, when the Bishop of fruro 
dedicated the various gifts to the Chapel. The organ 
has now been installed, and regular services have been 
held daily since the opening day. The present students 
have been housed in temporary accommodation, but 
the Students’ Hostel is now approaching completion 
and will be ready for next term. This will commence 
on April 19, and there will be space for about fourteen 
new students. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, S.E.C.M., College of St. Nicolas, Elmstead 
Lane, Chislehurst, Kent. During this first term 
several inquiries have been received from clergy and 
others in need of choirmasters and organists ; some of 
these posts have been filled through the efforts of the 
School. While it has not been possible to find 
suitable candidates in several cases, the number and 
character of the inquiries furnish welcome evidence 
that the kind of training which the College provides 
is that which is sought for by those who have 
appointments to offer 


The Rochester Choral Society and the Maidstone 
Choral Union (conductor, Mr. F. Wilson Parish) 
combined on February 28 at Rochester Cathedral, 
singing Bach’s double-choir Motet ‘Sing ye to the 
Lord,’ Parry’s Coronation Anthem and ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,’ Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Thee, Lord, before the close 
of day,’ and E. T. Chapman's ‘ All creatures of our 
God and King.’ Mr. C. Hylton Stewart conducted 
a fine performance, and also played organ solos; Mr 
Percy Whitlock accompanied; and Miss Christine 
McClure sang songs by Bach, Bairstow, & The 
combined choirs numbered about two hundred and 


hity voices 


English friends of the late Dr. Lawrence Walker, of 
Belfast, should note that a fund has been started for 
the erection of a memorial in St. James’s Church, 
Belfast, where he officiated as organist and choirmaster 
for forty vears. Dr. Walker did notable work in 
Northern Ireland on behalf of music and musicians, 
and we commend the fund to our readers rhe hon. 
secretaries and treasurers are the Rev. E. C. Dixon, 
362, Antrim Road, Belfast, and Mr. H. A. Newel, 
raunton Avenue, Belfast 


The German Church at Manchester was packed on 
Februarv 24 for a concert arranged by Mr. Carl Fuchs 
The performers were past and present members of the 
string ensemble class held by Mr. Fuchs in association 
with Mr. H. A. Robinson. The programme comprised 
string solos by Bach, Schubert, Martini, and Brahms : 
the Adagio from Haydn's Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5; and 
Beethoven's ‘ Harp’ Quartet. Mr. Robinson accom- 
panied, and played organ solos by Bach and Reger. 
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Newcastle Bach Choir added four Bach Cantatas to 
the long list it has performed—No. 17, ‘ Who 
thanks offers, he praiseth Me’; No. 35, 
Spirit’; No. 168, ‘Come to judgment’; and No. 31, 

Ihe Heavens laugh Report says that the choir 
sang admirably. In the absence, through illness, of 
Mr. William Ellis, Mr. Tustin Baker deputised at the 
organ at short notice, with excellent results. The 
soloists were Miss Ethel Durrant, Madame Rosa Burn, 
Mr. Thomas Danskin, and Mr. A. L. Lewis. Mr. Alfred 
Wall led the orchestra, and Dr. Whittaker conducted. 


The organ at Bangor Cathedral has been rebuilt and 
enlarged by Messrs. Hill & Son and Norman & Beard, 
and now a four-manual with sixty-four speaking 
stops, twenty-one couplers, and forty-two pistons 
[he opening ceremony took place on March 15, when 
Dr. A. W. Wilson gave recital, his programme 
including three Handel Bach's ‘St. Anne’ 
Fugue, Parry’s Preludes on * and ‘ Hanover,’ 
Xt 


is 


a 
pieces, 


"a 


Cross 


The work of restoring and electrifying the famous 
Willis organ at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 
Lond&n, is to begin at last. This instrument is not 
only one of the largest, but probably the finest organ 
ever constructed by ‘ Father’ Willis. Its long asso- 
ciation with the names of Frederick Archer and G. D. 
Cunningham lends further interest to the enterprise. 


Mr. W. A. Roberts recently gave a recital at St. 
Peter’s, Oldham, before the local Organists’ Association, 
with a programme drawn from the works of composers 
associated with Liverpool—W. T. Best, A. L. Peace, 
William Faulkes, A. W. Pollitt, James Lyon, and 
H. F. Ellingford. <A good idea 


\ Wagner and Elgar programme was performed at 
the hundred and fifty-ninth Anthem and Organ Recital 
at Brighton Parish Church on February 26. The 
choir sang a ‘ Parsifal’ selection, and Elgar’s forty- 
eighth Psalm, ‘ Great is the Lord,’ and Dr. Chastey 
Hector played Elgar’s Organ Sonata. 


At St. Giles’s Church, Reading, four hundred singers 
took part in the United Choirs Festival organized by 
the Berkshire Organists’ Association. Mr. P. R. 
Serivener conducted, and the singing reached a high 
level. Various local organists did duty as soloists and 
accompanists. 


‘Elijah ’ was sung at Fabian’s Bay Congregational 


Church, Swansea, on February 21, by the Church 
choir, conducted by Mr. Richard Leyshon. The 
soloists were Miss Annie Davies, Madame Davies 


Howells, Mr. Emlyn Burns, and Mr. Hugh Phelps. 


The programme for the musical performance at 
Southwark Cathedral on April 6, at 3 p.m., will consist 
of Purcell’s Te Deum, Holst’s Two Psalms, Handel’s 
fourth Organ Concerto, Casella’s Suite Romano for 
organ and strings, and Easter Carols. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have re-built the organ 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, Paarl, South Africa. 
[he instrument is now a three-manual of thirty-three 
speaking stops and twenty-five pistons. , 


RECITALS 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, St. Michael’s, 
Overture, ‘ Egmont,’ Beethoven ; Fugue in D, Bach ; 
Choral No. 3, Franck ; ‘ Elfes,’ Bonnet. 

Mr. W. Stamp, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C.— 
Concerto in G minor, Handel; Four Hymn-tune 
Studies, Charlton Palmer ; Choral Improvisation on 
‘ Werde miinter, mein Gemute,’ Karg-Elert. 

Mr. S. W. Duncombe, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, 


Sittingbourne 


E.C.—Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach ; Psalm- | 


| 


“Soul and | 


Preludes Nos. 1 and 3, Howells ; Meditation, Har: 


Grace ; Preludio (Sonata No. 6), Rheinberger. 
Mr. Arthur F. Watts, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, 
E.¢ Allegro appassionata (Sonata No. 1), Harwood ; 


Study in B minor, Schumann ; Prelude and Fugue 
in F minor, Bach. 

Mr. Leonard R. Barrett, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, 
E.C.—Grand Cheeur, Hollins ; Allegretto, Wolsten- 
holme ; Introduction and Fugue, Reubke. 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Lawrence Jewry—Scherzo 
Gigout ; Prelude on ‘St. Mary,’ Charles Wood 
Carillon and four Versets, Sceats ; Prelude and Fugu 
in A minor, Bach. 

Dr. Bernard Jackson, Boston Parish Church—A Bac/ 
programme: Three Sacred Songs; Four Chorale 
Preludes ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, &c. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, St. Agnes’s, Kennington Park—Sonata 
No. 20, Rheitnberger ; Pantomime, de Falla ; Carillon, 


Sceats ; Pastoral, Franck. 

Mr. Clifford Roberts, St. Matthew’s, Worthing 
Fantasia in C, Byrd; Cantiléne and Fantasia in 
D minor, Clifford Roberts; Choral and Fugue 


(Sonata No. 5), Guilmant. 


Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, St. Philip and St. James's 
Blackrock—Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, and 
Chorale, ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ Bach 
Prelude on ‘St. Columba,’ Swanton; Fuga alla 


Toccata, in C, Stanford ; Scherzo (Symphony No. 6), 
Widor. 
Mr. E. W. E 
Variations on ‘ Weinen, klagen,’ Liszt ; 

Sunshine,’ Hollins ; Scherzo, Bossi. 

Mr. Allan Fortune, Devonshire Park Wesleyan Church, 
Keighley—Concert Variations in E minor, Bonnet , 
Prelude on a Theme by Tallis, Darke ; Fantasia and 
Fugue, Parry. 


Booth, Harlesden Parish Church, N.W. 


‘Song of 


Dr. Charles F. Waters, St. Mary-le-Bow—Sonatina 
from ‘ God’s time is the best,’ and March from 
*‘Dramma per Musica,’ Bach; A Fancy, Stanley ; 


Two Preludes on ‘ St. Columba,’ Robin Milford and 
C. H. Kitson ; Entrata and Sarabande from Partita 
in E, Karg-Elert ; Three Chorale Preludes, Tertius 
Noble . 

Mr. H. Scott-Baker, Christ Church, Woking—Concerto 

No. 2, Handel; March on a Theme by Handel, 
Guilmant ; Sonata No. 6, Merkel; Arcadian Idyll, 
Lemare ; Exuent, Charlton Palmer ; Sonata No. 4, 
Mendelssohn ; Sonata No. 7, Rheinberger. 

Mr. Gatty Sellars, Queen’s Hall—Concert Overture in 
C minor, Hollins; ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
No. 4, Elgar ; Toccata in C, Halsey; ‘ Choeur de 
Féte,’ Sellars 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C.— 
Sonata No. 10, Corelli ; Four Movements from the 
Cantatas, Bach; ‘ Noel-sur les Flites,’ d’Aquin ; 
A Fancy, Stanley; Introduction and Toccata, 
Walond. 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z 
Prelude and Fugue in D, and Three Chorale Preludes 


Bach ; Finale (Symphony No. 1), Vierne ; Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia on National Airs, 
Maughan Barnett. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, 
E.C.—Toccata in F, Bach; Psalm-Prelude No. 2, 
Howells ; Overture in D minor, Handel-Elgar ; 


Fantasia in E flat, Saint-Saéns ; Toccata, Rhein- 
berger. 
APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. E. W. Agate, choirmaster and organist, Edmonton 


Parish Church (All Saints’), N. 

Mr. George Austin, organist and director of the choir, 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W. 

Mr. S. W. Hibbs, choirmaster and organist, St. Mark’s, 
Harlesden, N.W. 

Mr. Charles Hooper, choirmaster 
Emmanuel Parish Church, Plymouth. 

Mr. William Stamp, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Martin’s, Croydon. 


and organist, 
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Letters to the Editor 


SCHUBERTIANA 
Str,—Most writers on Schubert treat ‘ Erlkénig’ as 
a proper name, though it definitely means ‘ Alderking.’ 


That Herder, from whose translation of a Danish} 


ballad Goethe took the word, mistranslated the Danish 
* Ellekonge,’ and was not merely giving a transcription 
of it, is proved by the crucial fact that Danish ‘ elle’ 
does in other contexts mean ‘alder.’ This was 
evidently unknown to Viehoff (Goethe’s Gedichte), and 


apparently to Mr. Capell, who speaks of ‘ the Danish | 


elf-king 
alders.’ 
that ‘ Eller’ is also a German synonym for ‘ Erle.’ 
Goethe might in any case be supposed to mean the 
same as Herder, but his intentions are put beyond 
doubt by (a) his use of the inflected form ‘ Erlenkénig ’ 
(b) his repeated reference to trees; (c) the fact that 
the ballad was originally incidental to a Singspiel, 
*‘ Die Fischerin,’ and the stage directions for the scene 
in which it was sung wert By the river beneath tall 
alders stand fishermen’s huts,’ & (Viehoff) M1 
Capell’s remark that ‘the alder’s twigs have for us 
no grisly fingers’ does not seem helpful, for on any 
interpretation of the poem its effectiveness must 
surely de pend on the baselessness of the child’s fears 
Bielschowsky gives reasons for regarding ‘the sick 
child ’ as symbolic of the weak soul that succumbs to 
evils of its own creation 
Another significant name 
proper is ‘ Convict : 


somehow becoming a warlock of the 


commonly treated as 


rently differ from ‘ Alumnat,’ ‘ Internat,’ &c., only in 
being Roman Catholic, and more especially Jesuit, 
terms.* Schubert's Convict wasa Jesuit foundation, and 
was re-established, not ‘established,’ as Mr. Capell says 
in 1802 Flower, p. 19) Explanation of this word 
seems doubly desirable because of the misleading 
English homonym, the one deriving from Latin vinco, 
the other from vit According to the N.E.D., the 
form ‘ convictor’ was academic Latin for ‘ boarder,’ 
‘commoner,’ and is, or was, used as an English word 
in Roman Catholic seminaries 

Finally, Schubert's ‘ Serenade ’ now so immediately 
suggests the Rellstab one that Mr. Flower might 
emphasise more than he does that the Grillparzer one, 
so prominent in his book, is a totally different work ; 
in his index the two are definitely confused Phat 


Schubert was so much affected on hearing the Grill- | 


parzer one performed, and that he chose it for his only 

concert, suggest that it is unduly neglected For some 

reason the Opus number is given as 134 by Mr. Flower, 

but as 135 in the British Museum catalogue Yours, 

&c., CLIFFORD SULLY 
(Hon. Sec., Rickmond Gramophone Society) 

30, Arlington Park Mansions 
Chiswick, W.4 


ORGAN PEDALLING 

SIR I was very much interested in the article by 
*Feste’ in last month’s Musical Tin on ‘ Organ 
Pedalling, Past and Present,’ and, if I may be allowed, 
I should like to have a little to say on the subject 

In the first place Feste ’ says he doesn’t know if 
the old toe method of teaching is still in vogue I can 
say without any doubt that it is; just recently I can 
think of several new pupils who have been amazed 
when shown the possibilities of sliding oblique footing, 
and alternate toe and heel used in conjunction with 
alternate feet, &« 

Now with regard to Ex. 1 from the Ellingford-Meers 
book (which I have not seen, by the way) I entirely 
agree with the footing given by ‘ Feste’ in Ex. 3 
Ex. 2 is unnatural and most awkward, unless, of 
course, the vocation of organist is confined to those 
born with double ankle-joints ! 


* Rein, ‘ Encyclop * Alumnat,” 


* Internat " 


Handbuch der Paed arts 


- 
Herder’s blunder was the more natural in 


It and its unshortened equivalent | 
' Convictorium ’ mean ‘ boarding-school,’ and appa- 





Of the three ways of pedalling this passage, two are 
equally possible : 


aii mie 





= a 
. -. 


b as - = feten! eas = 


A U A 


(N.B.— R’= Rear position—many students get con- 
fused as to which foot to put in front or behind.) 

The pedalling given in (6) was shown to me by a pupil 
of Edwin Lemare, and I believe that in effect it has 
greater clearness and precision than that of (a), especially 
when the fugue is taken at a good pace. With regard 
to Ex. 6, there seems to be a misprint (the E in third 
beat); otherwise ‘ Feste’s’ pedalling is by far the 
easier and again most natural 


Oblique footing.—There are undoubtedly great 
possibilities in this. Much crossing of feet can be 
avoided, and I go so far as to say that it is possible to 
execute any interval up to an octave 1n a true legato 
|manner. This was proved to me by my teacher, 
M. Paul de Maleingreau, at Brussels. (I should have 
added that this is providing the interval does not 
cross too far over the middle section of the pedal-board 
Feste’ says, ‘ Using the heel and toe as a bridge 
but is there not also a certain glissando movement, 
too ¢ 


In conclusion, I am led to believe that there is much 
for us to know yet about organ-playing; in his short 
article on one department only, ‘ Feste’ has raised 
many points. A month or two ago I made a few notes 
which may interest your readers I give them for 
what they are worth 


1. Tendencies of modern organ-playing where are 
they leading us 
2. How many organists ever realise to the full the 
| first principle of organ-plaving, i.e., part-playing 
3. The lack of knowledge of the general public and 
even many musicians concerning the organ, and 
how this tends to keep the standard down 
4. How listeners can be duped and how players can 
be satisfied with their own performances is 
amazing 
How the art of modern organ-playing compares 
with that of modern pianoforte-playing 
6. Hundreds of people still think of the organ as an 
instrument on which to play hymns and slow 
music (perhaps this is altered by the cinema 
‘ organs . 
7. Varieties of touch-manual and pedal. Have they 
been sufficiently explored and explained ? 
Yours, & 
120, Cazenove Road, 
Stamford Hill, N.16 


wv 


R. A. JEVons 


SIR I have read with interest ‘ Feste’s’ review of 
‘ The Science of Organ-Pedalling ’ (Ellingford and Meers) 
Quite twenty-seven years ago my father made me study 
two volumes of ‘ Pedal Exercises ’ by Horner (published 
by Novello), in which the heels were freely used, and 
the smoothness and ease given to the pedal technique 
by such a system utterly ruled out for ever the old stiff 
toe-toe-toe method. Difficult passages in Bach, 
Rheinberger, Mendelssohn, &c., not only become 
easier and less fatiguing to play, by reason of the far 
smaller number of movements made by each leg ; they 
also gain musically because the feet and ankles are 
used in a much more human and less wooden way, so 
that the touch and phrasing can be treated almost as 
though by the hands on the manuals 

Even Stainer’s first two pages of pedal exercises, 
when read as consisting of two voices, one to be played 
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by each foot, as in ‘ Feste’s’ illustration, are much 
easier and less tiring for the beginner than they are 
when treated as a series of fearsome leaps and bounds 
from toe to toe, the organ bench clutched frantically 
with both hands the while.—Yours, &c., 


St. John’s, Enip Morris 
Clevedon, Som. (Organist) 


NTENARY CELEBRATIONS 
Sir,—A music critic recently lamented the shortage 
of coming birthday and death-day centenaries of great 
musicians, and stated that after the death centenaries 
of Weber in 1926, Beethoven in 1927, and Schubert in 
1928, we shall actually have to wait until the years 
1947 and 1956, when the death centenaries of Mendels- 

sohn and Schumann will be commemorated 
That is, of course, absurd, for one need go only as 
far as the next decade, during which the birth and 
death centenaries of the following famous and illustrious 
musicians will occur: Anton Rubinstein (centenary of 
birth in 1929), Hans von Biilow (centenary of birth in 
1930), Joseph Joachim (centenary of birth in 1931), 
Joseph Haydn (bi-centenary of birth in 1932), Muzio 
Clementi (centenary of death in 1932), Johannes 
Brahms (centenary of birth in 1933), Frangois Adrien 
Boieldieu (centenary of death in 1934), Camille Saint- 
Saéns (centenary of birth in 1935), 
Hummel (centenary of death in 1937), Max Bruch (cen 
tenary of birth in 1938), Georges Bizet (centenary of 
birth in 1938), and Joseph Rheinberger (centenary of 
birth in 1939).—Yours, &« 
22a, Carlton Vale, 
Maida Vale 


ALG®RNON ASHTON 


N.W.6 


THE LARYNX AGAIN 


SIR I cannot agree with some of the statements 
made by Mr. Travers Adams and Mr. Herbert Cesari 
The vocal cords are not directly under the control of 
the will, and therefore any supposed concentration 
upon their action is certainly useless and probably 
harmful. The following quotation from Sir Frederick 
Mott’s ‘ The Brain and the Voice in Speech and Song 
should make this clear 

‘When we 
sound, a mental perception of the sound, 
almost instinctive in a person with a musical ear 
awakens by association motor centres in the brain 
that preside over the innervation currents necessary 
for the approximation and minute alterations in the 
tensions of the vocal cords requisite for the pro- 
duction of a particular note. We are not conscious 
of any kinesthetic movement} guiding 
sensations from the laryngeal muscles, but we are 
of the tongue, lips, and jaw in the 
production of articulate sounds. It is remarkable 
that there are hardly any sensory nerve-endings in 
the vocal cords and muscles of the larynx, con- 
sequently it is not surprising to find that the ear is 
the guiding sense for correct 
loudness and pitch of the speaking as well as the 


desire to produce a particular vocal 


which is 


sense of 


muscles of the 


singing voice 

By all means let us concentrate upon a correct method 
of breathing, upon a free formation of the vowel sounds 
upon sensations connected with vocal resonance, and, 
above all, upon that training of the inner ear of the 
singer, which is his chief guide, and leave the vocal 
cords to that unconscious region to which they belong 
The singers in Handel’s day seemed to have managed 
very well—even without the laryngoscope to enlighten 


them regarding the action of their vocal cords Yours, 
&C., J DAWSON FREER 
Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1 
[This correspondence is closed—once more.— EDITOR. ] 
MUSIC AND THE CINEMA 


February 27 


‘to see a 


~ 


Str,—During a broadcast talk on 
Mr. Edwin Evans expressed the opinion that 
film without music is a most depressing experience.’ 


modulation of the 


Johann Nepomuk | 


He said, further, that ‘ few people are actively conscious 
of the music during a film.’ Is it not equally justifiable 
to say that music is an actual advantage to only one 
film in a hundred, and in nearly every other case it is 


} an irritant to any member of the audience who is at 


all musically inclined ? Why should a comedy or a 
good story on the films require music at all? It is 
just as sensible to argue that one should not read 
Dumas’s book ‘ The Three Musketeers ’ without at the 
same time having lively music provided by gramophone 
The first aim of most films is to tell a story, and in 
the telling of a story -music cannot be considered ‘a 
vital factor.’ Mr. Evans says the film ‘is not self- 
sufficient as a visual art, which is an extremely 
disputable statement to make ever since Chaplin 
produced ‘ The Woman of Paris.’ A few films have 
been produced with music carefully fitted to them in 
which sound helps sight, but with the great majority 
of pictures music has no more to do than it has with 
food. Music in both cinema and restaurant is fat 
more often an annoyance than a pleasure, regardless 
of what is played, and even if the question of its quality 
is carefully considered, few musicians would deny the 
truth of this statement. Good music needs undivided 
attention Any other kind desery Yours, &« 
Leeds IYKE.’ 


es none 


SCHUMANN'’S FIRST SYMPHONY 
Sir,—lIn listening to a performance the other night 
rom Liverpool of Schumann's first Symphony in 
D minor, I was struck by the similarity of a theme in 
the last movement, which is 





Ex. 1 
——— 
diet meg cet 


with a theme in the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
second Symphony 


gidgraers 


I wonder if many listeners noticed this ? 
have been characteristic of Sir George Grove to 
mention it in his book on Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
but, curiously, the resemblance of the two tunes 
does not seem to have occurred to him 

The performance recently, under Pierre Monteux, 
was a superb one, and I rejoice that Schumann's 
slowly but surely coming into their 
own in this country \ few more performances such 
as we have had lately should convince the most 
hardened opponent of Schumann's orchestration how 
fine his works can be made to sound in the hands of 





It would 


Symphonies are 


a great conductor Yours, & 
S. Edward’s School, I H. OVENDEN 
Oxford 
WHAT DID Mr. GREWGIOUS HEAR ? 


Sir,—! wonder if any of your numerous readers can 
suggest a hymn, anthem, or chant which would settle 
one of the smaller (musical) great 
unsolved problem of ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood’ ? 
When Mr. Grewgious is waiting in the cathedral for the 
service to end, so that he can set Mr Jasper he listens 
to part of it (described below) The piece should have 
been published earlier than 1850, and be suitable for 
a cathedral If a hymn, it should, of course, be in 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern Personally I am 
inclined to the opinion that it ought not to be a hymn, 
for generally the tune is played over before the singing, 
and there is no mention of such The last piece of 
I take to be a Voluntary or Recessional. The 
from the context, be one in which 


mysteries of the 


music 
choral piece should, 


**Hymns Ancient and Modern’ did not appear until 1860,— 
EDITOR 
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the words ‘living waters’ occur. Two hymns have 
been suggested : ‘I heard the voice of Jesus say ’ and 


‘The King of Love my shepherd is.’ I am told the) 
But the tunes, | 
as found in ‘ Ancient and Modern,’ do not seem to suit | 


second is sometimes used as an anthem. 


the description Dickens gives, as follows : 

The Reader.— One feeble voice rising and falling 
in a cracked monotonous mutter, could at intervals 
be faintly heard. The ‘ cracked monotonous 
mutter went on like a dying voice until— 

First Piece-—‘. . . . the organ and choir burst 
forth and drowned it [the voice] in a sea of music. 
Then, the sea fell . : 

The Reader. the sea rose high, and beat its 
[the voice’s] life out, and lashed the roof, and surged 
among the arches, and pierced the heights of the 
great tower, and then the sea was dry and all was 
still.’ 

Mr. Grewgious ‘ met the living waters coming out’ 
(chap. ix.).— Yours, &« DICKENSIAN. 


THE DATE OF BYRD’S MASSES 

Sir,—With reference to the recently published 
volume of Byrd’s Masses and ‘ Cantiones Sacre ’ (Tudor 
Church Music, vol. 9), will you kindly allow me to 
point out that the editors have inadvertently mis- 
quoted me in their Introduction, p. 11. It is the 
earlier publications of Byrd, those of 1575, 1588, 1589, 
and 1591, which exhibit invariably the time-signature 
C, while the later ones, those of 1605, 1607, and 1611, 
have the unbarred semi-circle C ; and not vice-versa. 


From this I inferred that the five-part Mass belonged | 


to the earlier period, and the other two Masses to the 


later (‘ Proceedings of the Musical Association,’ thirty- | 


ninth session, p. 71). The same mistake occurs in 
Dr. Fellowes’s ‘ William Byrd,’ p. 32, published by the 
Oxford University Press. As I have already been 
asked for an explanation of this apparently fallacious 
reasoning, perhaps you will allow me to clear up the 
matter once and for all.—Yours, &c., 

Birmingham. H. B. CoLiins 


HAYDN’S DIVERTIMENTO IN B FLAT 

Srr,—In your review in the March issue, of my book 
upon ‘ Musical Instruments, 1500-1750,’ you quote a 
passage about Haydn's Divertimento in B flat. You 
deduce, presumably from my words, that the present 
owner of the manuscript of this work has obstructed 
both publication and performance 

I should like to make it as clear as possible that 
I had no such meaning, and even now I cannot read 
it into my words 

This manuscript was for many years in the possession 
of Auguste Tolbecque, the famous French ‘cellist and 
authority upon stringed instruments. Towards the 
end of his long life he gave it to the present owner, 
who has had it for, perhaps, thirty years. I do not 
know about previous performances, but it was certainly 
played, with every possible care and respect, at the 
first of the Haslemere Festivals (1925). The full 
history of the manuscript was publicly given from the 
platform, and the performance was well reported in the 
press. If neither editors nor publishers were moved 
to follow up the lead thus given, the fault must not be 
laid upon the owner of the manuscript, who, as far as 
I know, has never expressed any objection to publicity. 

May I suggest that the logica! sequel to your review 
is for the Musical Times to endeavour to publish this 
work ?—Yours, &c., GERALD R. HAYEs. 

37, Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. 

[A re-reading of the passage in Mr. Hayes’s book 
still seems to us to imply that Haydn’s Divertimento 
is jealously kept in private hands in order that it might 
not be ‘ distorted’ by the substitution of a ‘cello for 
a viola da gamba—dreadful fate! We are glad to find 
that Mr. Hayes didn’t mean what we thought he 
meant. The Musical Times doesn't publish chamber 
music, but, being enthusiastic about Haydn, we will 
certainly do what we can to bring about publication 
of the Divertimento.—Eb1Tor. | 


| ‘SCIENTISTS AND MUSICIANS’ 


| Srr,—I have been a regular reader for some years, 
| but this is the first time I have written to you. I do 
so to congratulate you on Catherine E. Eggar’s article 
on ‘ Scientists and Musicians.’ I have also been an 
|enthusiastic reader of J. W. N. Sullivan’s popular 
science writings for many years. I bought his book 
on Beethoven as soon as it appeared. In my opinion 
it stands alone in that no other brain like Sullivan’s is 
doing such criticism. It was good to see your con- 
tributor’s appreciation of it also. 

As the editor of the chief musical monthly in England, 
could you not ask Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Einstein to 
write for you? They may be expensive. (I don’t 
know, but doubt it, as they are not professional 
musicians. You will remember Adam Smith’s dictum 
on the price of work done as a hobby!) But even if 
you reduced the number of pages—by slaughtering 
some of the local reports in order to pay these men— 
I would willingly buy the Musical Times at twice the 
price. I feel sure there are thousands like me who 
would welcome such articles as something new and 
sound in criticism—not mere juggling with technical 
points 

Not one of the regular musical critics has Sullivan's 
outlook and, with all respect to _ professional 
musicians—I have a few very good friends amongst 
them—he values and sees music more truly in relation 
to life than most of them. Mr. Fox-Strangways tries 
to tie it up with life also. The work is not easy, with 
all his scholarship. On the other hand, Mr. Capell 
discusses music just as music, and equally delights on». 
(I’ve written a little myself, and always read all the 
serious musical criticism that comes my way.) 

I welcome Miss Eggar’s suggestion that science 
should measure the nervous efiect of different com- 
positions, just as it has proved that noise tires.—Yours, 
&ec., J. A. H. 


A letter from Mr. John F. Russell, replying to 
‘H. C.’s’ criticism ot the Hallé Society, arrived too 
late for insertion, It will appear in our next number. 





Competition Festival Record 


Be rast (February 13-23).—This year’s competitions 
are considered to have been the most successful that 
have been held here. It is reckoned that out of over 
every thousand in the population of Ulster, four people 
took an active partinthem. The first three days were 
occupied with elocution, including the final scene from 
‘ The Blue Bird ’ as a dramatic test for children. The 
children’s choral singing on the first Saturday was 
satisfactory, but slightly lower than it should have 
been in standard and in pitch. Among the adult 
soloists of the second week Miss Eileen White, a 
contralto, won the Rose Bowl, Mr. Joseph Gordon, 
baritone, won the Ulster challenge cup for all soloists, 
and Miss Mary Spencer-Smith, soprano, distinguished 
herself, as also did the three ladies from Larne College 
of Music with their combined singing of Weelkes and 
Morley. Mixed-voice choirs in the open class sang 
Elgar’s ‘ The Shower’ and Cavendish’s ‘ Come, gentle 
swains.’ The first place was taken by St. Paul's 
Choral Society (Mr. C. D. Kinnis), and the second place 
was shared by Derry Glee and Madrigal Society 
(Mr. J. T. Frankland), and Castleton (Mr. H. K. Collins). 
Derry (Mr. Frankland) sent the best female-voice choir. 
In the open male-voice choir class Victoria (Mr. J. 
Shirra) was first and Alpha (Mr. George Eacott) a 
mark behind. Prizes were also won by Royal Belfast 
Academic Institution (Mr. Geoffrey Garrod) and by 
Antrim Girls’ Friendly Society. There were very few 
Church choirs. A set of dances from ‘The Fairy 
Queen’ were played by the string orchestras. The 

| prize went to the Methodist College Orchestra (Mr. 
E. A. A. Stonley), which has been the winner since 1924. 
Belfast Co-operative Orchestra (Mr. R. Orton), which 
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was second in this competition, was first in that for | 
full orchestras. 

CAMBUSLANG.—The eighth Cambuslang Festival, | 
situated in a depressed industrial area, suffered con- 
traction both in entries and in public support, 
competition extending to nineteen sessions as against 
twenty-six last year. Principal awards : Mixed Choirs 
—Challenge, Wishaw and District ; Small, Caldercruix 
Musical Association. Women’s Choirs—Challenge, 
Clydebank U.F. Church ; Small, Trinity U.F. Church, 
Renfrew. Church Choirs—Challenge, Parkhead U.F 
Church, Glasgow; Small, St. Thomas Wesleyan, 
Glasgow ; Junior, Oatlands U.F. Church, Glasgow. 
Junior Choirs—Gilbertfield Co-operative. School 
Choirs—Larkhall Academy. Vocal Solos—General, 
William G. Nobie, Glasgow; Scots Song, James M. 
Todd, Rutherglen. Pianoforte—Diploma, Jack White- 
field, Cambuslang 

CARLISLE (March 4-7).—This Festival appeals to 
rural choirs over a widening area, and each year 
increases its influence. One of the most popular and 
characteristic events was the singing of the 18th- 
century hunting song, ‘ Old Towler,’ by dalesmen from 
Pattersdale, especially as this, the winning, choir was 
conducted by a woman (Dr. Enid Birch). Haltwhistle 
Vocal Union was the best of twenty-two female-voice 
choirs, Keswick the best male-voice choir. In the open 
challenge shield class, for mixed-voice choirs, the first 
three in order were Stanwix, Carlisle, and Haltwhistk 
In other classes, choirs from Hudson Scott’s won thre¢ 
first prizes. 

CHATHAM (February 2, 9, 13, 16, and 23 his 
Festival appeals not only to the ‘Medway Towns’ 
which give it a title, but to a large area of London 
suburbs. Many choirs, juvenile and adult, come in to 
compete, and with a good following in solo and various 
instrumental classes, it has become a _ flourishing 
mieeting-ground for musicians. In the chief choral 
classes the leading choirs were Chatham Co-operative 
Senior Choir (Mr. A. V. Stannard), Mr. Leslie Mackay’s 
Choir, Chatham (female-voice), and Rochester and 
District Women’s Institute (Miss G. Blower). The 
Medway Sextets sang excellently against each other 
in ‘ This sweet and merry month.’ Miss Dorothy M. 
Saywell, of Rainham, won in a conductors’ class. 
There was quite a school of chamber-music players 
headed by groups of players from Gillingham and 
Chatham. Orchestral playing was also well supported, 
the prizes being won by Rochester Junior Technical 
School (Miss M. Baker) and Medway Symphony 
Orchestra (Mr. W. Petchey). 

CHELSEA (March 7-9).—The first Festival in this 
highly musical quarter met with ready support, and 
will no doubt quickly set up more numerous rivalries. 
On this occasion the Chelsea Madrigal Club and 
Madame Henriette Schmidt’s orchestral players had 
matters in their own hands. The former took the 
prizes for mixed-voice and male-voice singing, and the 
latter helped themselves in the string orchestra, string 
quartet, pianoforte trio, and pianoforte and violin duet 
classes. This last was the nearest approach to a solo 
class that the Festival permitted itself, its object being 
to promote concerted performance of all kinds. A 
combined concert, with the Mayors of Chelsea and 
Westminster presiding in perfect amity, ended the 
proceedings 


DEVON [hese competitions were held, as usual, at 
three centres. At Barnstaple (February 27-28) the 
best work was done by the school choirs, especially 
that of High Bickington. Barnstaple United Methodist 
Choir did well, but without opposition, in the female- 
voice class. At Tavistock (March 1-2), both juvenile 
and adult choirs showed a high level of competence in 
singing at sight. Buckland Monachorum, a musical 
village, sent capable choirs and the winning orchestra 
(ninety marks). The busiest centre was Exeter, where 
competitions were held on March 1, 4,5, and 6. There 
were plentiful soloists, but the main occupation was 
choral singing, for which there were many varied | 


| Maidstone Choral Union (conductor, Mr. F. 
| Parish) ; 


classes, with subdivisions of rural and urban. Among 
the chief prize-winners were University College Choral 
Society (unopposed), Barnstaple United Methodist and 
Uffculme female-voice choirs, and Axminster Women’s 
Institute. 

ENFIELD (February 25 to March 2).—The eleventh 
Festival showed an entry-roll of over a thousand 
(including sixty-three choirs nearly all of children). 
In all there were a hundred and seventeen classes. 
The numbers show a large increase in all directions. 
The string classes number eighteen, and it is hoped 
that string orchestras will soon be added. Other 
excellent features are classes for pianoforte-playing 
from memory, for percussion band, double trios, sight- 
reading, self-accompanied song, and self-trained choirs. 
This Festival was the first to introduce solo and choral 
verse-speaking, in English and French. In the classes 
for children from twelve to fourteen the first three 
places went to teams from Enfield County School (Miss 
Woods and Miss Bidwell). The Central School (Miss 
Lowman) gained the highest award in the Junior 
Choirs class, and in the Girls’ Club class St. Stephen's 
Girls’ Fellowship (Miss Crane) was first. Chase Side 
Boys (Mr. Hickford) won the prize for sight-singing, 
open to choirs in six classes 

KETTERING (February 13-16).—The twentieth Eistedd- 
fod of the Kettering and District Sunday School Union 
broke records, and ended up with a display of high-class 
choral singing. The test for mixed-voice choirs, 
Parry's ‘ My soul, there is a country,’ set the Leicester 
Oriana Choir a mark ahead of Northampton Co-opera- 
tive Choral Society. Rushden Adult School was first 
in the male-voice, and Mrs. Palmer’s Bedford Choir in 
the female-voice class 

Leyton (February 16-23).—It was believed that 
three thousand competitors took part in this Eisteddfod 
which rightly bears the title, for music shares the 
syllabus with knitting and photography and shorthand 
and other arts and crafts. Throughout the week the 
adjudicators were kept busy attending to the many 
musical events that swelled the number of competitions 
to over two hundred. Some were poorly supported, 
but in the aggregate there was good and keen competi- 
tion, and the Festival may be written down a marked 
success. It has not yet succeeded, however, in fostering 
choral singing to a proportionate degree. 

The Lonpon Musical Festival, Central Hall, West- 
minster, attracted 3,850 entries Choirs and all 
ensembles are counted as single entries, therefore fully 
twelve thousand persons competed. It is certain that 
this enormous number would have been larger but for 
the influenza visitation and an unusually early Easter 
Twenty-nine well-known adjudicators were engaged. 
Great interest attached to the more important events, 
and the various halls were closely packed on many 
occasions. The standard generally was well up to the 
average, and particularly so with the younger com- 
This augurs well for our musical future, as 
careful training was in evidence. On the whole, the 
juniors relatively eclipsed their seniors. It should be 
noted that many choirs and units came long distances ; 
the Isle of Man, Channel Islands, and Ireland all being 
represented. Space does not permit of a full list of 
awards in .the hundred and seventy-four classes 
announced, but we give brief results of the outstanding 
events: 

Daily Telegraph Shield, Maidstone Choral Union 
conductor, Mr. F. Wilson Parish) ; London Challenge 
Shield, London Scottish Choir (conductor, Mr. J. 
Hodge) ; Challenge Cup (small choirs), Abbots Langley 
Choral Society (conductor, Mr. A. Foster); Ladies’ 
Premier Class, (1) Ramsey Cushag Choir (Isle of Man) 
(conductor, Mrs. M. Purcell Black); (2) Mr. E. R. 
Benton's Choir (Grimsby) ; Ladies’ Choirs, (1) Streat- 
ham Singers (conductor, Mr. F. Haggis); (2) Manx 
Ladies (conductor, Mr. Noah Moore); Men’s Choirs, 
Wilson 
Church Choirs (men and boys), St. John’s, 
Clapham (conductor, Mr. Seaton Rivers); Church 


petitors 
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Choirs (mixed), Watford Wesleyan (conductor, Mr. 
Wallis Bandey); Girls’ Clubs, National Training 
College (conductor, Miss Rind) ; Equal Voices (under 
eighteen), Hillside Convent College, Farnborough 
conductor, Mr. James Bates) ; Band of Hope Choirs 
Loughborough Park (conductor, Mr. A. Reeves) 

Elementary Schools (boys), Mitcham Lane (conductor 
Mr. W. Meaton Elementary Schools (girls or boys, 
under twelve) Raywood Street School, Battersea 
conductor, Miss M. Proverbs); Elementary Schools 
(girls), Mitcham Lane Demonstration School (con- 
ductor, Miss Bones); Girl Guides (Princess Mary’s 
Standard), 13th Watford (Wesleyan) (conductor, Mr 
Wallis Bandey Children’s Choirs (Princess Helena 
Victoria's Shield), Gilbert Bartholomew Club (con- 
ductor, Miss C. Lucas); Gold medal (soprano), Joan 
Coxon, Farnham ; Gold medal (mezzo), Joyce Morton- 
George, Woodford Green Gold medal (contralto) 
Margaret Potts, Kenton Gold medal (tenor), Allan 
Fouracre, Bingley, Yorks; Gold medal (baritone), 
Geofttirey Denton, Sutton ; Gold medal (bass), Frederick 
Hard, Letchworth; Vocal répertoire, May Haynes 
Leytonstone Lieder Class (duet for voice and piano- 
forte Gwenyth Misselbrooke and Ernest Booth, 
Southend-on-Sea Gold medal (pianoforte) Cecil 
furner, Maida Hill; Pianoforte répertoire, Margaret 
Chamberlain, Hampstead ; Violin (gold medal), Ruth 
Pearl, Stamford Hill; String Orchestra (senior), Ethel 
Loder’s Orchestra, Finchley ; Small Orchestra (senior), 
Sheen School of Music (conductor, Miss Grant) ; School 
bands (elementary Hither Green L.C.( School 
(conductor, Miss Murray Organ, John lreeman 


Clapham Musical Composition, Maurice Blower 
Haslemere Elocution (gold medal), Golda Casimu 
Westcliff 


LOUGHBOROUGH (March 15 and 16) Chis is known 


as a great meeting of choirs Indeed, Loughborough 
claims the record entry of male-voice choirs amongst 
all Festivals—thirty-one [his year twenty-three 


competed, Shiregreen (Mr. Poppleton) being the winner 
with a sprightly and adroit performance of Blumenthal’s 
*‘ What care | Pye Hill Mr Bonsall and Alfreton 
Mr. Haslam) were bracketed second Over a score 
of other choirs had entered, but influenza kept a few 
away Matlock P.M. (Mr. Wildgoose) won the Levy 
Shield in the class for choirs from places of worship, 
and came second in the mixed-voice class, Nottingham 
Philharmonic winning there by two marks Mr. W 
rurner’s Ladies’ Choir led in the female-voice class 
with Leicester Oriana (Mr. A. (¢ Nicholls) second 
When the winners in these four fine classes competed 
for the Gilbert Tucker Challenge Cup, a very close 
contest resulted in the victory of Nottingham Phil 
harmonk [he solo classes were well supported, and 
an excellent start was made in a class new to this 
Eisteddfod, that for school orchestras, with an entry 
of seventeen Che classes for children’s choirs brought 
forth some sterling work Ilkeston Gladstone Street 
Boys (Mr. 1 Taylor) won the Loughborough Monitor 
and Herald Shield, Nottingham Trent Bridge (Mr. 
B. Hart) being second, and in the senior class the latter 
choir took first place, Long Eaton Sawley Road Senior 
School (Mr. Oldham) being only two marks behind 
Over fifty young elocutionists were also heard The 
pianotorte solo classes had to be taken in two portions 
so great was the entry rhe Senior Cup, competed for 
by twelve first-prize winners (players, singers, and 
reciters) was won by Blanche Upton, of Netherfield, 


a pianist 

PERTH rhe ninth Perthshire Festival ran for eight 
days at Perth. Public interest was well maintained 
entries about the same as last year, but not so good 
from school choirs Principal awards Mixed Choirs— 
Open, Perth Madrigal Society County, Luncarty 
Choral Society Folk-Song, Lochgelly Co-operative 
Men's Choirs 
Women’s Choirs 
Grangemouth; County, St 
Church, Perth Rural, Luncarty 
Society; W.R.I Birnam and Dunkeld 


Choir Rural, Luncarty Choral Society 

Barr & Stroud’s Choir, Glasgow 
Open, Philomel Choir 
Leonard's U.I 


Choral 





Church Choirs—Open, Radnor Park U.F 


Institute 
Church, Clydebank; County, Aberdalgie Parish 
Church. Junior Choirs—Stirling Arion Choir. School 
Choirs—M'‘Laren High School. Callander, Townhead 
Central School, Montrose, Balhousie Boys’ School, 
Perth, Western District School, Perth, Auchtergaven 
School, Kinbuck School, and Madderty School. Vocal 
Solos—General, Catherine F. Lawson, Broughty Ferry ; 
Scots Song, Isa Todd, Madderty. Pianoforte Solos— 
A. R. Davidson, Abernethy. Violin Solos—Edward J 
Robertson, Dundee. Best performance of the Festival 
Elizabeth Christie and Muriel Hodge, Perth (women’s 
duets) 

SKIPTON (February 15, 16, 23) The number of 
entries reached four figures for the first time. In the 
choral competitions, held on the two Saturdays, the 
chief prize-winners were Read and Simonstone Vocal 
Union (Mr. T. Shaw) in the mixed-voice, and Bocking 
Musical Union (Mr. J. Hilary) in the male-voive class 
Mr. N. Crabtree, a tenor of distinction, repeated the 
success he had won a week earlier at Huddersfield 
rhe public attendances throughout the Festival were 
disappointing, and a loss was anticipated 

SWINDON (February 16) In five years the G.W.R 
Social and Educational Union has set up a flourishing 
Competitive Festival among the members of its staff 
Over a thousand employees took part in this concen 
trated one-day event, and four halls were brought into 
service. The male-voice choral class attracted six 
choirs, Cardiff being a little ahead of Carmarthen 
Caerphilly was best of three mixed-voice choirs 
Orchestras played the first movement of Schubert’s 

Unfinished ’ Symphony, the winners again being from 
Cardiff. Many of the competitions brought in singers 
and players from all over the G.W.R. system 

SOUTHAMPTON (February 25 to March 2).—This 
Festival, which is in its fourth year, attracted a 
record number of entries (fifteen hundred and two), 
representing some five thousand actual competitors 
There was a slight falling away in the choral entries, 
but the individual classes generally showed improved 
figures. As in previous years, the combined adult and 
junior concerts were important features of the Festival 
A thousand children took part in the junior concert ; 
at the adult concert, in which some six or seven hundred 
participated, the principal item was Elgar's ‘ The 
Banner of St. George,’ for which a local orchestra was 
engaged, and in which the solo parts were well sung 
by Miss May de Vaux Fowler (Southampton The 
principal awards were as follows: Adult Mixed Choirs 
(sixty voices and over), Southampton Philharmoni 
Adult Mixed Choirs (thirty to forty voices), Wyndham 
Choral (Salisbury) Adult Mixed Choirs (twenty to 
thirty voices), Portland Baptist (Southampton) ; School 
Choirs (boys), Northern Secondary (Portsmouth) ; 
School Choirs (girls), Ascupart Girls’ School (Southamp- 
ton) ; Elementary School Orchestras, Stamshaw Boys 
(Portsmouth) ; String Orchestras, Bournemouth Ama 
teur Orchestra Male-Voice Choirs, Southampton 
Brotherhood ; Ladies’ Choirs, Wyndham (Salisbury) ; 
Church Choirs, St. Mary’s (Southampton) 

['WICKENHAM (February 14-16) This is a new 
Festival, initiated by Mr. L. W. Tracey Arkell, organist 
of Twickenham Parish Church. Juvenile competitors 

an ever-ready source of support—-were there in 
plenty, and showed talent in many directions. Grown 
ups await further stimulation by the Festival, which, 
it is expected, will be an annual Prizes were taken 
by Twickenham Parish Church Choir, Richmond 
Gleemen, and Twickenham Amateur Operatic Society. 

Wims_epon.—tThe fifth Festival began about the 
middle of February, and ran its leisurely course well 
into March before the hundred-and-twenty classes and 
the concerts and distributions were disposed of; even 
now the annual dinner remains (April 20). Choral 
singing is not yet a strong point in this neighbourhood, 
but the interest shown by the public and by com- 
petitors in all the other kinds of music-making was 
enough to justify so elaborate a syllabus. The 
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Festival enjoys the chairmanship of one who has his 
own place in the musical world, Mr. Willoughby 
Walmsley. 

Other Festivals that call for mention are the eighth 
BECKENHAM Festival (March 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8), where 
there was a marked improvement in the standard of 
the instrumental playing; the fourth annual Festival at 
CARLTON, Nottingham; the fourth HAMpsTEAD and 
HENDON Musical Festival (March 5-9); the tenth 
Mitt Hrit Eisteddfod (February 16-26); the second 


o7 


annual NewsBury and districts Festival (February 27 


to March 1, and March 6) ; the Festival of the Ports- | 


mMouTH Welfare Association (March 4-8); the City of 
PrymMoutH Musical Festival; the annual PuDsEY 
Competitions (February 16); the twenty-first North 
Notts Festival, at Retrorp (March 5 and 6); the 
eighth annual Festival at SHipLey (March 9); the 
eighth Festival organized by the Educational Depart 


ment of TopMORDEN Co-operative Society (March | 


8 and 9); the ninth annual Festival at HAZEL Grovt 
STocKPORT, with competitors arriving from Cheshire 
Derbyshire, Lancashire, and York (February 22 and 23 


Readers in the Midlands should note that entries 
for the Leamington Festival close on May 8. 


The Hmatecurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others 
Young organist and pianist wishes to meet amateur 
singer for mutual practice.—G., c/o Musical Times 
Pianist (good sight-reader) wishes to meet lady vocalist 
or instrumentalist for mutual practice. Finchley 
district.—H. H., c/o Musical Times 

Tenor vocalist wishes to meet keen and reliable accom 
panist for mutual practice. Kingston or Surbiton 

districts preferred, but not essential E. H. B., 

c/o Musical Times 


‘Cellist wishes to meet good violinist and pianist for | 


trio practice. Catford district i & FPF, ce 


Musical Times 


Violinist wishes to meet pianist, violinist, and ‘cellist | 


to form string-quartet.—F. S., 107, Holland Road, 
W.14. 

Viola player wanted to complete pianoforte quartet 
Classical music 
Wimbledon, S.W.19 

Tenor vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. Lee, Blackheath, Lewisham districts pre 

ferred.—P. G. G., c/o Musical Times 


Sbarps and Flats 


RODWALD, 143A, Queen’s Road, | 


=I two Schubert items, ‘ Liebesbotschaft 


Sirty Wears Bgo 


From the Musical Times of April, 1869 


As we anticipated, the verdict against Mr. Sims 
Reeves, which was recorded at the late trial at 
Cheltenham, has been reversed as soon as the facts of 
the case were fully placed before the jury. That these 
facts were so duly authenticated before as they have 
been since, might have been made sufficiently obvious 
at the first trial had the medical certificate been 
1dmitted as evidence. According to the document, 
from an accredited member of the medical profession, 
which was produced in court, Mr. Reeves was 
‘ suffering from a severe cold and sore throat,’ so that 
‘it would have been highly dangerous for him to leave 
the house.’ In spite of this official assurance that 
Mr. Reeves was incapacitated from singing, however, 
it was decided that he ought to have sung, and he was 
|cast in damages to the amount of £23, and /10 fine 
| for his non-appearance in Court To appeal against 
this decision it was necessary to have a new trial: and 
| Mr. Reeves was compelled to travel down to 
Cheltenham, when he should have been singing at 
|Mr. Leslie’s concert, to repeat what his medical 
'attendant had certified 


THe death of Hector Berlioz, which took place at 
| Paris during the past month, will have but little 
|} effect upon art or artists; for although in music he 
thought as deeply, and worked as earnestly, as any 
who have left an immortal name, his compositions 
|never took a permanent hold upon the public mind 
| His best works are two Symphonies, ‘ Harold in Italy,’ 
}and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which, although filled with 
| undoubted proofs of fragmentary talent, are now but 
little known. He had a thorough command of 
| orchestral resources, and an instinctive perception of 
all that was beautiful in art; but there can be little 
doubt that he will be more remembered by his able 
|}and acute contributions to musical criticism than by 
jany of the compositions with which he hoped to 
| revolutionize the world. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSI« 


An interesting chamber concert was given in Duke’s 
| Halil on Wednesday afternoon, February 27. Four 
| girls played the first and third movements of Mozart's 
} Quartet in C, and played in first-rate manner; 
indeed, so good was the general ensemble and effect 
that the names of the performers are here recorded— 
Margot MacGibbon, from Victoria (Australia), Joan 
| Allen, of Bristol, Esmé Haynes (a Londoner), and 
Megan Lloyd, from Rhondda (South Wales 

Unusually intelligent Lieder-singing was heard in 
"and ‘ Gretchen 
lam Spinnrade.’ Freda Townson, a student from 
| Bolton, has not only a voice of exceptional promise 
but good interpretative abilities. There was promise, 


With the Royal Choral Society on his right hand and | too, in Grieg’s ‘ Solveig’s Song,’ sung by Bessie Alberta 


the New Symphony Orchestra on his left, Sir Edward 
will conduct his oratorio ‘The Kingdom.’—London | 
| 


Daily Paper. | Secchi’s ‘ Lungi dal caro bene’ 


Kreisler’s smooth velvety tone, at one time scintil- | 
latingly white, and again a deep, soft, rich heliotrope, | 
remains astonishingly pure and true.—Newcastle Paper. | 

Now I can be a human being again.— Madame | 
Schumann-Heink (on her retirement). 

Sir Thomas Beecham has definitely given ‘ The | 
Messiah ’ a fresh lease of life.—Robert H. Huil. 

M. Wolff was a little unkind to Miss Goodson in the | 
Concerto ; he seemed to forget that there is not the! 
same necessity to drown pianists as there is to drown | 
opera singers.—Ernest Newman. 

Mr. — , the yell-known baritone.—Scottish Paper. | 

PULPIT SUPPLY : 

Organist is free to deputise June, August, September. | 

Advt. in Glasgow Paper. | 











Todd, a Blackpool girl. Another girl singer, with a 
fine contralto voice, is Muriel Middleton; she sang 
most effectively, and 
deserves to be commended for her diction. Perhaps 
the outstanding performance of this uncommonly good 
programme was Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn (‘ St. Anthony ’), for two pianofortes, played by 
Jacqueline Townshend and Dorothy Manley. Both 
these girls are good pianists. 

Included in the appended list of recent awards is 
the name of Dorothy Haigh, who has won the Goldberg 
Prize for contraltos. She is the student who gained 
the Blackpool Competitive Festival Scholarship, and 
should make a name for herself, for her voice has 
both beauty of tone and rich quality 

During the Summer Vacation Course for teachers, 
lectures will be given during the four days from 
September 17 to September 20, inclusive, on the 
following subjects : Pianoforte, by Mr. Frederick Moore, 
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each day at 10 a.m.; Class-singing, by Dr. Stanley | The audience, mostly students, found the very practical 
Marchant, each day at 12 noon; Aural Training, by | and interesting treatment of the subject most inspiring. 


Mr. Ernest Read, each day at 2 p.m. ; Musical History At a general meeting of the College, held on February 
and Appreciation, by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, each/ 15, Mr. E. d’Evry was appointed as successor to the 
day at 4 p.m late Dr. Horner, with the designation of Controller of 


The following awards have been made: Lionel| Examinations. Mr. d’Evry’s long connection and 
Tcruis Viola Prize to Margery North (London), Eileen | experience with the College examinations aptly 
Grainger being highly commended. Sterndale Bennett | qualifies him for the post. It is his intention at an 
Prize (female pianists) to Barbara Kirkby-Mason | early opportunity to visit as many centres as possible. 
(London), Margaret Good being very highly commended | He retains his post as organist of Brompton Oratory. 
and Jacqueline Townshend highly commended ; Philip The Colonial examiners for this year as as follows : 
Leslie Agnew Composition Prize to Guirne Creith Queensland, &c. (also Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
(London) ; Josiah Parker Prize (composition) to Freda | Sydney in April and May)—Dr. C. Edgar Ford ; China, 
Robertson (London), Ethel M. Winfield being highly | Straits, Ceylon, E. Australia, New South Wales, and 
commended ; Goldberg Prize (contraltos) to Dorothy | South Australia—Mr. Albert Mallinson ; W. Australia, 
Haigh (Leeds), Freda E. Townson being very highly | Tasmania, and Victoria—Mr. Adolph Mann; Canada 
commended; Mario Prize (male singers) te Wilfred|and New Zealand (North Island)—Mr. C. Egerton 
Miles (Ystrad), Roland Dickinson and Edgar Elmes| Lowe; New Zealand (South Island)—Dr. D. Vaughan 
being highly commended ; Edward W. Nicholls Prize| Thomas; South Africa—Mr. Anderson Tyrer; South 
(female pianists) to Dorothy Manley (Blackburn), | Africa (Johannesburg, &c.)—Mr Charles S« hilsky ; 
Kathleen Fenton and Margaret Good being very highly | Egypt, Palestine, India, Burma—Dr. Alfred Mistowski ; 


commended ; Cuthbert Whitemore Prize (pianoforte) | Newfoundland and Nova Scotia—Dr. J. E. Borland ; 
to Myers Foggin (Newcastle-upon-Tyne Dorothy | South America and West Indies—Mr. Ronald Chamber- 
Manley being very highly commended lain. The Controller ef Examinations (Mr. Edward 
d’Evry) will also visit South Africa, and will assist in 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC the examination work 
The second Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal of the term Successful distributions of prizes and certificates 


held on March 8, served to give a hearing to four| have been held at the following centres: Bradford, 
performers and one conductor from three musical | Croydon, Gloucester, Harrogate, Liverpool, Notting- 
institutions. Miss Nellie Palliser (Royal College of| ham, Walthamstow, Wellingborough, West Ham, 
Music) sang the big soprano scene from ‘ Freischiitz,’ | and Worcester 


conducted by Mr. Leonard Isaacs (Royal College of | Lecture recitals were given at Liverpool (Mr. C. 
Music) ; Miss Bay Jellett (Royal Manchester College | Egerton Lowe) and Southend (Mr. R. A. Chamberlain). 
of Music) played two movements of Dvorak’s Violin The programme for the Queen's Hall concert on Apri! 


Concerto; the Royal Academy of Music was repre-| 6 includes the following items: Overture ‘ Ruy Blas,’ 
sented by Miss Freda Townson in a scena from/| Mendelssohn ; Concerto No. 2 (for violin and orchestra), 
Mozart's ‘ Clemenza di Tito,’ and Miss Dorothy Manley | Wieniawski ; Concerto No. 5 (‘ Emperor ’) for pianoforte 
in Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto and orchestra, Beethoven; Symphony No. 8, in G, 

The last rehearsal of the term, on March 22, was| Haydn. The usual chamber music and choir concert 
devoted principally to new works by British composers : | takes place at Grotrian Hall on Wednesday, April 3. 


, 


Leslie Woodgate (String Suite, ‘A Birthday Piece’), we 
Robin Milford (‘ The Darkling Thrush,’ for violin and Pa) “ay 
orchestra, the solo part being played by Reginald | Lone on Concerts 
Morley), and Cuthbert Osmond (third movement of ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
a ga yt # ee a ee At the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert on 
on 7 tne: ¢ ie 7 March 31, Mr. Albert Coates conducted a programme 
College, and one of wide interest to the musical world | si celal ‘ a aeeiniln meena yee 
at nae has been the production, for the Grat Mone aft] of familiar excerpts from Wagner’s works. Whether 
R i - v . Will I ; Bevcets < in al the Society was wise in offering its members, who are 
alph Vaughan illiams’s new opera ‘ Sir John i : .. eine = w lean hacknevwe 
Love,’ of which the libretto, arranged by the composer | sccustomes “4 womegony 5 samnes ond =“ eyed. - 
* saitente Oe ror Ream na + ita Wine f Monday night Promenade programme is a question 
Wieden gence weil-k #s a folk 7 ape i tesa Of which will not be answered until the time comes for 
Mat oa poe eee o> culate iyo A rin "The | the renewal of subscriptions. The immediate result 
fi ." f ae © M Arey 09 98 ae 6 ‘ | Was that Queen’s Hall was better filled than on other 
rst performances, on March 21, 22, 25, and 26, took! ,.-asions of far greater musical importance. 
place too late in the month for extended comment, and Bheut Mr Loreen pooner wot, of Wagner there 
for the present it must suffice to record the event, and som sins at this tiene of dav very little t6 be said. He 
= oqo ye 0 oon bs me Enicolee Save 4 pages! displayed the usual vigour, tempered by more than the 
ames and conducted by . Malcolm Sargent. > ; ; . 
, usual discretion—born, perhaps, of an awe in the 
Of other happenings in the month, the orchestral seiihds Rope : . » Sarie 
concert on March 1 was noteworthy for being devoted | posnence of the august y-neareneer ptr Pge pa iy oe 
: tontem tiem antes of Meee, the t hat }its tutelary deity, who frowned with his customary 
or tet > th Get Pienciect - Concent tr Coal | disapproval of everything and everybody from behind 
eature being tne - BDOICETS VONCEESO OY VY Mr. Coates’s energetic figure 
ae Pe aa a See al Mr. Horace Stevens, who sang the Monologue of 
a ee. | ome = @ for! Hans Sachs from Act 3 of ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ and the 


in a student still under instruction ‘ Abschied ’ from ‘ Die Walkiire,’ made little effort to 
o- ees abit ee enter into vain combat with the immense forces behind 
rRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSI him, but when he was audible his vocal tone was good. 


The College has been singularly unfortunate in the| The whole concert merely proved, as it has so often 
loss of a number of those who have been for a long | peen proved before, that Wagner knew exactly what 
number of years its staunchest supporters. Amongst) he was doing when he wrote for the imaginary theatre 
the more recent deaths we have to record that of Henry | which was to be realised at Bayreuth. D.H 
Riding, for over forty years organist at Chigwell ‘ ’ 
Parish Church, and who had acted as local secretary 
of the Loughton centre for the College examinations 
since 1893. We have also to record with regret deaths Perhaps it is possible, without seeming ungrateful, 
of the local secretaries at Cork (Prof. Gmiir), Shrews- | to express the hope that the Royal Choral Society will 
bury (Mr. F. H. Hetherington), and Peebles (Miss L.| take the praise bestowed on its performance of ‘ The 
Noble Green) | Kingdom ’ as an admonishment as well as a tribute. 

A well-attended lecture on ‘Interpretation in! The choir sang, on the whole, well enough ; it can sing 
Pianoforte Playing ’ was given by Mr. C. Egerton Lowe. ! better still—and nothing short of the best is acceptable 


“THE KINGDOM’ AND THE R.C.S 
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in ‘The Kingdom.’ The main weakness of the per- 
formance, however, was not in the choral singing, but 
in the orchestral playing and in the readings of some 
of the soloists. It is impossible to say definitely that 
the orchestra played badly. It may have played 
angelically for aught we know. In the vast spaces of 
the Albert Hall the sound of the strings was completely 
lost as soon as a trumpet or a trombone began to 
thunder away. Of course, the whole distribution of 
the orchestra is wrong, not only in the Albert Hall, but 
in every concert hall in Europe. The brass should 
never be just where it can most easily bully the rest 
of the orchestra. But the Albert Hall emphasises the 
disparity of tone and position, and in consequence, not 
only violins but double-basses were seen and not heard 
on frequent and important occasions. 

The soloists, able enough artists individually, were 
not particularly fitted to their task. The soprano, in 
particular, lacked the purity of timbre so necessary 
in ‘ The Kingdom’ and in ‘ The Apostles.’ Miss Joan 


Elwes may, in time, sing these things admirably. She | 


must first, however, learn to overcome somehow that 
first handicap. Miss Margaret Balfour and Mr. 
Steuart Wilson came nearer an adequate reading, and 
Mr. Howard Fry was actually adequate. But ‘ The 
Kingdom 


hearing the two finest works of the century played and 
sung as they should be ? F.B. 
B.B.C. PERFORMANCE OF ‘ FAUST’ 
In these days of sharply divided opinion every 
performance of Berlioz is to the good. The B.B.C. 


therefore earned gratitude from both partisans for | 
performing ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ in first-class | 


style at Queen’s Hallon March 1. Sir Hamilton Harty, 
the great apostle of Berlioz, was brought down from 
Manchester to direct the work, and with him the Hallé 
Orchestra, the choir being provided by the National 
Chorus. The result was an admirable performance, 
leaving no one any excuse for uncertainty about his 
attitude to what is usually regarded as Berlioz’s best, 
because most sustained, work. Sir Hamilton Harty 
took the quick parts quickly, but, as Berlioz is nothing 
if not vivid, that was a fault (it did not, in fact, amount 
to a fault) quite on the right side. 

The orchestral playing was exhilarating, though the 
drummer was once or twice out of tune at critical 
places. The National Chorus has not yet quite found 
itself, and though it sang well enough technically 
(except that Harty’s fempi tried the singers once or 
twice), there was a certain lack of confidence that 
made for limpness in contrast to the crispness of the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Tudor Davies won a certain amount of sympathy 
for the character of Faust by avoiding the unrestrained 
Italian operatic style while giving us an Italian smooth- 
ness of phrasing. Miss Stiles-Allen invariably sings 
set solos well, but is less happy in conveying character ; 
as Margherita’s part consists mostly of set solos we 
felt no dramatic loss, and a good deal of musical gain, 
from her treatment of the part. Mr. Harold Williams 
gave us both character and music in his dashing 
impersonation of Mephistopheles. F. H. 


ALBERT WOLFF AT QUEEEN’S HALL 

The broadcast Symphony Concert at Quecn’s Hall 
on March 15 was conducted by Albert Wolff, of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, who was a newcomer in London. 
He had a good collection of players under him, and he 
proved himself a very ardent and energetic conductor ; 
but the scrappiness of the programme, which consisted 
largely of showy, unsubstantial extracts from works 
of music originally meant for the theatre, made it an 
unsatisfactory concert. 

It is strange that so many concerts begin with a 
Weber Overture, considering how difficult this music 
seems to be to play—how seldom orchestras are able 


’ deserves something better than adequacy. | 
Is is not time to give Londoners the opportunity of | 


to keep exactly together in it, and how rarely con- 
ductors prove themselves vivacious without vulgarity, 
M. Wolff's performance was not faultless, but he is to 
He gave us this 


be thanked heartily for one thing. 
phrase : 





without violently pulling it out of shape for the sake 
of the vulgar circus effect we too often hear 

Florent Schmitt’s ‘ Tragedy of Salome’ could hardly 
have been in better hands. It was quite surprising 
how much zeal and care M. Wolff lavished over this 
exacting and pretentious score. It had not been heard 
in London since Karsavina danced to it, many years 
ago, at Drury Lane. The music is a typical production 
| of a skilful but unoriginal craftsman in the heyday of 
the double influence of Strauss and Debussy. Schmitt's 
outpourings of sound would still do well enough as 
the accompaniment of a ballet, but the absence of 
ideas made ‘ The Tragedy of Salome ’ rather tiresome as 
a concert piece 

Some pianoforte pieces by Albeniz, in a garishly over- 
scored version by Arbos, were definitely the least 
pleasant part of the programme. Dame Ethel Smyth's 
‘ Cliffs of Cornwall ’ was played in a really superior way 
rhere was also an excerpt from an opera of de Falla’s 
which, when it comes to be performed in English, will 
no doubt be entitled, ‘ Brief life is here our portion.’ 
rhe Concerto of the evening was Delius’s, for pianoforte, 
in C minor (soloist, Miss Katharine Goodson)—an 
early work, not at all like the Delius we know, but 
suggesting an emulation of Liszt, with two or three 
good subjects which the composer (just like Liszt) 
| hammers away at in the ever-frustrated hope that they 
will develop. Miss Goodson played with a great 
energy which somehow missed brilliance. Cc 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Robert Mayer's admirable enterprise continues 
ito flourish. We were unable to attend any of this 
season’s concerts until March 16, when the last of the 
series took pla There were very few vacant seats, 
and the interest and pleasure of the youngsters was a 
stimulating sight. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, as conductor- 
cum-uncle, was in his happiest vein with information, 
illustrations, and humour. The programmes at these 
|concerts build well on a classical foundation, and a 
typical scheme was on tap for this concert—the ‘ Magic 
Flute’ Overture, Bach’s B minor Suite, the Ballet 
music from the ‘ Perfect Fool’ (Dr. Sargent, in 
describing the opera, called the hero ‘a Ballet Perfect 
| Fool’), Debussy’s Sacred and Profane Dances, and 
the ‘ Entry of the Gods into Valhalla.’ The children 
|‘ reacted ’ (as the fashionable term is) especially to the 
Holst work. At the close, Dr. Sargent read a letter 
| from Mr. Mayer, announcing further developments for 
next season, with similar concerts at Wimbledon and 
Wembley. The whole scheme will then cater regularly 
for about twenty thousand children. In these days 
of uncertainty and discouragement in the concert world, 
it is good to meet with a show so live. 


BELA BARTOK 


The playing by Béla Bart6k at the B.B.C. private 
concert on March 2 reflected some of the qualities of 
his compositions. The tone was rather hard, but 
| clean; the execution effective. It gave an impression 
of light without heat, and of being music which keeps 
| the interest alive by arousing expectations. This is 
one side of a composer’s talent. The other side is in 
| the fulfilling of expectations he has aroused, and in this I 
| found Barto6k’s music wanting. His skill, ingenuity, and 
| resource are beyond question. But some composers have 
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said remarkable things without any display of either 
skill, ingenuity, or resource. And is there not something 
too much of this folk-song hunting ? Is there nothing 
to be said for the poor man who seeks to express a 
personal mood or impression without the help of a 
folk-tune Barték’s programme was mostly made up 
of song dances and rhapsodies, the themes of which 
came all from the same source—folk-song. 

The composer had as helper and assistant M. Zoltan 
Szekely—a very able violinist F. B. 

BUDAPEST QUARTET 

A Beethoven programme brought out all the fine 
qualities of the Budapest Quartet—and they are many. | 
A flawless balance of tone is one of them; another is 
in the unanimity of their inflections bearing the stamp 
of a single mind, so that if a phrase proposed by one 
instrument is imitated by another, the imitation will | 
be perfectly proportioned to the original; a third 
remarkable quality of their playing is in the exceptional 
sweetness of the tone in all four players. But with all 
these excellences something was still wanting to make | 
their reading of the great A minor Quartet what (I 
conceive) it should be The tone of the leader, sweet, 
gentle, persuasive, would have suited an Andante of 
Tchaikovsky's, or Ernst’s ‘ Elegie,’ to perfection ; but 
it could not do justice to the more rugged, austere 
style of the later Beethoven F.B 


CATTERALL QUARTET 
It was a great pleasure to hear Mr. Arthur Catterall | 
lead in one of the most complex and difficult of the 
Beethoven Quartets. He has all the skill of the virtuoso 
without the airs and graces—and this art which conceals 
art is the first technical requirement of one who would 
play the later Beethoven Quartets. Other interpreters | 
have made capital of the sense of mystery which 
pervades them, to a greater extent than Mr. Catterall | 
and his colleagues. But apart from this, the reading, | 
considered from the point of view of intellectuality, 
was notable for sympathy and understanding 
The ‘ Unfinished ’ Quartet of Schubert was a finer 
example of ensemble playing, second violin, viola, and 
‘cello entering more thoroughly into the spirit of the | 
work. The tone was balanced to perfection, and the | 
exceptionally neat and finished phrasing of the leader 
brought out in perfection the rare lyrical charm of the 
work F. B. 


| 


HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 
Barték’s third String Quartet was given its frst | 
performance in Wigmore Hall on February 19, by the | 
Hungarian String Quartet. The new work, which is| 
in one continuous movement, consists of three sections, 
of which the third is a modified recapitulation of the | 
first. The formal structure is strong and clear; it is | 
the detail that puzzled one at a first hearing. The 
harshness of the music seemed at times deliberate to | 
the verge of perversity. Yet, remembering how, after 
a similar puzzlement at the composer’s first Quartet, | 
familiarity with that work, aided by the score, solved | 
the difficulties and changed doubt to unfeigned | 
admiration, one can only wait for further knowledge | 
of the new work before making up one’s mind. The 
Quartet contains, in any case, passages of such strange 
beauty and emotional strength that one has little 
doubt that its difficulties will ultimately be smoothed 
away, and that we shall become reconciled to its 
discordance. If this seems a timid attitude in the 
critic, one may plead that to Beethoven’s contem- 
poraries his last Quartets must have presented similar 
perplexities, which did not, however, prevent many 
from perceiving the inherent strength and beauty 
of the music. And Bart6k, moreover, uses an 
individual and national idiom, which is strange to us} 
and contributes to the difficulty of understanding him, 


D. H. | 


| belonging to the composer’s nonage 


| despise your enemy, and 


MR. GERALD COOPER'S CONCERTS 

The Brosa Quartet, which played for Mr. Cooper 
at his concert at “olian Hall on February 26, has fully 
justified the expectations aroused by its earlier per- 
formances. It has now developed a first-rate ensemble 
The performance of the great G major Quartet by 
Schubert was most sensitive in its response to the 
varying moods of the composer, who ranges from the 
sunniest laughter to gloomy thoughts which remind 
one sometimes of Berlioz, but always with a fund of 
lovely melody at his command. There is a world of 
difference between this Quartet and some of the earlier 


| works which have been played at these concerts, and 


have scarcely sufficient of the characteristic charm to 
make their triviality supportavle. The early Quintet 
in B flat by Mozart (K.174), for which Mr. Lockyer 
joined the Quartet as second violist, is a slight work 
rhe exquisitely 
finished performance of it was the sole excuse for taking 
it down from the shelf. Two Fugues from Bach's 
‘Die Kunst der Fuge,’ arranged for Quartet by Mr. 
H. Greenbaum, completed the programme, in which 
Schubert’s work towered over everything else. 


D.H 


A GERMAN ‘CELLIST 


Herr Hermann is a great technician, though not a 
perfect technician. He performs remarkable feats with 
such an easy familiarity that he appears to look upon 
it all with a touch of contempt. It is a mistake to 
Herr Hermann pays the 


|} penalty in the occasional flaws in his intonation— 


flaws which are never very serious, yet distinctly 
surprising in a player of such consummate skill. Like 
the left hand, his right uses the bow with enormous 
deftness. One feels convinced that the studies which 


| teach tricks of bowing have no better exponent than 


Herr Hermann Haydn’s Concerto, however, holds 
that which technical books have never taught, and 
Herr Hermann played it as if it had been a treatise on 


technique, the ‘vile body’ used for demonstration 
purposes. And—oh, what a cadenza ! F.B 
ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY 


Under the auspices of the Kensington Music Club, 
the Oriana Madrigal Society gave a performance of 
Handel's ‘ L’Allegro’ in the hall of the Royal College 
of Music, with Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Mary 


| Morris, Mr. Percy Manchester, and Mr. George Pizzey 


as the chief singers. Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott 
conducted. This was a delightful experience. In 
spite of some misreadings the freshness and the vigour 
of the music were inspiring, and I left the hall vowing 
not to miss another opportunity of hearing ‘ L’Allegro’ 
again—should such an opportunity occur. 

The misreadings were chiefly noticeable in the singing 
of the soloists. They seemed determined to emphasise 


| the contrast between the two characters of ‘ L’Allegro’ 
| and ‘ Il Penseroso,’ and in so doing stressed that which 


needs no stress. The essential difference—in Milton 
as in Handel—is not one of temperament but of mood. 
The pleasures of ‘ L’Allegro’ are not those of ‘ Comus,’ 
nor the sadness of‘ Il Penseroso’ that of the fallen angels 
in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

The chorus sang accurately and with spirit; the 
orchestra included first-class players, and the obbligatos 
of Messrs. William Primrose (leader), Joseph. Slater 
(flute), Aubrey Brain (horn), and Douglas Cameron 
(‘cello) were worthy of a festival performance. 

F. B. 


TWO ‘ WINTER JOURNEYS’ 

We have had two performances of Schubert's 
‘ Winterreise,’ one by Mr. John Coates at the seventh 
of Mr. Gerald Cooper’s concerts, and the other by Miss 
Elena Gerhardt at Queen’s Hall. The cycle needs a 
singer with two almost incompatible qualifications— 
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mellowed judgment and the ability to express green | 
sentiment with the appearance of naturalness. 

Mr. Coates is the wise, kindly, and, at his moments, 
cynical philosopher ; so it was not surprising that he 
was more effective in the contemplative songs than in 
those in which youth exposes itself at its callowest. | 
There was, however, no song in this very distinguished 
performance—with the possible exception of ‘ Muth ’| 

which did not yield a good measure of satisfaction. 
This is due in large part to the great artist’s technical 
control. Now and then a little more fire and sonority 
might have been desired—but the next moment one’s | 
doubt was gone, erased by a beautifully-turned Jegato 
phrase, or by a change of colour and tone, which proved 
equally the singer’s rage sensibility and his perfect 
command over the means of his art. } 

The best-known songs and, incidentally, the most 
difficult—‘ Der Lindenbaum,’ ‘ Friihlingstraum,’ ‘ Die 
Post,’ and ‘ Der Leiermann ’—were perfectly sung. 

lauschung’ was pianissimo throughout, and, taken 
rather fast, sounded ethereal. ‘ Letzte Hoffnung’ did 
not stand the furious pace so well, and the music lost 
much of its proper bleakness in the first part. Mr 
Gerald Moore made the pianoforte seem an organic 
part of the whole. He was no detached accompanist, 
but played as though he were, no less than the singer, 
in the thick of the music. 

Miss Gerhardt (whose pianist, Mr. Harold Craxton, 
was also admirable) gave a very different performance. | 
rhe purist says that the ‘ Winterreise ’ is not for women 
to sing. Miss Gerhardt, however, justified her enter- 
prise by the beautiful, suave tone with which she sang 
the slower songs Her art is not one of surprises, 
ind having heard her sing half a dozen songs one 
knows exactly what to expect. Her careful, true 
enunciation and musical vowels induce one to sit on 
and hear her out. Naturally picturesqueness, drama, 
and youthful impetuosity were absent from this 
beautiful but rather monotonous performance 

BH. ©. C, 
VIOLIN AND 'CELLO | 


Zoltan Szekely and Paul Hermann played Hungarian 
pieces for violin and ‘cello, and also Ravel's Sonata 
for that combination, on March 8. They were both 
good executants, as they had need to be in music that 
was for most of the time straining to be something 
other than what it was—a trio or quartet, not a duet 


couple ; hence the air of experimentation and pre- 


ciosity in Ravel’s Sonata and of roaming and striving 


restlessness in Kodaly. The latter’s duet was some- 
thing very like fine music, in character passionate and 
sombre. The players tore their way through it, and 
managed to produce remarkable sonority. But the 
impression remained of frustrated effort ; and unless 
pleasures are all to be wrung out of pain, this music 
will not lure one back to it. A piece by the violinist 
of the evening began drily, like a pasticcio of the 18th 
century, and ended flippantly ( 


It is impossible to report, even briefly, the numerous 
performances of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion which 
have taken place during the past few weeks. We are 
therefore compelled to do as we have for some years 
done in the case of ‘ The Messiah ’ performances at 
Easter and Christmas, and confine ourselves to this 
general reference. 


After hearing ‘ The Kingdom’ at the Albert Hall on 
he afternoon of March 2 one could have gone to the 
People’s Palace in the evening and heard it again. 
When the ear had been adjusted to the presence of a 
number of amateurs in Mr. Idle’s orchestra (a thing 
not to be dared in the West End), the listener would 
have found the same inspiration in the choral singing, 
the same sureness of technique and qualities of tone, 
vocal and mental. So whole-heartedly have the 

E 


| 

| 

| 

rT , . | 
The violin and ’cello do not mix, are not a self-sufficing | 
| 

} 


People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Societies given 
themselves to the study and practice of what is best in 
the choral world that they now stand as a representative 
London body, taking rank with their colleagues in 
the north and in the west. The solo singers at this 
performance were Miss Bella Baillie, Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Andrew Clayton, and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
The northern colleagues aforementioned are, of 
course, the Alexandra Palace Choral Society and Mr. 
Allen Gill. On the same evening they were engaged 
with ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ at the Northern 
Polytechnic, and the performance was one worth going 
a long way to hear, both as a spiritual interpretation 
of the work and as a display of choral competence. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Betty Bannerman, 
Mr. Percy Manchester, and Mr. Stuart Robertson. 
The ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion was performed by the 
Dulwich Philharmonic Society, under Mr. Leslie Regan, 
at the Crystal Palace on March 16. The solos were 
sung by Miss Eileen Pilcher, Mr. Eustace Belham, 
Mr. Eric Greene, and Mr. Frederic Woodhouse. 
Loughton Choral Society, now in its thirty-seventh 
season, gave a choral and orchestral concert at the 
Lopping Hall on February 11, the chief works being 
Percy Fletcher’s Fantasia on Welsh Airs, C. F. Noyes’s 
‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ and a Fantasia on Plantation 
Songs arranged by Stanford Robinson. Mr. Henry 
Riding conducted 
‘ Hiawatha ’ was performed by Harrow and Greenhill 
Choral Society (Mr. F. W. Belchamber), and by the 
Plumstead Central Hall Choral Society (Mr. W. Wilson). 
Orchestral activities in the suburbs have included the 
following: The Northern Symphony Orchestra (Mr, 
Harry King), Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony; Wan- 
stead Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. Leslie Regan), 
Vaughan Williams's ‘ Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis,’ 
and a Suite by William Boyce; South London 
Philharmonic Society (Mr. Frank Greenfield), Schubert's 
seventh Symphony and the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, 
played by Mr Leslie England (the choir sang Franck’s 
150th Psalm); and the Ilford Amateur Orchestral 
Society (Mr. Frank Winter) giving their first concert 
on February 21—the first movement from Beethoven's 
fifth Symphony, the ‘Egmont’ Overture, and 
* Finlandia.’ 


Music in the Provinces 


Batu.—In the course of their round of visits Sir 
Dan Godfrey and the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
came to Bath on February 22 and shared a concert 
with Mr. Jan Hurst and his Pump Room Orchestra. 
A well chosen programme included Edward German's 
‘Welsh Rhapsody’ and Vaughan Williams's ‘ The 
Lark Ascending,’ played by Miss Marie Hall, who was 
on tour with the Bournemouth Orchestra Brahms’s 
second Symphony was conducted by Mr. Hurst at 
the concert on March 6 

BrepForp.—The new abridged and simplified version 
of ‘ Belshazzar ’ was performed on February 19 by the 
Bedford Choral Society under Mr. A. F. Parris. The 
principals were Miss Dorothy Bennett, Mrs. Coltman, 
Mr. Walter Glynn, and Mr. Frank Phillips 

BIRMINGHAM.—-Two of the City Orchestra’s recent 
concerts were of more than usual interest. The 
programme on February 14 consisted of Joachim’s 
‘ Comedy Overture,’ Busoni's ‘ Indian Fantasy,’ Liszt’s 
‘Danse Macabre,’ Debussy’s ‘La Mer,’ Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations, and Harty’s ‘ With the Wild 
Geese.’ The solo pianist was Mr. Egon Petri At the 
concert on March 7 Mahler’s fourth Symphony (‘A 
child’s view of Heaven’) was performed under Dr. 
Boult, and made, it appears, a distinctly weaker 
impression than when it was first played at Birmingham 
two years ago. The song that forms the fourth move- 
ment was sung by Miss Dorothy Silk, who also gave 
two Bach arias. The other music was Pfitzner’s 
Overture ‘ Christ-Elflein’ and Elgar’s ‘ Introduction 
and Allegro.’"——W. H. Reed’s ‘ The Lincoln Imp ’ and 
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| 
‘ ZEsop’s Fables ’ were performed under the composer’s | Virtuoso Quartet was joined by Mr. Henry Mortimer 


direction at the West-end Cinema concert on February 
17. A week later Mr. Paul Beard, leader of the 


orchestra and hitherto known to Birmingham concert- | 


goers as a distinguished violin soloist, appeared in the 
réle of conductor. His programme included Beet- 
hoven’s second Symphony. On March 3 Bax’s 
‘ Mediterranean’ was played.——A week later two 
novelties were in the programme : 
by Orsmond Anderton, introducing ‘ Sumer is a-cumin 
in,’ and a tone-poem entitled ‘ Bethlehem,’ by Alexis 
Gunning. ‘Skye,’ a tone-poem by Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, and a choral setting by James Ching of 
Whitman's ‘ Ode to Death,’ were performed on March 9 
by the local radio forces under Mr. Joseph Lewis. 
Franck’s Quintet and Brahms’s Sextet were recently 
played at the Philharmonic mid-day concerts.—— 
Among the most interesting of recent recitals was that 
given by Mr. Leslie Bennett, whose songs included a 
group by John Ireland, with Mr. Paul Beard and 
Mr. Hubert Foss, who played Elgar’s Violin Sonata 
and other modern pieces 

Bo.ton.—Beethoven’s Quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, 
and Mozart’s Quartet in C, No. 17, were played by the 
Alfred Barker String Quartet at a concert given by the 
Musical Artists’ Association on February 16. Several 
hundred school-children were in the audience. 

BourRNEMOUTH.—A notice of Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
new ballet will be found on p. 357. 

Braprorp.—At the third birthday of the Philhar- 
monic Sunday Concerts Mr. Keith Douglas conducted 
Franck’s Symphony and his own ‘ Overture to a 
Comedy.’ Madame Suggia played Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto and publicly carved a large birthday cake 
for distribution to subscribers, and Mr. Douglas was 
presented with a portrait of himself by William 
Rothenstein.——-The Hallé Orchestra paid a visit on 
March 8 and played, under Sir Hamilton Harty, the 
following programme: the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, the 
Suite from Kodaly’s ‘ Hary Janos,’ a Vivaldi Concerto 
Grosso, Butterworth’s ‘ The Banks of Green Willow,’ 
and the Theme and Variations from 7chaikovsky’s 
third Suite. 

Bricuton.—The Brighton and Hove Harmonic 
Society gave ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ on February 13, 
under the direction of Mr. Percy Taylor. 

Bristot.—Debussy’s ‘The Blessed Damozel’ and 
Holst’s ‘ Psalm 148’ were the chief works performed 
by the Bristol University Women’s Choir under 
Mr. Arthur S. Warrell on February 14. The other 
works in the programme included Harvey Grace’s 
‘Pioneers’ and McLeod’s ‘The Snow.’ A small 
orchestra played Warlock’s ‘ Serenade.’ In every 
season of the Bristol Philharmonic Society one pro- 
gramme is devoted to unaccompanied choral singing 
On February 16 the choir, conducted by Mr. Arnold 
Barter, gave Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ Bantock’s 
‘A Pageant of Human Life,’ Purcell’s ‘Soul of the 
World,’ and ‘ Great God of Love.’———Franck’s Quartet 
and Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet have been heard at 
the Clifton Chamber Concerts, and the Léners were 
joined by Mr. Charles Draper in*Mozart’s Clarinet 
Quintet 

CHELTENHAM.—At the last of the orchestral concerts 
at the Town Hall Dr. Boult conducted the Birmingham 
Orchestra in Bach's Overture in B minor for flute and 
strings, Holst’s ‘ Beni Mora,’ Debussy’s ‘ L’aprés-midi,’ 
and Elgar's ‘ Cockaigne ’ Overture.———At the municipal 





concert given with the assistance of the Orchestral | 


Society and the new Bach Choir, on March 10, the works 
performed by the choir included Parry’s ‘Ode to 
Music,’ three of Elgar's Bavarian Dances, Franck’s 150th 
Psalm, and, for female voices, Lloyd’s ‘ Man o’ Dreams’ 
and Bridge's ‘ Hence, care.’ Mr. Philip J. Taylor 
conducted 

CLARE.—The annual concert of the Clare Choral 
Society consisted of a successful performance of ‘ King 
Olaf,’ under the direction of Mr. Percy Hallam. 

Derspy.—At the fourth and last of the excellent 
series of chamber concerts in the Central Hall the 


a ‘Spring Idyll,’ | 


in Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, and Mr. Albert Sammons 
|and Mr. Gordon Bryan in Chausson’s Concerto in D 

| Diss.—The Choral Society, which celebrates its 
centenary next year, gave a performance of ‘ The 
| Dream of Gerontius’ on March 12, under Mr. W. H 
| Aldrich, with Miss Mary Sheridan, Mr. Ernest 
| Hargreaves, and Mr. Walter Saull as soloists. 

EASTBOURNE.—Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra joined forces with Capt 
Amers and the Eastbourne Orchestra on February 20 
in an interesting list of works, among which were the 
| two short orchestral pieces by Delius, ‘ The Fire-Bird ’ 
| Suite, and Vaughan Williams's ‘ The Lark Ascending, 
| played by Miss Marie Hall. 

FOLKESTONE.—Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
was here on the day preceding its visit to Eastbourne, 
and Mr. Eldridge Newman, with his Folkestone 
| orchestra, shared the programme with Sir Dan Godfrey. 
|On this occasion Miss Marie Hall played not ‘ The 
| Lark Ascending,’ as in other towns, but Saint- 
Saéns's Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 

GrimsBy.—The Grimsby Orchestral Society and the 
| Leeds Symphony Orchestra joined forces at the Strand 
| Theatre on March 8 to play Tchaikovsky's ‘ Pathetic’ 

Symphony, under the direction of Dr. J. Williamson. 

| GuILpForD.—The twenty-first series of orchestral 
| subscription concerts came to an end on March 5 with 
| a programme, under the direction of Mr. Claud Powell, 
| that included Gatty’s ‘ Haslemere Suite ’ and Arensky’s 
|‘ Variations on a Theme by Tchaikovsky.’ 

HALiFAX.—Mr. Shepley conducted the Madrigal 
Society on February 28 in Wilbye’s ‘ Sweet honey- 
sucking bees,’ Parry’s ‘There is an old _ belief,’ 
Elgar’s ‘ There is sweet music,’ and other numbers in 
a characteristic programme.———-The Choral Society 
gave ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ under Dr. A. C. 
Tysoe on March 7, with the assistance of the full Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra. 

HaNLEY.—The programme of the joint concert given 
by the North Staffs Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. John Cope, and the Potteries Choral Society, 
under Mr. Carl Oliver, on Sunday, February 24, 
included Mendelssohn’s G minor Pianoforte Concerto 
(played by Mr. Leonard J. Bowring), the ‘ Egmont ’ 
Overture, Elgar’s ‘ The Shower,’ Idle’s ‘Come live 
with me,’ and Cruickshank’s ‘ Stars of the summer 
night.’ 

HARTLEPOOL.—The principal works played by the 
Hartlepools Symphony Orchestra on March 6, under 
Mr. J. F. Chalmers Park, were the ‘ Anacreon’ Overture, 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations, Quilter’s ‘ Children’s 
Overture,’ and the ‘ Surprise’ Symphony. 

Hastincs.—Here, on February 18, began the round 
| of visits paid by Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra to the chief musical towns of the 
south. Two concerts were given on this day; the 
| first by the Bournemouth Orchestra alone, the second 
by the combined Bournemouth and Hastings Orchestras 
and their two conductors. Among the principal works 
| performed (on this occasion and in the course of the 
| tour) were the ‘ Bartered Bride ’ Overture, two move- 
ments from the ‘Fire-Bird’ Suite, and Vaughan 
| Williams’s ‘The Lark Ascending,’ played by Miss 
| Marie Hall. On February 23 Mr. Cameron and his 
| orchestra, assisted by thirty players from the London 
| Philharmonic, played Brahms’s third Symphony and 
Goossens’s ‘ Sinfonietta,’ which were the principal 
works in Mr. Cameron's recent Philharmonic programme 
in London 
HEREFORD.—The Hereford Orchestral Society chose 
}an interesting programme for its annual concert on 
February 11. Mrs. Percy Hull played Schumann’s 
‘ Concertstiick,’ the Symphony was Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter,’ 
and other items were Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Charter- 
house Suite,’ a Rigaudon by Rameau, and York 

Bowen's Suite ‘At the Play’; Dr. Percy Hull con- 
ducted. The programme was repeated the following 
afternoon. 
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HUDDERSFIELD.—Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny’ was 
the principal work in the concert given on February 23 
by the Huddersfield Philharmonic Society and the 
Vocal Union under Mr. J. Fletcher Sykes. 
Henry Coward’s Huddersfield Choral Society renewed 
its reputation as one of the finest Handelian choirs 
in the country by singing a long selection of choruses 
from ‘ Israel in Egypt’ on March 1. Cliffe’s ‘ Ode to 
the North-West Wind’ was also in the programme. 
Hut._.—The concert given by the Hull Ladies’ 
Musical Union on February 21 was made the occasion 
for celebrating Miss Eleanor Coward's jubilee. She was 
presented with asilver bowl, which is to stand as a prize 
in the girls’ choir class in the Hull competition Festival. 
IpswicH.—The Brosa Quartet played Dvorak (the 
‘ Nigger’) and Beethoven (Op. 18, No. 6) at the last 
of the Municipal Concerts on February 14. 
LrEDs.—Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony ’ is 





probably better known at Leeds than anywhere else, | 


for it has now been performed twice by each of the 


three chief choral organizations in the city. The 
composer himself conducted the performance by the | 


Choral Union and the Symphony Orchestra on 
February 13, when his ‘ Five Mystical Songs’ were 
also given. The principals were Miss Elsie Suddaby 
and Mr. Harold Williams..——‘ Acis and Galatea ’ and 
Holst’s ‘ Two Psalms ’ were performed by the University 
Musical Society under Mr. J. L. Slater, with the 
assistance of Mr. Maude’s String Orchestra.——This 
orchestra gave two concerts on February 23. In the 
afternoon they played Bach; the evening programme 
contained a Suite from Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
a Concerto Grosso, two movements from a Serenade 
by Suk, Elgar’s Serenade for strings, the Polka from 
“Les Vendredis’ and a ‘ Romance’ for pianoforte and 
orchestra composed and played by Mr. J. Jamieson 
Blair. The conducting was shared by Mr. Maude and 
Mr. J. F. Chalmers Park. At the Ladies’ Symphony 
Orchestra concert, under Mr. Julius Harrison, on 
March 2, the principal works were Berlioz’s Overture 
‘The Corsair,” Sir Henry Wood’s Bach Suite, and 
Beethoven's eighth Symphony...—The Leeds New 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. H. Bardgett, was 
accompanied by the Leeds Symphony Orchestra on 
March 13 in Walford Davies's ‘ Three Jovial Hunts- 
men,’ ‘Acis and Galatea,’ and Parry’s ‘ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.’ Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet was 
played by Mr. Harry Mortimer and the Yorkshire 
String Quartet at one of the Bohemian Chamber 
Concerts. 

LIVERPOOL.— The principal works in the Philharmonic 
Society’s programme on February 12 were Chabrier’s 
Overture ‘ Gwendoline,’ Schumann's fourth Symphony, 








Sir | 


| choir in the Sheldonian on February 16. 


| Firth, accompanied by the composer, at the Memorial 
Hall on February 15.——tThe principal visitors have 
been Kreisler and Gerhardt 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—A varied programme was carried 
out in good style by the Musical Union on March 13. 
Mr. Gavin Kay conducted the ‘ Fidelio’ Overture 
and ‘ The Music-Makers,’ in which Miss Millicent Russell 
sang the solo, and handed the baton to Mr. Maurice 
Besly, whose choral pieces and songs formed the 
remainder of the programme. 

NEWCASTLE.—At the last of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, on March 3, Mr. Bainton conducted the third 
‘Leonora’ Overture and Franck’s ‘Le Chausseur 
Maudit,’ and Miss Kathleen Long played the D minor 
Concerto of Mozart.——-The Hungarian Quartet played 
a work by Kodaly at the final concert of the Chamber 

| Music Society ——-The Armstrong College Choral and 
| Orchestral Societies held their jubilee concert on 
March 9. Dr. Whittaker directed the combined forces 
in ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and a Cantata,‘ In Praise of 
Bach,’ arranged by Mr. Steuart Wilson. Prof. C. 

Sanford Terry, returning to his old post for the moment, 
| conducted the choir in his ‘Salve Boreale Lumen.’ 
|A fine performance of Brahms’s B flat Pianoforte 
| Concerto was given by Dr. J. A. Wilcken and the 
| orchestra. 

NEWMARKET.—The Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. Hubert S. Middleton, of Ely, gave Charles Wood's 
|‘ Ballad of Dundee,’ and, with two pianofortes for 
accompaniment, ‘A Tale of Old Japan.’ 

Norwicu.—At the last of the Municipal Concerts, 

| under Mr. Maddern Williams, twelve pieces were sung 
by a choir of three hundred elementary school children, 
| who were afterwards provided by the Round Table 
| Club with coffee and biscuits A Haydn Symphony 
j}and the ‘Enigma’ Variations were played under 
| Dr. Heathcote Statham at the third concert of the 
Philharmonic Society. Dr. Ernest Bullock played 
Handel’s fifth Organ Concerto and Bach’s C minor 
| Fantasia and Fugue, after which the Fugue was played 
| by the orchestra in Elgar’s arrangement.——-A pro- 
gramme of great enterprise was chosen by the Norwich 
Chamber Orchestra and St. Mary’s Choir for their 





| concert under Mr. Cyril Pearce’s direction on March 14. 


rhe orchestral pieces were a string Sinfonietta in D, 
by Mozart, Bach’s three-pianoforte Concerto, Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso for pianoforte and strings (played by 
Mrs. N. Black), and Grainger’s ‘ Handel in the Strand.’ 
The choir sang, among other things, three of Parry’s 


|‘ Songs of Farewell.’ 


OxForpD.—The Mass in B minor was sung by the 
Dr. W. H. 













— 





Reger’s ‘Romantic Suite,’ and Enesco’s Rhapsody | Harris conducted the choir for the first time in this 
in A. The conductor was M. Monteux. At the next|work, and Sir Hugh Allen played the continuo, 
concert Sir Hamilton Harty conducted Berlioz’s|Mr. W. K. Stanton was at the organ, and the solo 
‘ Harold in Italy,’ with Mr. Frank Park as viola soloist, | singers were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Joan Elwes, 
and Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto was played by Mr. | Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Keith Falkner.——‘ Dusk 
Archie Camden | to Dawn,’ a work in which four poems by ‘ A. E.’ have 

MANCHESTER.—The main features of Hallé Concerts| been set to music by the Rev. T. H. Croxall, was 
have been as follows: (February 14) Beethoven's first | performed under the composer’s direction by the 
Symphony, Franck’s Symphony, and Tchaikovsky’s | St. Aldate’s Choral Society on February 12._—The 
Fourth; (February 21) Brahms’s Variations on a | Eglesfield Music Society performed Brahms’s* Requiem’ 
Theme by Haydn, Haydn’s Pianoforte Concerto in F | under Mr. Reginald Jacques on March 3, with Miss 
(played by Mr. William Murdoch), Respighi’s ‘ The | Alice Moxon and Mr. Stuart Robertson as soloists 
Fountains of Rome,’ Pierné’s Concertstiick for harp | Mr. Crawford McNair conducted, and Mr. W. H. Reed 
and orchestra (played by Mr. Charles Collier), Tchai- | led the orchestra at the Town Hall on February 23 in 
kovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’; (February 28) | a programme that included Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
Butterworth’s ‘ The Banks of Green Willow,’ a ’Cello | played by Miss Renée Sweetland. Oxford Orchestral 
Concerto made (and played) by Mr. Cassado out of a| Society gave its first concert on March I, and played, 
Schubert sonata, Dvordk’s Symphonic Variations on | under the direction of Mr. Reginald Jacques, the first 
an Original Theme, and a new Suite by Sir Hamilton | movement of the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, Holst’s 
Harty for ‘cello and pianoforte ; (March 7) the ‘ Eroica’ |‘ Marching Song,’ extracts from de Falla’s ‘ El Amor 








and Brahms’s fourth Symphony.—The Glasgow Brujo,’ and the ‘ Egmont ’ Overture ——-At the Town 
Orpheus Choir, under Mr. Roberton, gave a concert | Hall, on March 7, the London Symphony Orchestra was 
on February 17 in Free Trade Hall———Schumann’s | conducted by Sir Hugh Allen in Brahms’s fourth 

Delius’'s ‘ Brigg Fair,’ and, with the 


Pianoforte Quintet was played by Mr. Frank Merrick | Symphony, y 
and the Alfred Barker Quartet at a Tuesday mid-day | composer as pianist, a Concerto by Prof. Donald 
concert. Some twenty songs by Mr. George/ Tovey. The Tudor Singers gave a programme of 
Whitaker, of Rochdale, were sung by Mr. Wilfred ; madrigals and modern part-songs on February 24. 
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Prymoutu.— The early Spring sun,’ a new work 
for solo, chorus, and orchestra by Dr. Harold Lake, 
was performed by the Plymouth Madriga| Society on 
February 27, and was well received. The soprano solo 
was sung by Miss Caroline Hatchard. Dr. Lake’s 
orchestral symphonic poem ‘ Paphnutius 
the programme. 

READING.—A successful concert was given by the 


Reading University Orchestra in February under 
Mr. W. K. Stanton’s direction. The principal works 
were Mozart’s G minor Symphony and D minor 


Pianoforte Concerto, and Beethoven’s eighth Symphony. 
In the course of their tour Sir Dan Godfrey and 
the Bournemouth Orchestra came to the Town Hall 
on February 21 

SALISBURY.—The Musical Society, conducted by 
Miss Nellie Harding, gave its annual concert of music 
for string orchestra before a crowded audience on 
February 12. Among the works played were Bach’s 
Concerto No. 7, in G, Arensky’s Variations (Op. 35), 
and Scottish airs, arranged by Holst 

SHEFFIELD.—At the Foxon Five-o’clock Concert on 
February 20, the Hungarian Quartet played Barték’s 





first Quartet and that of Franck. ——~ Vaughan} 
Williams’s ‘ Toward the Unknown Region’ was the 
chief work performed by the University Musical 


Society on February 28, under Prof. F. H. Shera. The 
orchestral pieces included Boyce’s first Symphony, 
Warlock’s ‘ Serenade,’ Howells’s ‘ Puck’s Minuet,’ and 


Mozart’s A major Pianoforte Concerto, played by 
Mrs. J. B. Leathes. 

TUNBRIDGE Wetis.—Under the direction of Mr 
Ernest F. Harding the St. Cecilia choir and orchestra 


gave successful performances of ‘ A Tale of Old Japan’ 
and The Black Knight,’ on February 19 The 
tour of Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bournemouth Orchestra 
brought them to the Opera House on the same date 
——The programme given by the Royal Tunbridge 
Wells Symphony Orchestra a few days later included 
Vaughan Williams's ‘ Charterhouse’ Suite, Dunhill’s 
‘ Chiddingfold ’ Suite, Bach’s Suite in B minor for 
flute and strings, and Mozart's ‘ Kleine Nachtmusik.’ 

WALSALI rhe Philharmonic Society gave a highly 
creditable performance of ‘ The Golden Legend’ on 
March 7 Mr. Ambrose Porter conducted, and the 
principals were Miss May Huxley, Miss Mary Foster, 
Mr. Trefor Jones, and Mr. Harold Williams 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—' A Tale of Old Japan’ and 
‘ From the Bavarian Highlands ’ were performed under 
Mr. Seymour Dossor at the Choral Society’s annual 
concert, on March 11. . 

WINDSOR AND Eton.—The third ‘ Leonora ’ Overture 
and the ‘ New World ’ Symphony were the chief works 
given by the Orchestral Society at the Royal Albert 
Institute. Mr. M. Courtenay Boyle conducted.—— 
‘St. Paul’ was given by the Choral Society in Eton 
College Chapel on March 11, under the direction of the 
Rev. Bernard Everett, with Dr. Ley at the organ. 

WOLVERTON Ihe Science and Art Institute Choral 
Society gave ‘Hear my Prayer’ and ‘ The Golden 
Legend’ recently, under the direction of Mr. C. K. 
Garratt. The orchestra—of amateurs with pro- 
fessional help—numbered twenty-six, and the choir 
over a hundred i 


WorcEsTER.—The programme of the Festival Choral 


Society's second concert included Alexander Brent- 
Smith’s Choral Dances for chorus and orchestra, 


performed for the first time at Worcester, a Scarlatti | 


Suite arranged for strings by Julius Harrison, a Suite 
by Purcell, and Schubert’s ‘Great is Jehovah.’ Sir 
Ivor Atkins conducted throughout. 

Yorx«K.- 
Elgar concert by the Musical Society on March 8, the 
works performed being ‘ The Music-Makers’ and the 
‘Enigma’ Variations 
soloist.———-A programme of madrigals and part-songs 
given by the Old Priory Choir under Mr. J. H. Forster, 


on March 13, included ‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees,’ | 


Bairstow’s ‘ Where shall the lover rest,’ ‘ Weary wind 
of the west,’ and Wood’s ‘ Full fathom five.’ 


was also in | 


Dr. Bairstow conducted a highly successful | 


Miss Astra Desmond was the | 


CHANGES AT BOURNEMOUTH 


| The removal of Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bourne- 
| mouth Municipal Orchestra from the Winter Gardens 
| to the town’s handsome new rendezvous on the sea 
front marks the close of a long and eventful period in 
history of British musical enterprise ; and, it is the 
devoutly hoped, the beginning of an era no less crowded 
with useful activities. 

It was in 1893 that the Corporation leased the 
Winter Gardens and opened the place as a temple of 
music. Succeeding years saw the acoustics of the hall 
improved to such an extent as to satisfy the most 
| fastidious of visiting musicians, Paderewski included ; 
| but the problem presented by draughts proved more 
obstinate. 

In the later ’70’s (to go back for a moment to times 
comparatively ancient) Bournemouth’s musical needs 
were catered for by a band of sixteen Italian ex-army 
men, expenses being defrayed by public subscription. 
The first Corporation Military Band came into existence 
in 1892. Got together by Signor Bertini, this appre- 
ciated combination numbered twenty-one performers. 
Early in 1893 Sir (then Mr.) Dan Godfrey—son of the 
Dan Godfrey of Grenadier Guards fame—came on the 
scene, and provided the town with a band thirty strong. 
The following summer Mr. Godfrey became musical 
director to the Bournemouth Corporation, and, 
incidentally, as he remarks in his entertaining ‘ Music 
and Memories,’ conductor of ‘ the first actual permanent 
municipal orchestra formed in the United Kingdom.’ 
During the winter of 1894-95, classical concerts were 
given on Tuesday afternoons, paving the way for the 
town's well-known symphony concerts, which are now 
nearing the end of their thirty-fourth season. 

‘Celebrity’ visits and return visits have occurred 
with almost bewildering frequency within the past 
decade. During the Easter Festival of 1922, for 
instance—the first event of its kind in all the history 
of British music to be organized by a municipality— 
over a dozen British composers came and conducted 


works of their own, and fourteen British artists 
contributed to the programmes. In the following 


year’s five-weeks’ Festival a hundred and fifty-seven 
different works were performed, ninety-three being 
British and representing fifty-five composers, twenty- 
one of whom handled the baton. Of the fifty-one 
artists engaged—twenty-eight vocalists and twenty- 
three solo instrumentalists—all but three were of 
British nationality. Besides encouraging native talent 
in this way, Bournemouth has done much towards 
fostering a healthy, intelligent interest in the foreign 
classics. The four great Symphonies of Brahms, it 
may be mentioned by way of evidence, have been 
played regularly season after season, 

As recently as the beginning of March of this year, 


Mr. Rutland Boughton, in conversation with the 
| present writer—just after the production of his 
startling new ‘May Day’ Ballet Suite—expressed 


warm gratitude to Sir Dan Godfrey and the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra. A few days before, Sir 
Thomas Beecham was reminding another audience at 
the Winter Gardens of Bournemouth’s musical prestige. 
|‘ During the last thirty years,’ he declared, ‘it has 
provided more music, and its orchestra has played 
more music, and your very eminent conductor has 
| produced more music, than any other musician in this 
country or any other country that I know.’ Referring 
ito ‘these concerts, with their astonishing wealth of 
répertoire and selection of music,’ he uttered the 
warning that, if they cease, ‘it will be a blow from 
which the prestige of this town will never recover.’ 
Meanwhile, the new Pavilion’s general-manager, 
Mr. C. T. Hutchison—who comes from Blackpool— 
assures us that it is his desire, as also the Corporation’s, 
to enhance, if possible, the reputation of the Municipal 
Orchestra. The services of Sir Dan Godfrey (as 
director of the orchestra) and his forty-odd musicians 
are being retained ; the Thursday symphony concerts 
| are to continue, as well as the lighter orchestral fare 
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which the versatile combination dispenses so delight- 
fully. Conductor and players certainly find themselves 
in surroundings vastly different from those to which 
for so long they have been accustomed. They now 
occupy a stage replete with up-to-date accessories, 
and in a most luxuriously appointed concert-hall. If 
it be thought well to make Tchaikovsky’s ‘ 1812’ even 
more thrilling than usual, lighting effects are there to 
work the trick An organ has been _ installed, 
with Mr. Philip Dore (from Portsmouth) in charge. 
Whatever the music of the moment may be—a stu- 
pendous Symphony by Brahms or a bunch of tunes 
from the sprightliest of sprightly operas—the audience 
are not likely to listen less intently because they 
happen to be comfortably housed and seated. 
THE NEW PAVILION 

The new Pavilion, which has cost practically a quarter 
of a miilion, was opened on Tuesday, March 19, by 
H.R.H The Duke of Gloucester. 

‘It is evidently intended,’ His Royal Highness 
observed, ‘ to serve two purposes: (I) as a home for 
music, for which you are so famous, and of which you 
are so justly proud; and (2).for the less artistic, but 
still essential purpose of catering for the more 
material necessities of residents and visitors—for it 
is intended to provide for both mind and body.’ 

The afternoon’s gala programme in the sumptuous 
concert-hall afforded a pretty clear indication, appa- 
rently, of the lines along which future entertainments, 
as a whole, are to be run. Up to the mid-way interval, 
Sir Dan Godfrey and the Municipal Orchestra occupied 
the stage ; presenting a scheme comprehensive enough, 
and musical enough, to range from the ‘ Tannhauser’ 
Overture to a selection from ‘ Merrie England,’ with 
‘ Show Boat ’ extracts as a further concession to popular 
taste. They also accompanied Mr. W. H. Squire's 
three charming solos on the ‘cello. 

Later on, when Mr. Philip Dore had demonstrated 
the capabilities of the up-to-date organ pretty con- 
vincingly, orchestral music emerged from a lower level, 
as in most theatres, the while a sprightly danseuse, a 
Welsh prima-donna, a couple of Co-optimists, and a 
trick cyclist acquitted themselves in turn. 

What might be regarded as stronger meat, from the 
musical point of view, was forthcoming two days later, 
in the shape of the twenty-third Symphony concert 
of the thirty-fourth winter series; and Mr. John 
McCormack, the tenor, was engaged for the Saturday 
matinée. 4 T. W. ( 

BOUGHTON’S ‘ MAY-DAY’ 

A new orchestral work by Rutland Boughton was 
played for the first time at Bournemouth on Saturday, 
March 2, under the composer's direction. Described 
as a ‘ Ballet for Full Orchestra,’ and entitled ‘ May- 
Day,’ it is a suite of eighteen movements in dance 
rhythms, portraying the political idea of the overthrow 
of the capitalist régime of machine production. It is 
not possible to preach a political any more than a 
religious sermon in mere notes, but just as some 
arrangements of notes are appropriate to religious 
words, so Mr. Boughton’s rhythms would be an apt 
accompaniment to a dance portraying a Karl Marx- 
William Morris revolution. Indeed, this ingenious 
aptitude is the strong point of the work, which begins 
with a representation of the industrial background of 


machinery in a slow and rigid three in a bar, which is | 


followed by a gavotte indicating the Gay Times, and 


a waltz illustrating the Luxurious Times, leading up 


to dances in which machinery is swept away and the 
nations dance to a healthy Meistersingerish kind of 
tune. After the crisis which takes place to a military 
march, a May-Day carol is sung (these are the only 
words in the piece), and the Finale shows the new joy 
of work which will animate the world when ‘ wage- 
slavery ’ is no more. 

The thematic material is, on the whole, strong, and 
some quite good use is made of quoted tunes, such 
as ‘La Marseillaise’ and ‘ The Red Flag.’ But the 
work is too drab in colour for its title; there is too 


| little sunlight in the scoring; the writing for wind, in 


particular, makes no use of the peculiar character of 
each instrument ; and they all sound very much alike 
and too low in pitch ; so that the score loses in trans- 
parency more than it gains in dynamic intensity. 
More vivid scoring, especially in the absence of dancers, 
would have given a greater impression of contrast, 
which is essential in a work lasting half an hour and 
depending largely for its structure on non-musical 
ideas. F. H. 


SALISBURY MUSICAL SOCIETY 

This flourishing organization, which we believe owes 
its inception to Dr. W. G. Alcock, continued its policy 
of tackling large-scale works with a performance of 
‘ Gerontius,’ in the Cathedral, on March 13. The choir 
was augmented for the occasion by a contingent from 
the Southampton Philharmonic Society and the Cathe- 
dral Choir, the total number of voices being about two 
hundred and twenty. The orchestra was the London 
Symphony, and the soloists were Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Herbert Heyner, 
the last-named taking the place of Mr. Horace Stevens, 
absent through indisposition. Mr. Arnold Greir was 
at the organ, and Dr. Alcock of course conducted. It 
is no derogation to the excellent cast of soloists to 
say that on an occasion of this kind, taking place in a 
district until recently not remarkable for choral activity, 
the work of the choir was the most important factor. 
On all sides it seems to be agreed that the choral 
singing reached a very high standard, and one well 
beyond anything so far achieved by the Society 
Beautiful pianissimo singing was there, notably in the 
* Kyrie eleison,’ and at the other end of the scale there 
was thrilling fortissimo in such moments of climax as 
‘ Praise to the Holiest ’ and ‘ Go forth!’ Nor did the 
technical difficulties of the Chorus of Demons find the 
choir wanting. Dr. Alcock has earned the gratitude 
of this part of the country for having produced in a 
few years such a fine Festival chorus. The Cathedral 
was full, and the measure of appreciation of the per- 
formance is shown by the fact that there was a collection 
of £175, in addition to private donations. 


PORTSMOUTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL 

[his four-days’ Festival, which it is hoped will 
become an annual event, began on February 27. The 
chief choral works were ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ and ‘ Elijah.’ On Friday 
an orchestral concert was given, with Miss Labbette 
The orchestral side was a richly- 
varied scheme, with the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, Berlioz’s ‘ Fantastic ’ 
Symphony, Quilter’s ‘ Children’s Overture,’ Delius’s 
‘On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring,’ Goossens’s ‘ By 
the Tarn,’ & Che choir is a comparatively new body, 
but despite this fact, and the ravages of influenza, 
it made an excellent debut More tenors and 
basses are needed, however. No doubt the success 
of the first Festival will bring accessions to the ranks 
There was a long and strong team of soloists, for whose 
names we have no space. It is good to note that the 
admirable orchestra was very largely local. At the 
close of the Festival the Lord Mayor and others 
joined in warmly eulogising the work of all concerned, 
especially that of Lieut. R. P. O'Donnell, the hon 
conductor 


as the vocal soloist 


OXFORD FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY 
A new opera company is being formed by Mr. Robert 
Stuart, the founder of the Oxford University Opera 
Club, to be known as ‘ The Oxford Festival Opera 
Company.’ It will give short seasons of opera in 
English, in London, and when a repertory has been 
formed it will tour in the provinces visiting, among 

| other cities, Oxford, Cambridge, and Birmingham. 
The Oxford Festival Opera Company will start its 
activities with a week's run of Monteverde’s ‘ Orfeo’ 
in London next January. Mr. Jack Westrup will 
conduct, Mr. Robert Stuart will produce. The edition 
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of the score which will be used will be that prepared 
by Mr. Westrup for the Oxford revival of the work in 
December, 1925, with English translation by Mr. 
Robert Stuart. The revival in 1925 was the first stage 
production of the opera in anything approaching 
completeness since 1607. Two private performances 
were given at the Royal College of Music in June, 
1926, by the Oxford University Opera Club. ‘ Orfeo’ 
was performed again in 1927 by the Liverpool Reper- 
tory Opera Company, and it is to be performed this 
spring at the Cologne Opera House. The Oxford 
Festival Opera Company’s production in January, 
1930, will be the first public production in London. 
Miss Denne Parker, who created the title-réle in 
Granville Bantock’s Hebridean opera ‘The Seal 
Woman,’ in 1924, is appearing in the double rdéle of 
Musica and Una Messagiera. Miss Parker's reading 
of these parts was the outstanding feature of the 
Oxford revival in 1925. 

It is intended to make the production a first-rate 
one, with first-rate English singers in the principal 
parts. If sufficient backing is forthcoming the work 
will be given at a West-End theatre. If these pro- 
ductions are well supported by the London public, Mr. 
Stuart intends to revive in the course of the year 1930 
Mozart’s ‘La Finta Giardiniera,’ Gluck’s‘ Alcestis,’ 
Glinka’s ‘ Russlan and Ludmila,’ and Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride.’ All of these operas, with the 
exception of Gluck’s ‘ Alcestis,’ will be performed 
for the first time on any London stage. They 
will be given in English, and those which are not 
already available in English are being translated 
especially for the Oxford Festival Opera Company. 
The translation of ‘ The Bartered Bride’ of Smetana 
was made from the Czech by Miss Alice Raleigh for 
production at Oxford under Sir Hugh Allen in 1915 
This production never took place owing to the outbreak 
of the war. The connection between the ‘ Oxford 
Festival Opera Company ’ and the city or University 
of Oxford is purely a sentimental one, and there is no 
official connection between the Festival Opera Company 
and the University Opera Club. 


Music tn Scotland 


ABERDEEN [The Oratorio Choir (Mr. Willan 
Swainson, conductor) sang excerpts from Bach's 
B minor Mass at its final concert, and Elena Gerhardt 
sang a number of Lieder. [The programme of a 
concert by the Aberdeen Orchestral Society (conductor, 
Mr. Alex. Adam) included Mozart’s ‘ Kleine Nacht- 
musik,’ Beethoven's first Symphony, a _ Handel 
Concerto Grosso, and excerpts from Bach's Suite in D, 
No. 2 

BATHGATE 
(conductor, Mr. A. G 
performance of Handel's ‘ Judas Maccabazeus ’——-At 
the annual concert of the Bathgate Orchestral Society 
(conductor, Mr. F. Angelo Marsden) an orchestral 
programme of rather a light character was presented. 

DunpEE.—At the closing concert of the Dundee 
Select Choir, Mr. Henry Marshall, the veteran conductor, 
was presented with a wallet of bank-notes in recognition 
of his long period of service Miss Ruth D’Arcy 
Thompson gave pianoforte recitals at Dundee and 
St. Andrew's 

EpInBuRGH.—At a Reid Orchestra Subscription 
concert Miss Beatrice Harrison played ‘cello concertos 
by Haydn and Delius, and the orchestra, under Prof 
Tovey, performed Mozart’s Symphony (K. 551) in 
C major, Weber's ‘ Freischiitz’ Overture, Debussy’s 
‘ L’aprés-midi d’un faune,’ and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le 
rouet d’Omphale.’ Prof. Tovey’s Sunday concerts 
included a chamber-music programme, comprising 
Dvordk’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 87, and 
Prof. Tovey’s own Pianoforte Quintet in C major, both 
played by the Scottish Chamber Music Players, an 
orchestral programme by the Reid Orchestra, com- | 
prising Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, Beethoven's | 


Bathgate and District Choral Union 
Peggie) closed its season with a 





| ‘ Coriolanus’’ Overture, three Schubert excerpts, and 
the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto (soloist, Dr. Mary 
| Grierson), and two pianoforte recitals, in the course 
of which Prof. Tovey played Bach’s fourth ‘ French’ 
Suite, Beethoven’s ‘ Appassionata ’ and ‘ Les Adieux ’ 
Sonatas, Brahms’s ‘ Paganini’ Variations and ‘ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Handel,’ a Schubert 
Sonata in G, Op. 78, three ‘ Lessons,’ by Handel, and 
Mozart’s Unfinished Suite in C and Gigue in G. Not 
the least of the virtues of Prof. Tovey’s scheme of 
Sunday concerts is the amount of relatively unfamiliar 
music which he thus brings to a public hearing. The 
Edinburgh Bach Society arranged a recital by Miss 
Beatrice Harrison and Prof. Tovey. The programme 
consisted of the Sonatas in G minor and D major for 
‘cello and pianoforte, the Suite in G for ’cello solo, and 
the Pianoforte Partita in E minor.——tThe recently 
formed Edinburgh Opera Club made a first appearance 
in Mozart’s ‘ I] Seraglio.’ Mr. R. dela Haye conducted. 
——NMrs. Kennedy Fraser, with the co-operation of 
her daughter, Miss Patuffa Kennedy Fraser, and her 
sister, Miss Margaret Kennedy, gave one of her unique 
recitals of ‘Songs of the Hebrides..——The Scottish 
String Quartet finished its season of informal musical 
evenings with a plébiscite programme, the works 
chosen for rehearing being Haydn’s ‘ Emperor’ 
Quartet, Tchaikovsky’s D major Quartet, Op. 11, and 





Dvorak’s ‘ Nigger’ Quartet——-The North British 
Railway Musical Association gave a choral concert, 
Mr. Archibald Russell conducting.——The choir of 


St. John’s Church sang Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ Mr. 
Ralph T. Langdon directing ——Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, 
conductor of the Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral 
Society, has formulated a scheme for the establishment 
of a ‘ Ralph Langdon’ Symphony Orchestra for the 
avowed purpose of extending the orchestral season at 
Edinburgh by giving six concerts in Usher Hall on 
Saturday evenings in April and May. Considering the 
financial difficulties under which the Scottish Orchestra 
and the Reid Orchestra already work, it is doubtful 
how far the new project is to be welcomed. -Mr 
Robert Head, organist and choirmaster at Richmond 
Hill, and a Professor at the Royal Military School of 
Music, Kneller Hall, has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster at the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, 
Edinburgh, in succession to the late Dr. T. H. Collinson. 

FALKIRK.—Falkirk and District Choral Union 
(conductor, Mr. J. B. P. Kiddie) gave a performance 
of Handel's ‘ Judas Maccabeus.’ 

GALASHIELS.—At the last of the series of Subscription 
concerts, a miscellaneous programme was sustained by 
Miss Dorothy Silk (soprano), Mr. Frank Titterton 
(tenor), Mr. Dennis Noble (baritone), and Mr. Alfred 
Sammons (violin). 

Giascow.—The Glasgow Grand Opera Society 
produced Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ and _ Leoncavallo’s 
‘ Pagliacci,’ Mr. R. Hutton Malcolm conducting —— 
The most enterprising feature of the Carl Rosa Opera 
season at Glasgow was the production of Josef Hol- 
brooke’s ‘ Bronwen’ and a one-Act opera, ‘ Thais and 
Talmaz,’ by Colin Campbell, a Scots composer.—— 
The programme of the Glasgow University Orchestral 
Society’s annual concert (Mr. Michael Diack, jun., 
conductor) included a Mozart Symphony in E flat 
(No. 26), an Oboe Concerto in B flat by Handel, 
Haydn’s Violin Concerto No. 2, in G major, Schubert’s, 
‘ Rosamunde ’ Overture and Overture in B flat, and 
Elgar’s two well-known Chansons.———The programme 
of the chamber concert arranged annually for its 
members by the Glasgow Society of Organists included 
the Trios for violin, ‘cello, and pianoforte by Beethoven 
in D and Schubert in B flat———At an organ recital 
given by Mr. Erik Chisholm in St. Matthew’s U.F. 
Church, special interest attached to Mr. Chisholm’s 
presentation of his own organ transcriptions of parts 
of Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff’ and Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote,’ 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Rondes Printaniéres’ (from ‘ The Rite 
of Spring’), and de Falla’s ‘ Fisherman’s Song.’ 
Miss Agnes Miller gave a lecture-recital on Schubert 
under the auspices of the British Music Society ——The 
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Choral Society connected with the Scottish National 
Academy ot Music presented Mendelssohn’s ‘ First 
Walpurgis Night’ and Stanford’s ‘The Revenge.’ 
Mr. J. W. Sharpe conducted. Concerts of part-songs, 
madrigals, &c., were given by St. George’s Co-operative 
Musical Association (conductor, Mr. William Wilson), 
Mr. Thorpe Davie’s Choir, Glasgow Corporation 
Tramways Choir (conductor, Mr. Wilfred A. Phillips), 
Glasgow Police Musical Association (conductor, Mr. 
Thorpe Davie), Shawlands Choral Union (conductor, 
Mr. Ernest E. Gordon), and Cathcart Choral Union 
(conductor, Mr. William Nisbet)———The Glasgow 
Caledonian Strathspey and Reel Society (conductor, 
Mr. T. Sinclair Rae), with an orchestra a hundred 
strong, gave its annual concert of Scottish music. 
‘Mr. John McCormack made a return visit, the 
occasion being a charity concert. The Duchess of 
Montrose gave a musical ‘at home’ at Buchanan 
Castle, Drymen, for the purpose of introducing a 
young Scots tenor, Mr. J. M. Fyfe. 
’ GREENOCK.—The most interesting feature of the 
concert given by the Greenock Male-Voice Choir 
conductor, Mr. A. J. Gourlay) was Holst’s ‘ Dirge for 
[wo Veterans’ for male voices and brass instruments 

HELENSBURGH.—At the last of the thirty-seventh 
season of Subscription concerts, the Budapest Trio 
played Trios for violin, ‘cello, and pianoforte by 
Beethoven, Op. 1, No. 3, in C minor, Schubert, in B flat, 
and the Spaniard, Turina. 

KrRKCALDY.—Kirkcaldy Choral Union, which its 
conductor, Mr. Charles M. Cowe, Dundee, has brought 
to a high state of choral efficiency, gave performances 
of Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny’ and Elgar’s ‘ King 
Olaf.’ 

KIRKINTILLOCH.—Kirkintilloch Male-Voice Choir 
conductor, Mr. John Knox) gave a concert of part- 
songs. 

PeRTH.—Miss Beatrice Harrison (‘cello), Miss Isobel 
Lamond (contralto), and Solomon (pianoforte) appeared 
at a Max Mossel concert given under the egis of the 
Duncan Lecture Tryst.———Mr. Richardson’s Choral 
Society (conductor, Mr. Stephen Richardson) gave 
concert performances of Haydn’s ‘Spring’ and 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 

GENERAL.—At the last of the Max Mossel series of 
Subscription concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, Ayr, Dunfermline, and Bridge-of-Allan, the 
artists were Solomon (pianoforte), Raya Garbousova 
‘cello), and Roy Henderson (baritone). 


Music in Wales 


Bancor.—At the College weekly concert on 
February 28, an all-English programme included 
Purcell’s ‘Golden’ Sonata, a Trio Sonata by Boyce, 
a set of Old English dances arranged for string quartet, 
and Herbert Howells’s Quartet for pianoforte and 
strings. At the last concert of the term the Orpheus 
Vocal Club (a choir of students) sang madrigals and 
part-songs, together with the final section of Purcell’s 
‘Dido and A=neas.’ Other items at this concert were 
Boughton’s Trio, ‘ A Celtic Prelude’; Huré’s ‘ Suite 
sur des chants Bretons,’ and ‘ Trio-Variations on an 
Original Theme,’ by Hubert Davies.——This year, 
again, the series of six School Concerts given at 
University College has been highly successful. The 
audiences, varying from four hundred‘ to five hundred 
children, have shown the greatest keenness, and there 
can be no doubt that much has been done to develop 
the musical faste of these juveniles, many of whom will 
later become students at the University. 

CarpiFF.—The National Orchestra of Wales has 
been continuing its mid-day and afternoon concerts 
in the Museum and its Thursday and Saturday evening 
subscription concerts in the City Hall. It is agreed on 
all hands that this body has advanced greatly in 
ensemble and finesse. Sir Henry Wood, who con- 
ducted one of the recent concerts, expressed himself 
as delighted with the progress made. Among the 





| novelties recently introduced are Mahler’s Symphony 
in G, Bruckner’s Symphony in E flat, Bridge’s ‘ The 
| Sea,’ and Stravinsky’s Scherzo Fantastique, as well 
|as works by Ravel and Barték. On March 7 the 
orchestra played a new Rhapsody for violin, ’cello, 
and orchestra by Mr. Kenneth Harding, a promising 
young composer and a member of the orchestra. The 
solo parts were played by Mr. Albert Voorsanger 
(violin) and Mr. Ronald Harding (‘cello). The work 
was well received -The University College Choral 
Society celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
| giving four concerts on the afternoons and evenings 
of March 7 and 9. The choir sang Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor, Brahms’s 
|‘ Song of Destiny,’ Parry’s ‘Ode on the Nativity,’ 
Holst’s ‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn’ and ‘ Ode to Death,’ 
and Dale’s ‘ Before the paling of the Stars.’ The 
|orchestra played a Brandenburg Concerto, Mozart’s 
Serenade for strings, and Bach’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor, the pianist being Mr. Joseph Morgan. 
| Prof. David Evans conducted throughout. A number 
of chamber music and smaller items were also included. 
}-———-On February 10 the Cardiff Musical Society and 
National Orchestra of Wales joined in the performance 
of‘ King Olaf,’ conducted by Mr. Warwick Braithwaite. 
—QOn March 3 Mr. Herbert Ware's orchestra gave a 
programme that included the third ‘ Leonora ’ Overture. 
Kreisler and the Don Cossacks have visited the 
city. 
Newport.—tThe enterprise of the Victoria Orchestral 
Society, a body of forty players conducted by Mr. 
Arthur E. J. Holland, was well displayed at the 
Society’s annual concert on March 7. The music in- 
cluded four of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, the ‘ Hebrides’ 
| Overture, and Tchaikovsky's fourth Symphony. 
SWANSEA.—On February 21 the Budapest Quartet 
| played Smetana, Beethoven (Op. 131), and Dittersdorf 
to a meeting of the Swansea Chamber Music Society. 
TREALAW.—On March 6 the National Orchestra of 
Wales paid a visit to one of the distressed mining areas 
and gave a free concert, where about twelve hundred 
miners listened with enthusiastic attention to a pro- 
gramme which included the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, 
the third ‘ Leonora * Overture, the Prelude to ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,’ the ballet music from ‘ Le Cid,’ and other 
items. 
PREFOREST.—On February 27 ‘ The Creation’ was 
given by the Calvary Choral Society under Mr. A. B. 
Luscombe. 


Music in Jreland 
Bretrast.—On February 8 Mr. E. Godfrey Brown 
conducted the Philharmonic Society for the hundredth 
time. The programme rather aptly included ‘ The 
Music-Makers,’ other works being James Lyon’s ‘The 
Warden of the Cinque Ports,’ Debussy’s ‘ L’aprés-midi,’ 


and Haydn’s D major ’'Cello Concerto (Mile. Raya 
Garbousova).- As musical director of the Belfast 
Station, Mr. Brown conducted the Radio Singers 
recently in a programme of madrigals. The Radio 


Ensemble Players assisted at this concert by playing 
Beethoven and Mozart (the Clarinet Quintet). The 
Belfast Choral Union, conducted by Mr. James Graham, 
contributed part-songs to what was otherwise a Wagner 
programme, under Capt. C. J. Brennan, at Ulster Hall, 
on February 23.——At a meeting of the B.M.S. the 
Winifred Burnet Stringt Quartet played Tchaikovsky, 
Debussy, and Gerrard Williams. 

CorKx.—Mozart’s Symphony in G minor was the 
principal work in the programme given by the Cork 
Philharmonic Society, under Mr. George Brady, on 
February 6. 

Dus.in.—The works played under Col. Fritz Brase 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert on February 9 
were Dvordk’s ‘ Carnival’ Overture, Tchaikovsky's 
Violin Concerto (Miss Nancy Lord), ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
and the ‘ Eroica.———-The London Wind Quintet gave 
| two recitals for the Royal Dublin Society on March 4. 
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Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 
BACH CENTENARY OF THE BERLIN 
SINGAKADEMIE 

There was good occasion for this Festival, for it was 
in the Berlin Singakademie’s own house that the first 
modern performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion 
took place, on March 11, 1829, under Mendelssohn's 
direction. Apart from the fact that it was just a 
hundred years before this that the work was first 
heard at the Leipsic Thomas Church, the date of 
the occasion is of great importance. Mendelssohn's 
performance marked the beginning of a new stage of 
Bach culture—a change from private to public 
appreciation 

After his death Bach was apparently lost to sight 
by the new generation, but it is certain that he found 
at Berlin many private admirers, and it may justly 
be said that in this city there was no interruption in 
Bach culture This was due principally to the fact 
that two of Bach's sons lived at Berlin, and that there 
was also a circle of Bach's own pupils, such as Kirn- 
berger, the great musical grammarian, and Agricola, 
who afterwards became Kapellmeister at the Royal 
Opera House. So there remained at Berlin a Bach 
tradition that could not fail to bear fruit in the 
following generation 

It was with the foundation of the choral institution 
called the Singakademie that the study of Bach was 
undertaken systematically. It began in 1794, under 
Karl Friedrich Christian Fasch, and continued on a 
larger scale under Karl Friedrich Zelter, a friend of 
Goethe who had studied Bach under Fasch It is to 
the credit of Prof. Georg Schiinemann, a well-known 
musicologist, that Zelter, who had been considered a 
narrow-minded pedant, has been given his due, and 
that the great part he took in preparing the first 
performance of the ‘St. Matthew now 
appreciated. After giving close attention to the diaries 
that existed in the library of the Singakademie, 
Schiinemann came to the conclusion that without 
Zelter’s preparatory work Mendelssohn would never 
have been enabled to give his performance. No doubt 
Zelter, who, in his admiration for Bach, still looked 
upon his music as partly impracticable, did not hesitate 
to make alterations in it with a view to performance. 
We now condemn this, but at that time people were 
less strict in their ideas Ihe full recognition of 
Zelter’s share in the performance does not detract 
from Mendelssohn's, for Mendelssohn, both by his 
knowledge and by his imaginative force, was the only 
musician fit to render the spirit of Bach adequately, 
as Zelter clearly recognised 

fhe Berlin Singakademie signalised the occasion by 
giving the Passion in its complete form, without the 
abbreviations and changes by which its features are 
usually modified. It is, however, open to question 
whether it is necessary to give a complete performance 
of the work in order to realise its true effect. When 
Furtwangler recently gave a very abbreviated version 
of the Passion, the hearers were deeply moved by 
the faithful and, at the same time, liberal spirit in 
which it was done Before Georg Schumann, the 
present director of the Singakademie, it was the late 
Siegfried Ochs who undertook the first unabbreviated 
performance of the Passion 

ALBERT COATES AT BERLIN 

The radio, which plays an important part in Berlin 
musical life engaged Albert Coates for an orchestral 
concert in the concert-hall of the Berlin Singakademie. 
It was planned to give a survey of the most repre- 
sentative British works. The programme consisted of 
a Purcell Suite arranged by Albert Coates, Elgar’s 
‘ Enigma ' Variations, and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London 
Symphony.’ Though no doubt some pieces by the 
younger generation might have tended to a fuller 
representation of British creative force in music, the 
two modern works certainly gave the German public an 


THE 


Passion is 








| idea of how the British musical mind acted on the larger 
| scale. They both made an excellent impression on 
| the audience, and this’ was also in great part due to 
| the effective and lively conducting of Mr. Albert Coates 
|who, as an interpreter of English music, won the 
| hearty applause of the Berlin public. 
DANISH COMPOSERS IN BERLIN 

The local group of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music invited some young Danish 
composers to give a chamber concert with the assistance 
of the Chamber-Music Association of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. There is not much to be said 
on the music presented at this occasion. It is more in 
the careful handling of the instruments than in richness 


of musical ideas that its merit lies. The names of 
Joergen Bentzon, Knudage Riisager, and Finn 


Hoeffding, however, will remain impressed on the minds 
of the hearers. It is difficult for Danish composers 
to find a style of their own amid the world-crisis of 
music 
HINDEMITH’S ORGAN CONCERTO 
Ihe -organ is habitually silent at Philharmonic 
concerts. Hindemith’s new Concerto made it change 
not only its habit but its character. It threw off its 
solemnity and assumed a style of rather dour plea- 
santry. The only solemnity was a canon in the second 
movement. Fritz Heitmann, whose activities as a 
church organist are highly appreciated, showed himself 
equal to the new task. The work may be looked upon 
as a study in linear counterpoint on a new platform 
ADOLF WEISSMANN 


HOLLAND 

The performances under Mengelberg, and Dopper 
deputising for him, of the ninth Symphony of Gustave 
Mahler, which have taken place at Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and The Hague, have brought us little 
further in the discussions as to whether it is, as Specht 
suggests, an effort of a worn-out genius—in which what 
is said has already been said many times before, and 


in which the idiom and ornamentation would have 
been revised had the composer had the time and 
energy to do it—or whether, as the writer in ‘ Grove’ 
says, it ‘reaches a plane which is surely the highest 


that Mahler ever attained to.’ Personally I am pre 
pared to put both the fourth and the eighth before it 
even in technical matters the eighth, with all its 
length, elaboration, and redundancies, excels it Its 
despondency is as great as that of ‘ Das Lied von det 
Erde,’ but it has more dignity 

Bruckner, whose Symphony recently 
been played by the Residentie Orchestra under D1 
van Anrooy, charms always when he does not tire one 
with his garrulity. This Symphony has some fine 
thoughts finely expressed, but it suffers from the 
general defects of the composer’s musical character 
Johan Wagenaar’s Overture to Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ presents some excellent scoring as well as some 
typical character-drawing, though to my thinking it 
is one of his less successful orchestral works. Following 
on somewhat the same conservative lines of thought 
and technique is a Suite for orchestra by E. Enthoven 
a comparatively young man who has not been swamped 
by modernism and has something to say and the 
ability to say it 

Paderewski is just paying his first visit to Holland, 
but his reception, and the appearance of several 
British artists, are too late for mention this month. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


ITALY 

At La Scala the only event of outstariding interest 
has been the first performance here of Ravel’s ‘ L’heure 
espagnole,’ which made its first appearance in Italy 
some years ago. The work had the misfortune to 
encounter a good deal of chauvinism. But this was 
in after-discussion; during the actual performance it 
seemed to be highly appreciated. 

At Rome there has been a revival of that absurd 
opera ‘ La Sonnambula ’—absurd, that is, in its libretto 
How Bellini ever came to lend his great powers to such 
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a subject is a puzzle. Perhaps the only explanation 
of such mysteries is that poor literary material was 
used by composers because it expressed, not the 
intelligence, but the theatrical psychology of the day. 
We may be sure that it was not due to a lack of personal 
culture on the part of the composers. The name-part 
was taken by dal Monte, whom we reported last month 
as being seriously ill. 

Gino Marinuzzi, an Italian conductor who has spent 
the greater part of his life in America, is the first 
maestro of the season, with Bavagnoli as substitute. 
Marinuzzi also produced ‘ Tristan ’ at the Royal Opera. 
Inasmuch as he practically always works from memory, 
he has the whole panorama of the music in mind, and 
gives some of the best-balanced performances which 
can be heard in Italy. 


At Naples, after the opening of the renovated San | 


Carlo with Catalani’s ‘ Loreley,’ they gave Mascagni's 
Iris,’ probably the greatest work of that very prolific 
composer. The opera and the singers’ names were 
sufficient to sell the house out within a short time of 
the announcement. Pertile and Pampanini were the 
principal artists, and Edoardo Vitale conducted. 

At Turin the new Giordano opera ‘ Il Re’ and Wolf- 
Ferrari's ‘ L’ amore medico’ were given, both operas 
meeting with exceptional success. 

At Genoa there have been several performances of 

Parsifal,’ with Isidoro Fagoaga, quite the finest 
Wagnerian tenor Italy has to-day. CHARLES D’IF. 

VIENNA 
OPERA 

I have commented before on the lack of novelties 
in the repertory of the Vienna Opera. This season the 
situation is positively alarming. 


may be accepted as new in the local sense. It is 
Henri Rabaud’s mildly entertaining opera ‘ Marouf’ 


| 


With the ten months | 
more than half gone, we record but one work which | 





Arthur Honegger orchestrated after Bach; ‘ Nocturne,’ 
a beautiful vision of choregraphic Spain, with Rubin- 
stein as splendid protagonist; and two that were 
more important than these—Ravel’s ‘ Boléro’ and ‘ La 
Valse.’ The latter piece we saw with a feeling of 
mingled pleasure and resignation. Ravel wrote it for 
| Vienna, but Richard Strauss, during his directoral 
| period, preferred to mount his own ‘ Schlagobers,’ and 
it thus remained for a foreign troupe to bring this 
Viennese ballet to the Vienna Opera. Nijinska had 
| provided it with marvellous choregraphy. I doubt 
| whether Paris will like it It is not even Viennese; 
but it is interesting, daring, and modern in the German 
| sense—‘ abstract ’ dancing of the most perfect type. 
‘ Boléro,’ the crowning achievement of Ida Rubin- 
|stein’s troupe, is a stroke of genius—musically, 
jscenically, and choregraphically. A dark Spanish 
tavern, dimly lit by a big lamp suspended over a huge 
|table; on this enormous table the dancing-girl, 
surrounded by young men. Seated on low chairs, 
they follow her enticing movements, stolidly at first, 
more inflamed later on, and raving at the end, when 
they join the lovely temptress, knives in hands, in her 
whirling dance. One huge crescendo in music, dance, 
and action. The music—one single phrase, repeated 
over and over again, passing through all instrumental 
groups, increasing in dynamics to the huge climax ; 
then breathless silence, in a ghostly light 

We saw Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet here last season 
It was perhaps more ‘ modern’ than most of Ida 
Rubinstein’s répertoire, more experimental. Madame 
Rubinstein is not inclined to experiments. She seeks 
beauty in art, not problems. She brought settings and 
costumes of unprecedented lavishness and great taste 
(by A. Benois), perfect dancers, beautiful music—most 
of it written for her own exclusive use. This gifted 
| woman’s untiring enthusiasm for art and its ends, her 
ambition, 


relentless energy and _ unstilled compel 


a strange choice, for not only is this belated sequel of | admiration. 


Massenet’s muse a rather weak work, but it is also 
as unsuitable as Massenet’s operas to the big pro- | 
portions of our Staatsoper building as well as to the 
vocal style of German singers. The production, by | 
Lothar Wallerstein on the stage and Schalk in the| 
orchestra, sought to atone by beautiful and costly | 
setting for the lack of musical substance and adequate 
vocal interpretation. This remark is not aimed at} 
the many excellent singers of our ensemble ; they are 
trained, however, for a different operatic style. It 
was only when José Rogatschewsky, the Paris Opéra- 
Comique’s lyric tenor, appeared as guest in a later 
performance of Rabaud’s piece, that we came to realise 
fully the requirements of this light French opera 
Gallic lightness of singing and acting, and a graceful 
humour foreign, as a rule, to Teutonically trained 
singers. Rogatschewsky pleased us, in this and other 
French réles, by a voice which, though far from great 
or even noble in itself, possesses a peculiar charm in its 
softer tones, however abundantly they may beemployed. 

‘ Marouf ’ appears to be destined for a short career 
at Vienna, and was not wisely chosen. The next 
novelty promised us is again a French opera, Ravel's 
‘L’enfant et les sortiléges.’ 

IDA RUBINSTEIN’S BALLET 

With Rabaud and Rogatschewsky at the Staatsoper, 
and Ravel soon to arrive there, Vienna is now in the 
midst of a French season. The short visit of Ida 
Rubinstein and her ballet thus formed a welcome and | 
logical completion, for notwithstanding the dancer’s 
Russian birth, her troupe was founded at Paris and 
first presented there. The two Stravinsky ballets 
which Madame Rubinstein has in her programme were 
omitted at Vienna, and the six pieces presented in the 
course of two evenings were: ‘ La Princesse Cygne,’ 
with music by Rimsky-Korsakov and staged in the 
vein of the old Russian ballet; ‘ David,’ with rather 
insignificant music by Henri Sauguet but with a 
beautiful réle for Madame Rubinstein as the young 
biblical hero; ‘ The Wedding of Psyche and Amor,’ 
baroque spectacle with music which 


| 


a gorgeous 








NEW ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

Leopold Reichwein, conductor of the Konzertverein 
orchestral series, who divides his time between Vienna 
and Bochum (Germany), has made known to us the new 
second Symphony by Rudolf Kattnig. This young 
composer gave good promise in his first symphonic 
work, and captivated us by a youthful, care-free 
freshness and spontaneity. Some years have elapsed, 
but he has not much changed since. The new work 
contains much melody, some of it good and all of it 
well constructed according to the accepted forms. Of 
depth there is little, and equally little of striking novelty 
or originality 

If time be the test of worth, Alexander Tcherepnin 
may well be satisfied with the impression created by 
his first Pianoforte Concerto. It is twelve years old 
now, and had not been heard at Vienna. ‘That it is 
still fresh and direct in its appeal should be a source 
of satisfaction to the composer 1n his twenty-ninth 
year Tcherepnin himself played it with all the 
barbaric bravura that the. brilliant piece demands. It 
is strongly influenced by the neo-Russian school, while 
the young author's later works show a mentality more 
given to experiment and novel combinations. Par- 
ticularly so in the ‘ Well-tempered Violoncello,’ a really 
amusing composition in which the composer assisted 
alternately at the pianoforte and bass-drum. 

The Tonkiinstler Society continues its struggle for 
existence, and seeks to solicit public interest by 
engaging guest-conductors for its series. Hermann 
Abendroth, from Cologne, gave us an earnest and solid 
interpretation of Bruckner’s eighth Symphony and 
Te Deum, Josef Rosenstock (a Viennese conductor 
now active in Germany, and recently engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York) returned to his 
native city with an impressive performance of Mahler's 
second Symphony. Oscar Nedbal, now operatic- 
director at Pressburg—so near Vienna yet now part 
of the Czechoslovak State—returned to the Ton- 
kiinstler, where Furtwdngler succeeded him several 
years ago as director. It was good to see the rotund, 
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genial, temperamental man (incidentally a 
successful operetta composer) back in his old place. 
As a novelty he brought us orchestral songs by 
Max Ast, 
destinies of the Austrian Broadcasting service: finely 
scored examples of moderately modern lyricism, 
Straussian in vein, and a welcome gift for the concert 
singer in quest of grateful new songs. 

Richard Strauss himself came to the aid of the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra by volunteering his 
services as conductor for a benefit concert. 
prisingly enough, the public responded most meagrely, 
the hall remaining but half-full. 
position of Strauss at Vienna—god-like honours from 
press and society, and small houses whenever he 
conducts, be it opera or concert—is quite puzzling. 
Strauss is an ornament on the musical facade of 
Vienna which many are proud of but few care to 


behold. Paut BECHERT. 
SEA MUSIC FESTIVAL IN VANCOUVER, B.C. 


programme of six performances, beginning 
23 and ending January 26, with matinées on 


In a 
January 


the Viennese composer who governs the | 


most | 


Geza de Kresz, Harry Adaskin, Milton Blackstone, and 
Boris Hambourg. Frances James and Herbert Hewet- 
son, who had been heard at the Festival in Victoria, 
again pleased their audience, and two local artists of 
repute, Marion Copp, contralto, and Leonard Hayman, 


| tenor, completed the list. 


Sur- | 


The contradictory | 


| with Finlay 
| the North Vancouver Choral Society 


Wednesday and Saturday, a considerable amount of | 


pride resulted from the fact that so many Canadian 
artists of outstanding ability had been brought together 
for the occasion ; and the wealth and variety of music 
that has been written about the sea and the charac- 


teristic beauty of the many French-Canadian folk-songs | 


heard during the Festival came as a surprise. 

Posterity will certainly owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan and Dr. Healey Willan, of 
Toronto, for the part they have played in the 
preservation of French-Canadian folk-music. Their 
efforts have been and are untiring in the matter of 
research along these lines. 

‘ At a Lewis Fishing,’ 
Ethel Bassin, of Vancouver 
in the Hebrides and who has studied Hebridean folk- 
music at first-hand), presented such a scene as might 
be seen any fine day on the pier of a Hebridean fishing 
village; the men engaged in mending their nets, the 
women knitting with now a song and now a few scraps 
of every-day conversation to while away the hours. 

The cast was remarkable from the fact that it was 
drawn entirely from natives of the isle of Lewis, who 
are now residents of Vancouver rheir voices were 
of a very pleasing full tone, and the whole action was 
carried out with such apparent enjoyment on the part 
of the players, who seemed to be utterly oblivious of 
the existence of the audience, that the result was 
altogether delightful. 

‘The Order of Good Cheer,’ re-written from the 
French of Louvigny de Montigny by J. Murray Gibbon 
and for which the music has been composed by Dr. 
Willan, needs a few words of explanation for those not 
familiar with Canadian history 

In the days of Champlain and the garrison at Fort 
Royal the habitants found that time hung heavily on 
their hands when they were not engaged in fighting 
the Indians, so, for their benefit, Champlain founded 
this Order in the year 1606. It was, in reality, a sort 
of guild for the organization of some form of definite 
amusement. 

With Dr. Willan, who came from Toronto for the 
purpose, conducting his own composition, a most 
finished performance was the result. 

‘ Bound for the Rio Grande,’ written and produced 
by Frederick William Wallace was the closing number 
of Friday’s programme. It presented the deck of a} 
sailing ship, and made liberal use of shanties. Mr. | 
John Goss was a most convincing shanty-man, and 
was supported by an excellent chorus. 

These ballad operas were preceded by musical pro- | 
grammes given 
Vancouver for the 
Dusseau, Poul Bai, 
basso), Finlay Campbell, of Ottawa, _Glyndwyr Jones, | 
of Calgary, and the Hz 


Festival—John Goss, 








written and produced by Miss | 
who lived for some years | 


by the various artists brought to| educational] items. 
Jeanne | produce some matinées. 
Ulysse Paquin (French-Canadian | | Systematising the programmes will be performed by a 


The concluding programmes, Saturday matinée and 
evening performances, were interesting from a local 
point of view. The matinée took the form of a children’s 
programme, the main attraction being a choir of over 
two hundred children’s voices and a smaller choir 
of sea scouts under the direction of Miss Ethel 
Bassis. The Mary Isdale dancers, already seen in 
previous programmes, were responsible for several 
attractive numbers, and a group of five sea scouts from 
Winnipeg repeated their respective instrumental 
numbers that had been heard on Thursday with great 
success. 

The evening programme was contributed by the 
Vancouver Scottish Orchestra, the Welsh Male Choir 
Campbell as soloist in ‘ Songs of the Fleet,’ 
with Leonard 
Hayman and Glyndwyr Jones as the soloists in ‘ The 
Revenge,’ and Ulysse Paquin was again heard in a 
group of French-Canadian songs. 

A word of appreciation should go to Mr. J. Murray 
Gibbon, who directs the Festivals, and to whose 
untiring energy their success is largely due; and to 
Harold Eustace Key, the musical director for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, who did a large part of the 


| accompanying. 


MARJORIE BLOOMFIELD. 


MUSIC IN RUSSIA 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The development of music and the organization of 
big concerts has become a matter of State activity in 
Russia, along with so many other things. Music has 
become one of the interests of the Chief Art Depart- 
ment, which regulates the life of art in the whole Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

One minor advantage has been that big concert 
arrangements in Moscow and other large towns are 
made so as to avoid any clashing of fixtures. The 
broadcasting of music has not been left in the hands of 
the broadcasting organization. The arrangements are 
made by the Chief Art Department, and special 
attention is paid to catering for the workers’ musical 
needs, and this work is shared by three large musical 
institutions, the Soviet Philharmony, the Cultural 
Section of the Moscow Town Council of Trade Unions, 
and the First Symphonic Orchestra, without a con- 
ductor, called the Persimfans. 

The Soviet Philharmony, besides the arrangement 
of usual symphonic concerts in the town itself, where 
the best Russian and foreign artists will appear, 
proposes this year to arrange a series of concerts to 
take place in the suburbs, in the factories and works, 
and in the Red Army barracks. For those concerts 
orchestral and choral societies of various Trade Unions 
are being trained to take part. 

In drawing up musical programmes, not only is con- 
sideration paid to the subject-matter of the themes 
chosen and the respective order in which they are to 
be performed, but the capacity of the spectator’s 
attention, the degree of fatigue due to music, &c., 
receive proper attention as well, along with the 
explanatory remarks with which the concerts are 


| usually accompanied. 


Besides the above-mentioned concerts, the Soviet 
Philharmony intends to produce on the stages of 


| various workers’ clubs a series of soirées, dedicated to 


some particular musical or social theme. ‘The pro- 
gramme of these soirées will be arranged to include 
On Sundays it is proposed to 
The work of selecting and 


specially appointed staff of expert and experienced 
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The Persimfans, besides its two series of concerts | 


for subscribers (one of the series starts in October with 
a concert in which the famous Joseph Szigeti will 


appear) includes in its plan several concerts in suburban | 


districts. 

It is certainly a difficult and novel enterprise to make 
the anarchical and capricious concert life of a big town 
subject to a definite and harmonious plan. It is the 
first experiment of its kind ever made in the world ; 


among those to be discussed came the work of Thomas 
Campion, ‘A New. Way of making Foure Parts in 
Counterpoint by a most Familiar and Infallible Rule.’ 
The essence of the new way lay in the calculation of 
harmonies from the bass. Campion acknowledged that 


| the old way was to weave parts around the tenor, but 


and even if it does not prove a complete success, even 


if in the process of its realisation some difficulties arise, 
its unique importance remains obvious, as it efficiently 
distributes music among the public, makes a better 
selection of programmes, and overcomes the traditional 
inertia in musical performances, the dependency of 
concerts upon fashion, private taste, and considera- 
tions of a financial character. 

The cleavage which existed formerly between the 
professional musicians and the amateurs (members of 
numerous workers’ associations) is now speedily 
disappearing. The past year has given the workers 
an opportunity of hearing the music of Beethoven and 
Schubert. along with other classical composers, all of 
them in the performance of workpeople’s orchestras. 
Even operas were produced unabridged exclusively by 
the amateurs themselves. Not very long ago, in 
Dnepropetrovsk, the metallists not only produced the 
first Symphony of Beethoven but even the ninth 
(without any abridgment or omissions whatsoever). 
The said association of workers possesses an excellent 
choir of two hundred and fifty persons. 

It is obvious to an investigator that Russia is taking 
her musical life in a spirit of dead seriousness and 
studiousness which is so noticeable in every phase of 
activity in Russia to-day, and on the whole it may be 
said that Russia’s artists and musical experts are 
co-operating to make experiments in musical education 
and organization a thorough success. 


SOME MUSICAL INSTRUCTION BOOKS OF 

fHE 17TH CENTURY 

On December 11, a paper was read before the 
Musical Association by Mr. H. C. Colles on ‘Some 
Musical Instruction Books of the 17th Century.’ The 
lecturer said that his interest in these was first 
aroused by a desire to discover what  Purcell’s 
share in the most famous of them, Playford’s 
‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick,’ had actually 
been. He did not know then of the researches of the 
late W. Barclay Squire, and thus he had been led to 
several points not touched upon by that writer. 

The scope of his subject was bounded by the English 
language, and by the fact of publication in London. 
The books in question were not works of profound 
scholarship. They represented in most instances an 
attempt on the part of various publishers, with the 
assistance of a number of musicians, to make clear to 
the masses of more or less ignorant amateurs a few of 
the first principles of music. They were all elementary. 
The number of them attested the fact that, in the 
17th century, as in the 20th, there were in this 
country a large number of people susceptible to 
music but quite uneducated in its technique, and that 
these people clung almost pathetically to the idea that 
if only they could get a smattering of knowledge their 
musical perceptions would be immeasurably quickened. 
What the B.B.C. did for its subscribers to-day, the 
authors of these books attempted to convey to their 
readers three hundred years ago. 

Morley’s ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musick’ (1597) set an heroic example. The authors 
who followed him delved freely into him. Christopher 
Sympson copied passages from Morley almost verbatim 
into his ‘ Division Violist’ (1659), and John Playford’s 
first version of his ‘Introduction’ (1654-55) was 
practically a boiling down of the simpler parts of 
Morley, such as the description of the Gamut and the 
principles of the scales and of time measurement. First 


contended that ‘Contrary to some opinions the base 
contains in it both the aire and true judgment of the 
key.’ Campion was pleading for what we now called 
the harmonic point of view, in contrast to the older 
contrapuntal one. He was, in fact, something of a 
pioneer. 

Campion’s ‘New Way’ was incorporated into 
Playford’s ‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick,’ the 
most popular work of musical instruction during the 
latter part of the century. Through its first dozen 
editions, which ranged from 1654 to that of 1694, 
which Henry Purcell edited, the book was constantly 
being repacked with all the things that the publisher 
considered might be useful to a short sojourner within 
the borders of music. Playford began with the modest 
design of issuing a text-book on the elements of music 
to help the amateur to sing at sight; to this he added 
some instructions on the bass viol and treble violin, 
with lessons for beginners, and further he incorporated 
a reprint of Campion’s treatise At the same time he 
induced Sympson to annotate Campion, and in at least 
one place allowed him to tell the reader that if he 
should find Campion’s theory a little difficult to follow 
at that point, he need not worry very much about it. 
Playford also drew on a more learned treatise, ‘ The 
Principles of Musick’ which Dr. Charles Butler had 
produced in 1636 

rom this nucleus, Playford’s ‘ Introduction’ was 
gradually expanded. The third edition (1660) added 
a collection of two-part songs, but many of these 
had to be dropped out of later editions to make 
room for new material. After the third edition, 
a reprint appeared about every two years, but not 
always called a new edition. The fourth edition 
(1664), much enlarged, contained a most interesting 
new feature in ‘A brief discourse of the Italian manner 
of singing. . . written some years since by an English 
gentleman, who had lived long in Italy and being 
returned, taught the same here.” Who was the author 
was not stated, and no one had been able to guess 

Other additions to the ‘ Introduction’ were more 
utilitarian. We found a liberal selection of metrical 
Psalm-tunes for use in parish churches. In the 
edition of 1679 we found also ‘ The Order of Perform- 
ing the Divine Service in Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Chappels.’ This latter was retained up to the 
eleventh edition (1687). It was omitted from Purcell’s 
edition of 1694, very unfortunately for us, to whom 
it would have been invaluable to know what Purcell 
considered to be the due course of Cathedral use. 

In the tenth edition, of 1683, the name and work of 
Campion were dropped and replaced by ‘ The art of 
Descant or composing of Music in parts by a more 
plaine and easie method than any heretofore pub- 
lished,’ The title-page attributed the whole work to 
John Playford himself, and though Playford, the 
publisher, was only an amateur composer, he might 
well have felt himself fitted on that very account to 
explain the matter to other amateurs. There was 
indeed a distinct advance in the direction of plainness 
and easiness. The most original part, however, was in 
‘Several examples of taking discords elegantly.’ 
These showed how far the theory of direct discord in 
harmony had proceeded away from the standards of 
the contrapuntal era, and it was probably more for 
the display of these uses of discord than for anything 
else that Playford determined to supersede Campion’s 
Rule with what appeared to be his own. 

This edition lasted four years, and the eleventh 
edition (1687), published by Henry Playford after his 
father’s death, was virtually a reprint of it. Then 
came the famous twelfth edition, of 1694, which Purcell 
edited, and the major part of his revision was 
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concerned with re-writing the third book, that is to 
say, this ‘Art of Descant,’ as it had been left by 
John Playford. 

Purcell left a good many things standing which he 
had better have altered. He left as much of the 
description of rudiments as it was possible to leave. 
He first stepped in to re-write the chapters on Time, 
because it was necessary to get rid of the archaisms of 
the Large and the Long, and the description of the 
medizval ‘ Proportions,’ perfect and imperfect. Ina 
chapter all his own, he gave a practical common-sense 
view of Time, reducing it to simplicity by asserting 


that there were ‘ but two moods or characters by which | ce;tainly 
time ‘s distinguished, viz., common time and triple | ; 


time; all other variations and distinctions of time 
(like so many rivulets) take their original from these 
two.’ 

Purcell shortened Playford’s 
metrical Psalm-tunes, and wrote new basses for them 
The Second Book, concerned with instrumental 
playing, he left practically untouched. Naturally it 
was in the Third book, ‘ The Art of Descant or Plain 
and Easie Rules for composing Music in two, three, 
four or more parts,’ that Purcell asserted himself most 
decisively, though not even here to the extent of re- 
writing the whole treatise 

There soon came a point when the pedestrian method 
of the earlier work irked him too much for further 
pursuit of it. The style changed abruptly. Purcell 
launched out with the remark, ‘ Formerly they used to 
compose from the bass, but modern authors compose 
to the treble when they make counterpoint or basses 
to tunes or songs.” Just as Campion, at the beginning 
of the century, had discarded the old practice of 
composing round a tenor for that of building up from 
a bass, so Purcell, at the end of it, again changed the 
view - point, regarding harmony primarily as_ the 
process of finding the bass to a given tune. The dicta 


revised and 


of Campion and Purcell here together summed up the | 


harmonic evolution of the century. Having stated his 
general principle, Purcell went on to expound it by 
taking a four-bar phrase of melody, adding a bass to it, 
and giving reasons why, in his opinion, every note of 
his bass was inevitable in view of the progressions of 
the melody 

After dealing with the harmonic implications of keys 
with unprecedented clarity, Purcell came next to 
‘Fugue or Pointing,” and here it was immediately 
evident that, like all great masters, he found it 
infinitely easier to write in fugue, canon, and imitation 
than to teach other people how to do it. Morley in 
his ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction’ lost sight of the 
distinction between the amateur’s and the expert 
musician's requirements, Purcell, in his pages on 
Fugue, lost sight of the requirements of both. Not 
having thought out the science of the thing very fully, 
he fell back on his own practical attainment as an 
artist. He gave examples not so much of how the 
thing should be done as of the fact that he could do it 
supremely well, 

Nevertheless, faithful to the long established ideal of 
missionary enterprise, Henry Playford stated on the 
title-page of the thirteenth edition (1697) that it 
contained ‘The Art of Descant or composing Musick 
in parts made very plaine and easie by the late Mr. 
Henry Purcell.’ Thus the ‘ plain and easy’ idea was 
passed through the three degrees of comparison, 
positive, comparative, and superlative, in the hundred 
years from Morley to Purcell, and we were left 
wondering what the ‘ young Practitioners ’ made of it. 
Unfortunately we could not see the exercises that the 
young Practitioners wrote on Purcell’s models during 
the thirty years after his death in which his book 
remained a standard text-book. We could only 
conjecture. But we could imagine a young 
Practitioner at work on a fugue per arsin et thesin, 


list of 


| 
| THE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC IN SPAIN 

At the meeting of the Musical Association on 
January 15, Mr. J. B. Trend read a paper on ‘ The 
Performance of Music in Spain.’ He pointed out that 
|in dealing with the remains of Spanish music the 
researcher was not confined to musical MSS. or the 
statements of the theorists. Sculpture, ivories, 
miniatures, and contemporary descriptions in prose 
or verse often threw more light on the conditions of 
performance and the character of the music itself than 
| the actual MS. with the musical notation (supposing 
such to exist and be intelligible), and they were 
more illuminating than the _ theoretical 
| treatises of the philosophers. 
| It seemed to be a general rule with medieval music 
| that we knew too much about the theory and too little 
|about the practice. The theorists were often not 
| musicians at all. They were either philosophers, in 
| which case music had to be fitted somehow into their 
| systems; or else they were ecclesiastics, and so were 
| interested in music as a means to an end rather than 
jas an end in itself. Indeed, the abuse of music by 
| moralists, Muslim as well as Christian, often gave 
| valuable information as to what the music was really 
| like. It was important for the researcher to have 
| personal acquaintance with the documents and illus- 
| trations of early performances of music, for that enabled 
him to regard the music to a certain extent from the 
| point of view of the musicians themselves. It was 
| that point of view which he (the lecturer) proposed to 
maintain, and to that end his illustrations were 
provided not by living performers and actual sounds, 
but by lantern-slides showing how music was performed 
in Spain at different periods from the 10th to the 
18th century 

The earliest music in Spain of which written descrip- 
| tions gave any definite idea was the singing of a Persian 
| musician at Cordoba, in the 9th century. Cordoba 
under the amirs, and later the caliphs, was the centre 
of civilization, the centre for music and the arts. All 
|the evidence went to show that the professional 
musicians at Cordoba were largely recruited from the 
East, and that the music they sang was Eastern. 
Ziryab, the most famous singer of the age, came to 
| Cordoba in the time of the amir Abd-ar-Rahman II 
(821-852). At Cordoba he established a celebrated 
school of singing, and the accounts which historians 
gave of his method were of great interest. He divided 
his instructions into three courses—rhythm, melody, 
and ornamentation. Before a pupil was admitted to 
|the school, he had to pass certain tests in voice-pro- 
duction. If the pupil seemed to have the makings of a 
good voice he was taken. If not, he was sent away. 

When it came to the actual teaching of a song, 
Ziryab’s method was something quite new in Spain 
Before his time a singing-master would go straight 
through a song from beginning to end as if he were 
singing it in public, and the pupils imitated him as 
best they could. Ziryab altered all that. The pupil 
| began by learning the words and the metre, without 
the music. He repeated the poetry while he beat time 
with a tambourine to mark the strong and the weak 
accents, and the different pace of different movements. 
Then, when he knew the words, he was taught the 
melody in its simplest form with no ornaments; and 
only when he could sing it perfectly was he allowed to 
study the grace-notes, trills, vocalises, and scale- 
passages with which the great singer embellished the 
song and the subtle shades which he introduced to give 
it expression. 

Music was also made among the Spanish Christians, 
both those who lived in various little independent 
States in the north and those who lived under the 
tolerant rule of the Spanish Muslims. They were 
allowed to sing their church services and even to ring 
their church bells. Christians living under Muslim 
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cursing the intractability of his subject, and bitterly | rule were known as Mozarabes ‘ Arabised,’ and their 
exclaiming ‘ Yes, plain and easy enough, if only | form of service was the Mozarabic Rite. To what 
Purcell were here to write it for me. ‘ }extent this differed in Christian Spain and Muslim 
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Spain can hardly be determined. There was at any | either in choral dances or where people were gathered 
rate a well-defined system of musical notation, though | together tor recreation, or during work in common. 
this had not yet been satisfactorily deciphered.| The irregular verse of this early Spanish poetry had 
Muslim music was very rarely written down, and then | given great trouble to students of Romance languages. 
only in books of theory. If we looked at it from the minstrel’s point of view— 

The most interesting miniatures of musicians of the| that is, from the musical point of view—there was no 
time were to be found in the Commentary on the’ particular difficulty in fitting a line of eleven syllables 


Apocalypse of Beatus of Liebana, originally compiled | to the same tune as a line of twenty syllables. A long 
in the 8th century. More than twenty MSS. were| note could always be divided or replaced by two or 
| more shorter ones. The important thing was not the 


known, of which the oldest might be as early as the 
9th century. The style of illustration varied with the | number of the syllables but the number of the beats. 
In the ‘ Poem of the Cid,’ as in all early Spanish and 


panes. ig. 
[he Mozarabic Rite seemed to have been general in| Portuguese poetry that was sung by the minstrels, 


Spain, in one form or another, until the capture of | practically every line had four down beats and four 
Toledo by the Christians in 1085. It became then no| up beats, a system probably derived from folk-dancing. 
longer a case of correcting the abuses which had crept Metre, regarded from the musical point of view, 
into the Church service under Muslim rule, but of} certainly occupied the thoughts of minstrels, however 
adopting a new kind of Church service altogether. | unconscious they may have been of its principles, and 
The manner in which the change was accomplished | however rule-of-thumb their practice. What was more, 
hardly seemed like a piece of serious musical history. | the metrical aspect—that is to say, the musical aspect 
The Queen, who was a Frenchwoman, was anxious to; —helped us to understand how the poem went, what it 
hear the Church music to which she had been accus-| sounded like, and how it struck the person who heard 
tomed in her own country. There were difficulties} the minstrel reciting, and that was something which 
about making so sweeping a change, and as nothing! no text-book of Spanish literature had yet been able 
could be settled by discussion and compromise, | to do 

eventually the two service books, Roman (more | [The numerous lantern slides which illustrated 
accurately Gelasio-Gregorian) and Mozarabic, were| Mr. Trend’s paper were very fine, and proved deeply 
subjected to the ordeal by fire. The foreign book was, interesting to the many people present. Mr. H. C. 
consumed, but the native Mozarabic volume came out} Colles, who occupied the chair, opened a discussion 
unharmed. Then, since the ordeal by fire had failed, | in the course of which a number of questions were asked 
the Queen had recourse to the ordeal by battle. A| and answered. 

Castilian knight offered to defend the old order (and 
the old music) against all comers, and as it happened 
he overthrew the champion of the new music, who, 
needless to say, was a Frenchman. Notwithstanding, 
the Queen attained her object in part, for the Mozarabic 
Rite from henceforth was restricted to four parishes 
in Toledo. 

Spain possessed a great monument of the music of 
the troubadour period, the last great monument, made 
near the end of the 13th century, long after all the 
Provengal troubadours had been driven out of their 
country. This was the Cantigas of Alfonso the Sage 
The Cantigas were popular religious songs mainly 
concerned with the miracles of the Virgin Mary. The} 
people were becoming tired of the hymns and sequences | 
of the Church, and the King decided to collect and edit 
something else for them. The tunes might have been 
popular tunes or they might not, the verse at any 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PRESENT-DAY MUSIC 


On February 19, Mr. H. C. C. Moule read a paper on 
‘Some Problems of Present-Day Music ’ at the meeting 
of the Musical Association, Prof. E. J. Dent being in 
the chair. Mr. Moule said that his principal object 
was to mention some of the chief points that made it 
so difficult to enjoy present-day music, and to sketch 
briefly some of the conditions that chiefly affected-our 
hopes for the future progress of the art, and for the 
removal of the more serious difficulties which we must 
| all feel at the moment. 

The issue was, How far is the listener the chief and 
all-important arbiter of what is good in music? By 
the listener he meant the best type of concert-goer, a 
man of high musical gifts and good general ability, 
though not a superhuman imaginary perfect musician. 


rate was thoroughly sophisticated, and in this King | The listener was by no means the only person whom a 
Alfonso showed himself to be thoroughly in the| piece of music had to satisfy. Music might sound well, 
troubadour tradition, for the troubadours were gene-| it might be well written from the performer's point of 
rally aristocrats who wrote sophisticated verse to) view, but in fulfilling these two conditions it had only 
sophisticated music performed for them by professional , begun to fulfil its function. 
musicians. One of Alfonso’s MSS., now at the Escurial,|_ There were four people at least whose reaction 
has exquisite miniatures of the players who, we may towards music must be allowed for: the listener, the 
like to think, actually performed the music of the! performer, the composer, and the student, the man 
Cantigas. | who got to know a piece of music really intimately 
It may be asked what was the condition of the| The first of these was, after all, the most important 
minstrels shown in the MSS. of the Cantigas ? Some person, even if he was not all-important. Perhaps the 
answer to the question was to be found in the poems of most serious mistake in the attitude of many listeners 
the Archpriest of Hita, who lived about fifty years was the idea that the more they enjoyed modern music 
after Alfonso the Sage. The Archpriest of Hita the less they would enjoy old music, for which there was 
ministered not only to publicans and sinners, but also no foundation whatever. To be musical merely meant 
to musicians, ballad-singers, and Moorish dancing girls. | to be gifted with a special subtlety in the appreciation 
He wrote words for them to sing. He knew all the of sounds and a special interest in sounds, 
technical terms of their trade, and could speak to them A special form which this conception of mutual 
in vulgar Arabic. He knew all about their instruments, ' exclusiveness took, that we must choose between 
most of which could be identified in the miniatures of ancient and modern, was the conception, so glibly 
Alfonso the Sage. How greatly he was admired in fostered in us by writers of music, of a line of progress. 
his own time and after was proved by his book, ‘El This idea of the art as moving forwards along a single 
libro de buen amor’ (‘ The Book of True Love’), a road, did infinite harm. Let us replace it by some such 
book of words for minstrels to sing, together with a analogy as the exploration of the world’s surface—an 
poetical autobiography of one who had spent his life outward expansion in all directions, some appetising, 
among them. It existed in seven MSS.,and was some unappetising. New music, after all, was very 
translated into Portuguese, although it was not much like new colonies. In the first instance, the 
printed until the end of the 18th century. | young and foolhardy discovered them; they then 
It was impossible to pass over the old ballads and became more and more fit to live in, and eventually 
the people who sang them. The old Spanish ballads they became safe for the least adventurous, too safe 
were short epic-lyric poems sung to an instrument, | for the born_explorer. 
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We all agreed that music must be beautiful; but 
what did thisin fact mean ? The man whosaid, ‘ Music 
must be beautiful’ really meant ‘ Music must be what 
I like it to be,’ thus shifting the blame from the listener 
to the music. If a man admitted that he meant 
‘Music must be what I like it to be,’ he stood con- 
demned of narrow-mindedness, but worded the other 
way about, the remark that music must be beautiful 
was too often used as an attack on modern music when 
it was paying, perhaps, less attention than one might 
wish to the needs of the listener. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the composer’s 
outlook was his cheerful disregard, one might say his 
ignorance, of the painful truth regarding the average 
human ear, and the average musician’s ear. Any of 
us who had had our eyes opened by training other 
people’s ears would realise how inadequate the average 
audience's gifts must be for the appreciation of the 
effects on which the composer himself might so often 
be basing his technique. There was a possibility of 
music being so written that it could be appreciated on 
different levels of hearing. Classical music, in general, 
had something to offer to the ear which was capable 
merely of enjoying a good tune or a good rhythm, and 
it was an independent merit that it further had some- 
thing else to offer to highly cultivated or highly gifted 
musicians. A good deal of modern music failed to 
offer corresponding attractions on the lower levels of 
listening, which was one of the chief reasons that 
limited its appeal. The other main obstacle which 
composers put in the way of their own work was that 
they were deeply interested in some half-technical 
scheme of composition, or they allowed their interests 
to develop along some very special line without facing 
the fact that this demanded a somewhat similar effort 
of specialisation from anyone who was to enjoy what 
they had written. 

There was very little wrong with the player. He 
was the man who, of all others, was able to convey a 
word of warning now and again to the composer as to 
the effect of his work upon the listener. The appeal 
to the emotions was a very important part of the 
function of music. In the mind of the amateur it was 
apt to be very important indeed ; in the mind of the 
professional, on the other hand, this emotional aspect 
was largely in abeyance, at any rate during working 
hours. In this fact lay one of the chief causes for the 
very serious mental barrier which existed between 
amateur and professional. To compare composers, or 
even rival performers, by any criterion of financial 
success was worse than absurd, but it was well to 
remember that we had to fall back generally on other 
means of comparison that were hardly less absurd. 
Standards that were not based on the verdict of the 
uninstructed public were as a rule ultimately founded 
on the verdict of the only two highly instructed experts, 
who notoriously agreed about practically nothing. 

It was cheering to notice that the wider spread of 
general education had greatly widened the field of 
people who could take a serious interest in music and 
could, if they proved good enough, take up music as 
their principal study. It might be hoped that improved 
education and improved psychology would tend to 
ensure that in the future a larger number of the right 
people would take up music and a smaller number of 
the wrong people. 

The gramophone was of far-reaching importance, 


although there was reason to fear that the tone-quality | 


might never arrive very much nearer to the truth than 
it had reached at present. It was a curious fact that 
the tone-quality of music was an entirely different 
thing with one ear from what it was with two. 


form at slightly different places, and it was an exceed- 
ingly interesting fact that the combination of these 
slightly different air-vibrations must be effected in the 


brain in order to produce the result that we were} 


accustomed to regard as satisfactory tone-quality. On 
the gramophone this would involve a duplication of the 
record, or rather the duplication of the spiral groove, 
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In any | 
concert hall the air-vibrations took a slightly different | 





and the use of ear-phones. The gramophone had been 
the means of bringing within the scope of many keen 
listeners music for the appreciation of which they 
personally might need a good number of hearings, and 
not only chamber music but orchestral music. Formerly 
it was possible for most people to get that kind of 
familiarity only within the repertory of whatever 
instrument they happened to play themselves. The 
gramophone, for all the scratch and distortion of 
tone-quality, got quite as near to a correct representa- 
tion of even Beethoven's ninth Symphony as many 
an ardent amateur pianist could ever get to his 
*‘ Hammerclavier ’ Sonata. 

Broadcasting was interesting as a step towards the 
centralised control of music. Like everything else 
music was likely to become more and more organized 
and less and less a matter of individual enterprise, 
even if some of its manifestations continued to elude 
Government control. Poor organization, however, 
might be better than disorganization, which was a fair 
description of the state of musical effort now. 





Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 


Joun EBENEZER West, suddenly, while conducting 
a concert of the Railway Clearing House Male-Voice 
Choir on February 28. He was born at Hackney, on 
December 7, 1863. The son of musical parents, and 
a nephew of Ebenezer Prout, he naturally turned to 
music, though for a time it seemed likely that archi- 
tecture would claim him. He studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, becoming an Associate, and later 
being made a Fellow. He obtained his A.R.C.O. 
diploma in 1883 (receiving higher marks than any other 





candidate), and took his F.R.C.O. a year later. On 
his twenty-first birthday he entered the house of 
Novello, where he held the post of musical editor and 
adviser until his retirement a few months before his 
death. As editor he did notable work in the prepara- 
tion of vocal scores of many important compositions 
by Handel, Brahms, Bach, &c. A large number of 
old Church services, anthems, and madrigals, were 
also made available through his editing. An admirable 
organist—he held four important London posts—he 
used his practical experience of the instrument to 
advantage in reviving a great store of old organ music 
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that had been lost to sight. 


about fifty pieces by almost every English Church 
composer of note, from John Redford to the Wesleys. 
His adaptation to the modern organ of these old pieces 
(almost all of which were written before the introduction 
of the pedal board into England) showed an unusual 
blend of practical common-sense and respect for the 
originals. Many of the pieces were mere sketches, and 
never did he allow the necessary filling-in and the more 


extended lay-out to interfere with the essential sim- | 


plicity of the music. No less worthy was his editorial 
treatment of organ works by Bach, Buxtehude, Fresco- 
baldi, Merkel, Rheinberger, and other German com- 
posers, ancient and modern. He was successful, too, 
in transcriptions for various media, é.g., his piano- 
forte duet version of Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations. A 


prolific composer, he enriched the store of Church music | 


by over seventy anthems (some of large scale), several 
services, and about fifty organ pieces, all dignified in 
style and of impeccable musicianship. He wrote also 
several Cantatas, two of which were produced at the 
Gloucester Festivals of 1904 and 1907. In 1889 
appeared his valuable book, ‘ Cathedral Organists, 
Past and Present,’ a mine of condensed and accurate 
information, of which a new and enlarged edition was 
published a few years ago. His marked gifts as a choral 
trainer and conductor probably owed much to his 
early experience as accompanist to the Hackney 
Choral Association, under the conductorship of Prout. 
It bore fruit in the work he did as conductor of choral 
societies in London, Reading, Croydon, and Warlingham, 
and, lastly, in connection with the fine Male-Voice 
Choir of the Railway Clearing House. 
for a time conductor of the Bishopsgate Orchestral 
Society. The distribution of limelight in the musical 
world is strangely capricious and uneven. This gifted 
and indefatigable worker on behalf of the best in music 
was far less known to the general musical public than 
many who had infinitely less claim to its esteem. This 
was partly due, of course, to the fact of so much of his 
work being done behind the scenes, but it was at least 
as much a result of his unassuming character. Never- 
theless, his personal worth and sound accomplishment 
as an all-round musician have achieved a reputation that 
will last. Church musicians, and organists especially, 
not only in England but throughout the English- 
speaking world, will long hold his name in honour 
The funeral service at St. Marylebone Church on 
March 7 was largely attended, many prominent 
musicians being present, either as personal friends or 
as representatives of musical institutions. The Rail- 
way Clearing House Male-Voice Choir, about seventy 
strong, sang Mendelssohn’s ‘ For ever blessed.’ 

ANDRE MESSAGER, at Paris, on February 24. He 
was born on December 30, 1853, and studied music at 
Paris, chiefly under Saint-Saéns. His first pronounced 


success was the opera, ‘ La Béarnaise,’ which was | 


produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens in 1885, and per- 
formed in England during the following year. There- 
after he was very popular on this side of the Channel, 
‘La Basoche,’ ‘ Les Petites Michus,’ ‘ Mirette,’ ‘ Vér- 
onique,’ and ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ’ all enjoying long 
runs. A recent work, ‘ Coups de Roulis,’ is at present 
being played at Paris. Messager was also a successful 
conductor at the Paris Opéra-Comique. From 1901 
to 1907 he was artistic director for the Grand Opera 
Syndicate at Covent Garden. He then became 


Particularly valuable is | 
his series of Old English Organ Music, consisting of | February 25. 


He was also} 


KurRT GROTRIAN-STEINWEG, at Brunswick, on 
He was born at Brunswick, on May 30, 
1870, and after an apprenticeship with various piano- 
| forte-makers, he entered his father’s factory in 1895. 
| For thirty-three years he was director of the German 
| branch of the firm of Grotrian-Steinweg. In 1923 he 
| goseeved from the Eberhard Karls University of 
| Tubingen the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
| in recognition of his efforts to improve the standard of 
| German pianoforte manufacture. 
J. E. W. Lorp, at Tupelo, U.S.A., on January 31. 
|He was born at Rossendale, near Manchester, on 
| November 5, 1862, and gave a pianoforte recital when 
jonly seven years old. At twelve he began studying 
the organ, and three years later he became a pupil of 
Kendrick Pyne at Manchester Cathedra]. Subsequently 
he held posts at Bridlington and Harrogate Churches, 
and was a concert organist and pianoforte accompanist. 
He settled in America about twenty years ago, and had 
recently been a prominent cinema organist. 
| Ernest R. Newton, in London, on January 29 
He was a pupil of Elvey, Oscar Beringer, and Prout. 
As a composer he was best known by his songs, many 
of which achieved wide popularity, e.g., ‘The Drum 
Major,’ ‘ Nita Gitana, Ailsa Mine,’ &c. Among 
| various posts held by him was that of organist of 
| St. Thomas’s, Portman Square. For a time he was 
song editor for Messrs. Novello; and he was Director 
of the London School of Pianoforte Accompaniment, 

WILLIAM GEZINK, at Manchester, aged fifty-seven. 
He began his career as a violinist, but later became a 
timpanist in the Opera orchestra of his birthplace, 
Amsterdam. Coming to England, he played for many 
years at the Covent Garden Opera. After some 
association with the Scottish Orchestra, he joined the 
Hallé Orchestra twenty-seven years ago. He was also 
a member of the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 

F. O. SHEARD, at Glasgow. A well-known organist, 
choirmaster, and violinist, an ex-president of the 
Glasgow Society of Organists, founder and conductor 
of the Glasgow Philharmonic Orchestra, and at one 
time deputy-leader of the Scottish Orchestra. 

FranK D. Tippinc, at Dunfermline. For nineteen 
years organist of St. Andrew’s Pro-Cathedral; at one 
time music-master at Radcliffe College, Leicester ; 
composer of songs and pianoforte pieces under the 
pseudonym of Alban Keighley. 

R. D. WADDELL, at Glasgow. A prominent Glasgow 
business man and one time amateur violinist, who 
|} made a notable and valuable collection of old violins, 
| &c. 

Henry Rrip1nG, suddenly, at Chigwell, on March 3. 
| He was for forty-nine years organist of Chigwell 














Church. 

MILTon WELLINGS, at Bath, aged seventy-nine. He 
was the composer of ‘ Some day,’ ‘ At the Ferry,’ and 
other songs that had a great vogue about thirty years 
ago. 


Miscellaneous 


Owing to the nearness of the General Election, the 
Conference on Church Music and Church Work which 
was to have been held at Ostend at Whitsuntide has 
been postponed until the first week in September. 
A smaller gathering, however, will meet at Ostend 





director and chef d’orchestre to the Paris Opéra, and 
conductor of the Concerts du Conservatoire. In 1918 
he toured the U.S.A. and Canada with his orchestra. 
His strong associations with England were partly due 
to his marriage with Miss Hope Temple, the song 
composer. 

EpwWarp Rosinson, at Chester. A Yorkshireman 
by birth, he became a lay-clerk at Chester Cathedral 
about forty-seven years ago. An excellent choir- 
trainer, he was for many years conductor of the Chester 


from May 20-25, for the benefit of such organists, 
clergy, and others interested who are able to attend. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
la, The Cloisters, Inner Temple, E.C. 


The Annual Festival of the Free Church Choir 
Union will take place at the Crystal Palace on July 13. 
Choirmasters and others who wish for details should 
write to the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Berridge, 151, 
Chamberlayne Road, N.W.10. The occasion marks 





Glee Club, and had won many successes with his 
choirs at Eisteddfodau. 


the twenty-first year of office of the conductor, Mr. 
Frank Fox Idle, and the organist, Mr. Arthur Meale. 
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Summer Courses for conductors will be held at 
Salzburg in July and August next, under the auspices 
of the Mozarteum. Prof. Paul Graener, of the Leipsic 
Conservatoire, and Prof. Bernhard Paumgartner, 
Director of the Mozarteum Conservatoire, will be in 
charge. Full information may be had from the 
Austrian Legation, 18, Belgrave Square, S.W. | 

A concert in aid of the Lord Mayor’s Fund for | 
Distressed Mining Areas will take place at Oaklands | 
Church, Uxbridge Road, W.12, on April 11, at 8.| 


There will be a strong list of performers, including | 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, Mr. Thalben 
Ball, &c 

The Musical Initiative Prize at the Tobias Matthay 


Pianoforte School was competed for on February 28, 
and won by U. Hy. Leibovitch, Wendy Tyler and 
Vesta Muth being highly commended. Mr. Ambrose 
Coviello adjudicated 





NOVELLO’S | 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS) 


No 

1—PART-WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by 
J. W. Ivimey. The Rules tabulated are for the guidance of 
beginners in the Art of Part-writing. Many of them change 
from rules to recommendations, when the students become 
more advanced. Bound in linen covers rice Sd | 

2 LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, 
by CuTupert Har Many elementary students of 
harmony can satisfactorily add parts to figured basses, but 
are unable to harmonize even simple melodies This book 
gives minute instruction which any student can understand 
Part l. Price 2s. 6« 

3.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT- 
SINGING COURSI taff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), 
by Gee LAN! The Exercises are written in the Treble 
and Bass Clefs, in order that the Book may be used by Male 
and Female voices in one class. Suitable for Evening | 
Continuation Sch Part I Price 8d 

4.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT- |} 
SINGING COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), 
by Gr LANE Part II. Price 8d 

5.— HINTS ro YOUNG VIOLINISTS, by 
( I ron Lows Price 1s. 6d 

6.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, 
by Curusert Harris Part II Price 2s. 6d 

7 ADDITIONAITI EXERCISES IN) HARMON 
IZING MELODIES, by Cutusert Harris. Price 8d 

8.—LIINTS ON PIANOFORTE TEACHING | 
hiefly to Boys), by E. D. Renpatt Price 2s. 6d. 

9.—SCHOOI HOIR TRAINING, by MARGARET 
N 1Oul 4 Practical Cour f Lessons on Voice 
Production for the guidance of Peschane of Class Singing 
Pric 
(The Appendix, published separately ; Hints on Part-Singing 
and Exercises, 3d.; Sol-fa, % 

1o.—THE COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE}! 
MELODIES, by Rosert T. Wurre Price 2s. 6d 

11.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN THE INFANT 
SCHOOL, by MarGcarert A. Hucut Price 4s. 6d 

London: Novetto anno Company, Limited 
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Teachers’ Department 
Teaching: IIl. The Attitude of the Teacher 
and Aims. By Norah H. Bore; Points 
Notes on an American Lecture Tour. By 
Answers to Correspondents ee 

Church and Organ Music 

Royal College of Organists 

Letters to the Editor 14 

Competition Festival Record 

The Amateurs’ Exchange 49 

| Sharps and Flats 

Sixty Years Ago . * . 

Royal Academy of Music : Royal College cf 
College of Music ° ose woe $9, 

London Concerts 

Music in ‘he Suburbs 

Music in the Provinces ° 

Changes at Bournemou uth” 

Boughton's ‘ May-Duy ‘ at Bournemouth 

Salisbury Musical Society 

Portsmouth Musical Festival 

Oxford Festival Opera Company 

Music in Scotland 

Music in Wales 

in Ireland 

Musical Notes fr 

sical Asscociati 

7th 


Musical” 
Charles van den 


(concluded) 


By M. D. Calvocoressi 


tes. By ‘Discus’ 

tes 
By * Ariel’ 

Approach to Music 
his Psychology 

from Lectures 
Ernest Fowles 


“A Mode mm 


ym Abroad 
nn Papers: * Some 
entury’; * The Perf 
f Present-day 


iction Look 
in Spain 


Musical Instrt 


f Musi 


rimance 
me Problems o Music 
Obituary 
Miscellaneous : 
MUSIC 
A Madrigal of Spring Four-part Song (with or withe 
forte a ympaniment). By Percy E, FLeTcHer 
ENTRA SUPPLEMENT gi th this nun 


Shepherd tas -part S 


ut Piano- 


en Ww er ‘A 


lrrang aif aT 


DURING THE LAST MONTH 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep 
ACH. J. S. “*The Passion of our Lord ” (according 
to St. John.) Edited by Ivor Atkins. Paper covers, 
3s. 6d paper boards, 4s. 61. ; cloth, gilt, 6s, 6d, 


EDWARD. ages,” 
** The 
Piano (ad li 


**It comes from the misty 
Banner of St. 
4.) or Conductor, 


LGAR, 
Chorus from arranged 


1s. 6d. ; 


~ 
“4 : ” 
- George, 


a Unison Song. 


as 
Violino Primo, 8d. ; Violino Secondo, 8d. 4 Viola, Rd, ° 
Violoncello, 8d. ; Basso, 4d. ; Side-Drum and Triangle, 4d. ; 
Bass-Drum and Cymbals, 4d. 
F' ETCHER, PERCY E \ Madrigal of Spring.” 
(Part-song for S.A.T.B.) No. 1034, Zhe Alusical 
7Zimes, 3d. 
OLLINS, ALFRED. Bourrée for the Organ. No. 
H 119, Original Compositions for the Organ (New 


| Series), 2s. 


Siciliana for the Organ. No, 118, Original Compo- 


| sitions for the Organ (New Series), 1s. 6d. 
ONES, T. ARMON. “Jesus, Saviour, Thou art 
lovely.” aye and Tune, 3d. 
ANN, F. ¢ * Lead, Kindly Light.” Anthem, 4d. 


. 


ENDELSSOHN. ‘‘Let all men praise the Lord.” 


\ 


Chorale from ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” arranged for 
s.s. A.A. (No. 527, Trios, &c. for Female Voices), 2d. 
\ USIC FOR CINEMA ORCHESTRAS :— 
1 ELGAR, Epwarp. Chanson de Matin. Full 


Orchestra (including 2 Piano Conductor copies), 
5s. 
EvGarR, EDWARD, Chanson de Matin. Small 


Orchestra (including 2 Piano Conductor copies), 
3s. 
(Continued on p. 370.) 
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ANillid 


Your dealer will gladly give 
you particulars of other Wag- 
nerian records and Parsifal 
recordings previously issued. 


Eight twelve-inch records, “ZX 
D1537-44, 6/6 each. Com- “7% 
plete in Handsome Album, ‘ 
Series No. 75, price £2. 12s. 


PARSIFAL—ACT 3 


A VIRTUALLY COMPLETE ELECTRICAL RECORDING 
with the following Cast : 

Parsifal - - - GOTTHELF PISTOR 

Gurnemanz - - - LUDWIG HOFMANN 

Amfortas - - CORNELIS BRONSGEEST 


The Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin State Opera. 
Conductor: Dr. KARL MUCK. Chorus Master: Prof. HUGO RUDEL. 


HE Third Act of Parsifal contains some of the most 

magnificent music in the whole opera. This 

performance on “ His Master’s Voice” Records may be 

taken as absolutely authoritative, since it is conducted 

by Dr. Karl Muck, a conductor who is unquestionably 

the greatest living authority and upholder of true 
Wagnerian tradition. 


‘His Master's 
Voice 





Oxford Street 


The Gramophone 
London, W.1 


Company, Ltd, 


His Masters Voice” 








ty 
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(Continued from p. 368) 
MUSIC FOR CINEMA ORCHESTRAS (continued)— 


E.car, Epwarp. Chanson de Nuit. Full 
Orchestra (including 2 Piano Conductor copies), 
5s. 

ELGAR, Epwarp. Chanson de Nuit. Small | 


Orchestra (including 2 Piano Conductor copies), 


3s. (Extra Orchestral parts, 4d. each.) 


FLETCHER, Percy E. Valse Lyrique (‘* The Smile 
Full Orchestra (including 2 Piano 


of Spring.”) 
Conductor copies), 7s. 
FLETCHER, Percy E. 
of Spring.’’) 
Conductor copies), 6s. 6d. 
(Extra Orchestral parts, 6d. each.) 
JEACE, A. L. ‘*O Love, that wilt not let me go.’ 
(Hymn.) Words only, 3s. per 100. 
*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 442, 
S following music in both notations : 
Morn” (arranged two-part song). 
SPorrorTH. 2d. 
*CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. 


6d. 


as a 


A. Voice 


“ Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). &. Voice Parts only, 
in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. 

No. 1531. ‘“‘Marching through Georgia” 


H.C. Work 
Descant by 


(American Song). 
(arranged with 


H. A. CHAMBERS) “— a 
, 1532. ‘* The Dustman’s Call” (Unison 
Song), GEORGE RATHBONE 2d. — 
1533. ‘* Robin on the Apple Tree” 
(Unison Song), GEORGE 
RATHBONE... ~ ae | 
1534. ‘* Adventure” (Unison Song for 
boys). GEORGE RATHBONE... 2d. 
1535. ‘* Twilight Shadows” (Two-part 
song) (arranged by ALFRED 
MOFFAT) ‘ 3d. — 
1536. ‘* Feeding time” (Two-part song) 
(arranged by ALFRED Morrat) 2d. 
1537. ‘* Rain in May” (Two-part song) 
(arranged by ALFRED MorFFaT) 3d. — 
1538. ‘* The Pedlar” (Two-part song) 
(arranged by ALFRED MorFaT) 2d. — 
»» 1539. ‘* The Irish Schoolmaster ” (Two- 
part song) (arranged byALFRED 
MOFFAT) ‘ , id. — 
1540. ‘*Many Roads” (Two-part song) 
(arrangedby ALFRED MoFrFraT) 3d. — 
» 1541. ‘“* Sister, Awake” (Two - part 


song in Canon for equal voices) 
Eric H. THIMAN 2d. 
“T“HIMAN, ERIC H. “Sister, Awake” (Two-part song 
| in Canon for equal voices) ; (No. 245, Two-part songs 
for female voices), 3d. 
y INIC SOL-FA SERIES: 


‘*The Minstrel Boy” (Irish Folk-Song). 
\rranged for Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.) 
by T. F. DuNHILL 2d, 


No. 


2575. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK 

B ELCHER, M. W.—“* Resurrection.” (Easter 
Anthem.) (No. 1009, Church Music Review.) 15 

cents (8d. ). 

| ATCLIFFE, heart.” 


Church 


B. J.—** Rejoice, ye pure in 
Chorus for Women’s Voices. (No. 1010, 

Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
“EALY, F. L.—‘‘ Enter not into judgement.” 
1008, Church Music Review.) 20 cents (10d.). 


(No. 


b * er W, R.—‘* Into the woods my Master went.” 
(Anthem. ) 
12 cents (6d. ). 
ARLINGTON, J. H.—‘‘ The sea and the seagulls,” 


For small orchestra. 


(No. 1007, Church Music Review.) 


$5.00 (£1) per set. 


Valse Lyrique (‘* The Smile | 
Small Orchestra (including 2 Piano | 


’ 


contains the 
** Hail ! Smiling 
REGINALD 


B side U. F 
* | Apply, stating training, qualifications and experience, with copies of 


] 
YOUNG SINGERS 

hi Voice Cultivation and Preservation. 

A concise, comprehensive, up-to-date guide to all 

| engaged in teaching voice-production, enunciation, and 

singing to boys and girls 

By JAMES BATES 

To be obtained from :— 

Messrs. STAINER & BELL, 58, Berners Street, London, W.1, 


Price One Shilling and Twopence, post free. 





| 
| 
|= = — ——— = 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, for Twickenham 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. State salary required, to Mr 
| A. F. Ide, 27, Katharine Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—ORGANISTandCHOIRMASTER, 
| St. Matthias Church, Richmond, Surrey ; and combined with 
| Professor of Theory and Piano, for Kneller Hall, Twickenham 
| Approximate emoluments, £300. Candidates must have a University 
| degree in music. Apply to Vicar, at the above-mentioned church. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER for Kelvin- 
Church, Glasgow. Salary, £150 per annum 


| testimonials, to Mr. James Lennox, 52, Caldercuilt Road, Glasgow, 

| N.W. 

a " . 

| _— . 7 . . rT 

‘anon REQUIRED for City Church. Two 
Services. Write Z.X. 737, c/o Deacon's, Fenchurch 

Avenue, E.C 


: 
\“T*’ENOR.—St. John’s 
| Kensington. Salary, £20 per annum 

twice, and weekly rehearsal. Apply, Charles R 


Road, N,W.6. a. — — 
*OLO TENOR REQUIRED for St. Martin’s, 
» Ludgate Hill. Interesting music. Friday practice, and two 


Sunday Services. Apply to the Organist, at the Church, Friday, at 
6.30; or by letter. 


20-¢ 25. 


Church, 
Sunday 
Milman 


Presbyterian 
Must read well. 
Willis, 9, 


*T. ALBAN’S CHURCH, BROOKE STREET, 
» HOLBORN .—Bass Soloist required. Knowledge of plainsong 
essential. Apply, by letter only, to the Choirmaster. 

FOR SALE, RHEINHAULT GRAND PIANO 


(Rosewood). In perfect condition. Bought 1928. Price £85, 


or near offer. Write Box No. 46, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, W.1, 
7RARD HORIZONTAL GRAND PIANO 


£30, or nearest. 
& Co., Ltd., 160, 


FOR SALE, splendid tone and condition 
Genuine bargain. Apply, Box 45, c/o Novello 
Wardour Street, W.1 


prs ORGAN FOR SALE.—By Bishop & Son. 
Two manuals, pedals, three couplers. Suitable for small 
Write, C. Bode, Beechmont, 


Church. Insured for £400. Price £250, 


Haywards Heath, Sussex J ; aS 
~ 
f 55 ERECTED.—Newly built high-class Two- 
) manual (61), and pedal organ, in fine oak case, suitable 
for private residence. “* A.R.C.O.,"' 4, Wellington Gdns., Hastings 
CCOMPANIST (Lady) experienced, registered 
and qualified Teacher, wants part-time work with a professor 
of Singing, either at Music College, or private Studio; would also 
show efficiency in reception duties, interviews, secretarial, &c 
Box 44, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., r60, Wardour Street, W.1 
IOLINIST, taught by one of the leading pro- 
fessors in Europe, will accept a few pupils. Professional and 
advanced players should write for free demonstration lessons 
Beginners taught. Box 47, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W.1. 
TTO ERNST.- 
deputy engagements. 
Mansions, N.W.6. 


CONDUCTOR. Visiting or 
Moderate terms. Apply, 14, Victoria 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS.—SONGS and 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS wanted for Publication. 
We compose Music to Lyrics. Send MSS. (words or music) to 
The Carlton Publications, 151, Nevill Road, London, N.16. 
SS. REVISED AND PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION. Piano Solos, Songs, Lyrics, &c. For 
Terms, send MSS. to The Carlton Music Agency, 151, Nevill Road, 


London, N.16. 
HORDAL PROGRESSION OF COUNTER- 
POINT TOLD IN (SHORT) RHYME. Invaluable to Students 


and Teachers. ts. net Author, 16, Kenmare Road, Thornton 








Heath, Surrey. 





















